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The Investigation of the Oriental 
Triads of Deity continued. 


CHAPTER VI. 

The Author, perfevering in his Refearcb through¬ 
out AJia for the Remains of the primitive 
DoBrine of a divine 'Triad governing the 
World, di[covers evident Vefligesof it in Thi¬ 
bet and Tartary engraved on Medals and 
fculptured in Images. —An Account of the ce¬ 
lebrated medal found in the Deferts of Si¬ 
beria imprefled with the Figure of a triune 
Deity . — The Scandinavian Theology plainly in - 
culcates the DoBrine in its Three facred Per - 
fohs, Oden, Frea, and Thor.— ExtraBs 
jrom the Edda decidedly confirming the above 
Ajjertion . — From the northern Afia this Doc - 
trine, with other Oriental Dogmas, was pro¬ 
pagated to America, demonjlrated from Acofia 
in their great Idol Tangatanga, or Three 
-Ta One. — Brief Statement of the theological 
Code of China. ■—Evidence adduced from Le 
Vol. V, B Compte 
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Confpte that the Cbinefe are not without the 
Notion of a Divine Triad governing the 
World. 

F ROM the previous extenlive furvey of the 
various fyftems of Eastern Theology, 
it is evident that the notion of a Divine Triad 
governing the univerfe, however darkened and 
degraded through the prevalence of a long fe- 
ries of grofs fuperftitions, was a dodtrine that 
imtnetttorially prevailed in the fchools of Alia. 
From whatever diftant fource derived, through 
fucceffive generations, and amidil a thou find 
perverfioris, the great truth contended for 
beams forth with more or lefs fplendor in 
every country of the ancient world, and 
darts convi&ion upon the mind not prejudiced 
againft the receptidn of it by the fuggeftions 
of human pride and the dogmas of falfe phi- 
lofophy. 

To try the merits of this great caufe in the 
court of human reafon, is evidently to bring 
it before a tribunal incompetent to decide up¬ 
on fo important a queftion; and is, in fact, 
to exalt a terreftial judge before the eternal 
Judge of all things. Since, however, the an¬ 
cient Jews cfid not think it repugnant toVca- 
fon to diftinguifh the divine Eflfenceinto three 
Lights, 
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Lights, aligning them names 
fembling thofe by which we denominate 
the three hypoftafes of the Chriftian Trinity, 
and fince they affirm that number in God does 
not deftroy bis unity; fince, alfo, the fyftem of 
emanations, ififuing from, and returning into, 
the abyfsof the Divinity, was fo generally ad¬ 
mitted into the theology of thofe pagan na¬ 
tions, whofe foie guide in forming that theolo¬ 
gy is averred to have been the light of reafon; 
we are justified in afferting that this dodtrine, 
though not founded upon reafon as a bafis, 
is by no means deftitute of its decided fupport 
and concurrence. The bafis upon which it 
reds is far more noble as well as durable, 
divine revelation, flrengthened by the 
moft ancient traditions, and the confenting 
creed of nearly all the kingdoms of the Greater 
Alia. This fadt, already in part eftablilhed, 
will be ftill more fully evinced, as we conti¬ 
nue the progrefs of our inveftigation through 
that extenfive quarter of the globe. 

From India, if we diredt our eyes north¬ 
ward to the great empires of Tangut and 
Thibet, and over the vaft Tartarian deferts to » 
Siberj^ itfelf, we fhall find the fame fentiments 
preddminate. In the former country, if the 
authors quoted in Parfons’s Remains of Japhet 
B 2 may 
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may be credited, medals, having the figure of 
the triune Deity ftamped upon them, are 
given to the people by the Dalai-Lama, who 
unites in his own perfon the hierarchal and 
regal charafter, to be fufpended as a holy 
objedl around their necks, or confpicuoufly 
elevated in the chapels where they perform 
their devotions.* It is there alfo afferted that 
the Roman miffionaries, arriving in thofe re¬ 
gions, found the people already in pofleflion 
of that fundamental do&rine of > the true 
religion, which, among others, they came 
to imprefs upon their minds, and univer- 
fally adoring an- idol fabricated to refemble, 
as'nearly as poflible, a Trinity in Unity. Dr. 
Parfons is of opinion, that, as there is no re¬ 
cord of their having had the principles of the 
•Chriftian religion ever propagated among 
them, they could only have attained to the 
■[ knowledge of that myfterious truth by means 
Ij of traditional dogmas, handed down to them 

I from very high antiquity, which, in the 
courfe of fo many revolving ages and fuch 
numerous viciffitudes as Afia has undergone, 
has never been obliterated from their minds, 
| although it has been degraded by being £lend- 
I ed with the fuperftitions of the neighbouring 
Brahmins 


See Parfcms’s Re 


of Japliet, p. i 8 j and 206 . 
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Brahmins and the magi. With refpeft to the. 
Tartars and Siberians, Van Strahlenburg, there- 
cited, after remarking how univerfal a vene¬ 
ration prevails through all northern Tartary 
for the facred number three, acquaints us, 
that “ a race of Tartars-, cadledjakuthi, who 
ate idolaters,-and the moft numerous people r 
of all Siberia, adore in fa£t only one indivifible 
God under three different denominations,! 
which, in their vernacular tongue, are ,Ar- ' 
TtTGO'K, SCHUGO-TEVGON, TANGARA }” the 

firft of which words. Colonel Grant tran Hates, 
Creator of all things j the fecond, the God of 
armies ; and the third he renders, Amor ab 
utroque proceiem % the Spirit of heavenly love, 
proceeding from the two former. 

The celebrated Siberian medal , publifh-r 
ed by Dr. Parfons, and now depofited in the 
valuable imperial cabinet at Sr. Peterlburg, 
on one fide of which is engraved the figure of 
a triune deity, and, on the other fide, cer¬ 
tain Thibetian char afters, illuftrative of that ‘ 
figure, was found in an old ruined cha¬ 
pel, together with many ancient manu- 
fcripts, near the river Kemptfchyk, which 
falls into the great river Jenifei near its head, 
It^y? compofed, according to M. Van Strahlen- 
burg, of a fubftance relembling terra fgillata , 

B 3 and 
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and is of the exadt fhape and fize of the ac¬ 
companying engraving, the border, of ,qne 
part of the medal being very much corroded. 
Of this medal, Dr. Parfons’s defcription is as 
follows: “ The image, which appears upon 
one fide, and which reprefents a deity, is one 
human figure as to the body and lower extre¬ 
mities, but is diftinguifhed above by three 
heads. The figure fits crofs-legged upon a 
low fofa, or ftool, in the manner of Eaftern 
fovereigns: an arched urn, or Jometbing refem- 
bling it, is under the fofa, but feems empty. 
It is thought that this figure is thus made, 
with one body, three heads, and fix arms, 
from an idea prevailing among thofe who fa¬ 
bricated it of a Trinity in Unity.”* To this 
account of Dr. Parfons I fhall add the remark 
of Strahlenburg; that the people who fabri¬ 
cated this figure were perhaps of opinion that 
the firft perfon in it, content with having 
created all things, refted in tranquillity ; they 
therefore drew him with his hands folded 
acrofs, as if he had refigned all care of the 
univerfe to the other two: and they figured 
out this his pre-eminence by adorning his 
head with a high mitre-cap. The infcription 
on the oppofite fide of the medal is in Engl|lh 

as 


Remains of Japhet, p* 187, ubifequent. 
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as follows: ** The bright and facred image 
of Deity, confpicuous in three figures, Ga¬ 
ther the holy purpofe of God from them: 
love him.” The mode of expreffion and the 
alternate ufe of the Angular and the plural 
noun decifively mark the real fcntiments and 
intent of thofe whocaufed it to be thus en¬ 
graved. 

Dr. Parfons defcribes this triple image as 
feated upon a low fofa, with an arched urn., 
or jbmetbing refepibling it, underneath. It is 
rather furprifmg that our author, who was 
by profeflion a phyfician, an order of men to - 
whom one ftiould fuppofe botany ought to be ' 
lomewhat familiar, and a member of the So-; 
ciety of Antiquaries, in whofe noble-engravod 
collection the lotos perpetually appears fculp-, 
tured on innumerable medallions, vales, ahd r; 
other precious relics of Egyptian and Afiaticl f 
antiquities, fhould have not difcovered that 
the urn, or cup, alluded to, is that of the 
lotos. In refpeCt to the figure itfelf, it is evi¬ 
dently the Indian Triad, Brahma, Veelhnu, 
and Seeva, who are portrayed fitting upon 
that lotos, the ufual throne of the fabulous 
perfonages of Oriental mythology; and it.is 
one among many other forcible and direct 
teftimonies over how vaft an extent of Afia, 

B 4 in 
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in ancient periods, the religion, and with it 
probably the laws and feiences, of Hindoftan 
were diffufed. 

While in thefe remote northern regions it 
would be improper to pafs unnoticed by the 
ancient race and religious rites of Scandinavia, 
I have elfewhere Endeavoured, by a chain of 
ftrong evidence, to demonftrate that their 
firft celebrated god Oden, or Woden, was no 
other than the Taut of Phoenicia, the Hermes 
of Egypt, the elder Buddha, or Boodh, of In¬ 
dia, the Fo of China, and the Mercury of 
iGreece and Rome. In ftiort, that the. religion 
I/of almoft every nation of the earth, previous 
j to the happy diffufion of the Chriftian doc- 
I trine, exhibited little elfe befides the fhattered 
i fragments of one grand fyftem of primitive, I 
y do not fay the earlieft, theology, once prevalent 
' in the Greater Afia. Not the leaft forcible of 
the arguments adduced to fupport this hypo- 
thefts, an hyppthefis that gives to Britain, in 
the earlieft periods of the world, a colony of 
Brahmins, or at leaft of Brahmin-taught fages 
of the fed! of Boodhj are thofe derived from the 
ftriking fimilitude of the fuperftitious ceremo- 
nies inftituted and obferved in thofe refpedtive 
regions, and the very fingular circumftance,ot 
the Indian god and planet Boodh, under the 

name 
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name of Wtfden and Mercury, conferring his 
name, over all the northern and weftern em¬ 
pires of Europe, upon one particular day of 
the week. This remarkable fa£t is evidenced 
in the inftance of the Boodh war, or dies 
•Mercurii, of India being the very fame fourth 
day of the week which the Scandinavians 
j confecratqd to Oden, which our Anglo-Saxon 
j anceftors denominated Woden’s dag, and. 
which we call Wednefday. I (hall not far¬ 
ther anticipate what will fhortly be prefented 
, to the reader on this curious fubjeft, than 
| by remarking that both Keyffer and Mallet 
unite in aligning to this god-king Oden ah 
• Afiatic origin, and in afferting that the 
mythology which he introduced was the 
mythology, not ' of a : cold ungenial region 
where the efforts of a lively imagination are 
checked by the rigour of the climate and ob- 
je<Ets that infpire gloom and melancholy, but 
of a warm, luxurious, fouthern, realm, where 
an a&ive, vigorous, fancy, under the impe¬ 
tuous goad of ardent paffions, and ani¬ 
mated by the moft enlivening and charming 
objedls, forms the moft romantic images, and 
indulges its natural propenlities to gaiety by 
the moft mirthful feftivals and the moft fplen- 
! did rites. 
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In refpeft to the Scandinavian religion, I 
fhall only for the prefent obferve, that, in 
regard to the do&rine in question, it does 
not differ from other codes of religious in- 
ftitution in Alia j for, it plainly inculcates 
the worfhip of a triple Deity in the mytho- 
Jogic perfons of Oden, Frea, and Thor.* 

' Concerning the firft of thefe deities I think 
-it has been in my power to produce incon- 
teftable evidence of his being the very iden¬ 
tical perfonage denominated Taut, Hermes, 
2nd Boodb, through all the Eaft. M. Mal¬ 
let has produced as irrefragable proof that 
Frea, the fecond perfon in this Scandinavian 
Triad, is no other than the celebrated Dea Syria, 
adored at Babylon, and the Venus Urania of 
the Perfians. She feems, indeed, to be the 
prolific mother of all things, the great prin¬ 
ciple of fecundity, and her name and rites 
demonftrate her. clofe affinity with the Rhea. 
of the Greeks, to whofe honour they fmote 
the refounding cymbal, while the facred me¬ 
lody myfterioufly fhadowed out the harmony 
that prevails through univerfal nature. She 
gave her name to the fixth day of the week, 
which was confecrated to her under the de¬ 
nomination of Freytag, that is Frea’s day^ 
fynonymous . 

* Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, vo!> i. p. 96. 
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fynonymous with our Friday, and, in dire& 
teftimony that her charader is not uncon¬ 
nected with that of Venus Urania, as af- 
ferted by M. Mallet, may be adduced the re¬ 
markable; circumftance of that day being 
diftinguiftied- in the weftern world by- the 
appellation of Dies Veneris .* ,- With refpeCt 
to TtjoRj the .third of thefe northern deities, 
otherwife known among the Celtic nations 
by the name of Taranis, a title which, in 
the Welch, that is, the old Cimbrian, lan¬ 
guage, M. Mallet obferves, fignifies thunder ; 
he in every refpect greatly refembles the 
Eendra of the Indians, and the Jupiter 
Tonans of the Greeks and Romans. Thor 
praefidet in aere, fulmina et fruges guber- 
nat. This Scandinavian Jovefeems to have 
been alfo armed with the. chacra of Veefli- 
nu, recently infcribed as inftind with life.5 
for> fays our author, Thor always, carried 4 
mace, or club, which, as often as. he dif- 
charged it, returned of itfelf to the hand 
that launched it. He grafped this impatient, 
and reftlefs weapon, which, like the thun r 
der-bolt of the Grecian Jove, vibrated to be 
gone, with ftrong gauntlets of iron, and he 
wore around his loins a myltic girdle which 
' had 


* Mallet’s Northern.Antiquities, vol.i. p.95. 
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fed the virtue to renovate his ffrength, 
when neceflary. "It was with thefe for- 
midable arms that he overthrew the mohfters 
and giants” (the Affoors, or evil dcemons of 
India) “ when the gods fent him to oppofe 
their enemies/’* To Thor, likewife, there was* 
a day confecrated, in the northern mythology, 
Whichr ftill retains his name m various lan¬ 
guages of Europe. That day is, in Danirti, 
called Thorfdag; in Swedifh, Torfdag ; in 
Eftglifh, Thurfday. It is not Iefs worthy 
of obfervation that this day was, by the Ro- 
mans, -and by all thofe nations who have fince 
adopted their aftronomical language, called; 
Bfcsjovh. - 

Iii that valuable relic of northern genius,' 
the Ebda, in which is contained an authen¬ 
tic epitome of Runic mythology, thefe three 
deities are reprefented as fitting on three 
thrones, with each a crown on his head. The 
defcription is curious, and I fhall prefent it 
to the reader in the words of that eminent 
antiquary and worthy prelate. Dr. Percy, 
who tranflated it, and who, as he honoured 
my juvenile productions with his patronage, 

I hope will extend it to the maturer efforts 
of my pen. In that poem, the aftonifhed. 

; G angler, ' 


Northern Antiquities, vol. i. p- 97. 
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•Gangfer, being introduced into the lofty pa¬ 
lace, or hall, of the gods, the-roof of whieli 
“ was formed of brilliant gold, beheld, three 
thrones raifed one above another, and upon 
each throne fat a facred perfonage. Upon his 
alking which of thefe- was their king, the 
guide anfwered, he, who tits on the loweft 
throne, is the king, his name is Har,’ the 
lofty one ; the fecond, Jafnhar, of equal to 
f be lofty one ; he, who fits on the higheft 
throne, i§ called Thridi, or the third."* The 
right reverend editor informs us, that, in the 
manufcript of the Edda, preferved at Upfal, 
there is a reprefentation, or drawing, very 
rudely executed, of thefe three thrones, and 
of the three perfons fitting upon them, before 
whom Gangier is drawn in a fuppliant pofture. 
“ Thefe figures,” .his lordlhip adds, “ bear 
fo great a refemblance to the Roman Catholic 
pictures of the Trinity, that we rauft not 
wonder if dome have imagined them to be an 
allufion to that doflrine, particularly thofe who 
fuppofe it was already known to Plato and 
fame others among the ancient Pagans.” To 
this remark I beg permiflion to fubjoin, that 
though I am very far from conceiving that 

thefe 
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thefe thrones have any immediate allufion to 
the thrones which the pious Daniel Taw exalted, 
(for, fo the orignal words, tranflated ca/l 
down, fhould be rendered,) whereon the An~ 
dent of Days and the eternal Logos fat in hea¬ 
ven to judge mankind, and much farther 
from drawing any comparifon between the 
immortal Beings that fat upon the latter, 
and the deified mortals that .were exalted to the 
former, thrones; yet I may furely contend 
for the perverfion of fome ancient tradition, 
by which the mind of the Scandinavian theo- 
logue was impreffed with the idea of a heaven, 
in which were ere&ed three thrones for as 
many fovereign gods : I fay the perverfion of 
fome ancient tradition, fince it is for a Triad 
of Deity, the manifeft veftige of that nobler 
do&rine, a Trinity in Unity, that I, in this 
inftance, alone contend. But, left I fhould 
appear, amidft thefe excurfive inquiries into 
the Pagan Triads, to have altogether loft fight 
of that nobler do&rine, I lhall, upon this 
fubjeft of celeftial thrones , fubmit to the reader 
a very curious paffage, relative to the belief of 
the Jews in a triune Deity, which occurs in 
the fame extenfive note of the Univerfal Hif- 
tory from which I borrowed a former extract 
on that fubjedt, and in which the true mean¬ 
ing 
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ing of the paflage in Daniel, juft cited, re- 
fpe&ing the throne of Deity, is difcufled. 
The writers of the Talmud, they aftert, have 
plainly unfolded their real opinion in agita¬ 
ting this queftion : Why is the throne of God, 
in Dank!, mentioned in the plural number ? 
“ After Several trifling anfwers, which are 
j there given as the folution of the feveral learned 
I rabbies, ottfe of |$vhom pretends, that the 
l plural implies the thrones of God and David:. 
I the laft and concluding reply is to the fol- 
Rtodngpurpofe: That it is blafphemy to fet 
the creature on the throne of the Creator, 
bleflcd for ever; and the whole is clofed with 
thefe notable words : If any one can folve tbit 
difficulty, let him do it % if not , let him go bis 
way and not attempt it.” The meaning, they 
oblerve, is too obvious to need explana¬ 
tion.* 

That the vaft continent of America was in 
the raoft remote periods vifited, and in part 
colonized, by the great naval and commercial 
powers of the ancient world, the Phoenicians, 
Egyptians, and Carthaginians, who, driven 
by tempefts, or fome of the various accidents 
attendant upon the perilous fcience of naviga¬ 
tion, 

* See Ancient Univerfal Hiftory, vol. iii. p. 12,' Edit. eft. 
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tian, has been rendered highly probable by the 
learned Hornius in his book, on the Origin 
of the Americans, from various concurring 
circ.umftances of affinity, enumerated by him, 
refpe£ting the language, civil cuftoms, and 
feligious inftitutions, prevailing among thofe 
refpe£tive nations. The univerfal adoration 
of the folar orb by the Americans, and the 
remarkable fa£t mentioned by Sir William 
Jones in the Afiatic Refearches, that the firft 
dynafties of Peruvian kings are dignified, ex- 
a<ftly as thofe of India are, by the name of 
the fuii and moon,* may alfo be adduced 
in evidence that a race, wandering from the 
neighbourhood of Caucafus, and traverfing 
the vaft deferts of Alia, towards the north* 
eaftern extremity, patted over the chain of 
iflands, now known to exift between the 
two continents, and contributed their pro¬ 
portion towards the population of the new; 
world. Whether in Manca, or Mancit, 
whom the Peruvian traditional books men¬ 
tion as their firft emperdr, may be traced, 
as Hornius aflerts, any real veftige of the 
race of Tartars called Man chew, or, in the 
appellation of Majatecce , one of the four na¬ 
tions 


* Vide Hornius de Orig. Gent. Americ. p. 105. Edit. oft. 

1652. 
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tions of New Spain; and, in Majfachufeta , a 
people of New England, the ancient Mas- 
SAGETA5, are difcovered; thefe are points on 
which, from the uncertainty of general etymo¬ 
logy, it would be rafh to form any abfolute 
decifion, But, on a recent perufai of Acofta’s 
Authentic Hiftory of South America, I could 
not avoid being ftruck with his account of 
the dreadful fangdlhary facrifices of which 
both the Peruvians and Mexicans are enor- 
moufly guilty, and I fhall here infert it, as 
forming a firiking and gloomy fimilitude tQ 
the bloody facrifices of the old Scythians and 
Indians, defcribed* from Herodotus and Mr. 
Wilkins in many former pages. That fimi- 
litude is more particularly vifible in thefe two 
points, the firfl: is, that the victims thus fa- 
crificed are prifoners taken in war; the fecond 
is, that thefe are offered up for the prefervation 
of the monarch 

The ancient Peruvians ufed to facrifice 
“ young children from foure, or fix, yeares 
old unto tenne j and the greateft parte of 
thefe facrifices were for the affaires that did 
concern the Ynca, as in ficknefs, for his 
recovery ; and, when he went to the warres, 
for vi&ory. In thefe foletnnities they facri- 

Vcl. V. C ficed 

* See the chapter on the Scythian facrifices. 
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ficed the number of two hundred children 
of the age defcribed above, which was a 
cruelle and inhumane fpe&acle. The manner 
of the facrifice was to drowne them and bury 
them with certaine reprefentations and cere¬ 
monies; and fometimes they cut off their 
heads, anointing themfelves with the blood. 
They djd likewife facrifice virgins ; and, if a 
native were ficke, and the ecclefiaftic tolde him 
confidently that he fhould die, they did then 
facrifice his own fonne to the Sunne, or to 
Virachoca, defiring them to be fatisfied 
with him, and fpare the lije of the father.”* 
In the following page of the fame author we 
read as follows: “ Although they of Peru 

have furpafled the Mexicans in the {laughter 
and facrifice of their children^ yet they of 
Mexico have exceeded them, yea and all the 
nations of the worlde, in the great number 
of men which they facrificed, and in the 
horrible manner thereof. The men, thus 
facrificed, were taken in the war res , neither 
did they ufe thefe folemne Sacrifices, but of 
captives ; in this they followed the cuftom 
of the ancients,” Acofta might here have 
added, in particular that of the Scythians, 

and 


# Acofta’s Hiftorie of the Indies, p. 380, edit, quart. Lond. 
1604. 
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and'the Druids, their direSi defendants ; as I 
have little doubt of very fhortly demonftrd- 
ting. “ In truth, the ordinary warres they 
carried on were only made to obtain captives 
for their facrifices \ and, therefore, whe°> 
they did fight, they laboured to take the* r 
enemies alive for the purpofe of enjoying 
their facrifices.”* The facrifice was pef“ 
formed upon a raife# terrace, which canned 
fail of bringing" to the reader’s recolledtiod 
the high quadrangular altar of the Scythia** 
favages, and the ceremony itfelf is thus deferi- 
bed: “The fovereign prieft carried a great 
knife in his hand of a large and fharpe flint • 
another prieft carried a collar of wood* 
wrought in form of a Jnake he might have 
faid the ferpent , the fymbol of that fun, whofe 
devoted victims they were. “ The other fouf 
priefts, who affifted, arranged themfelves id 
order, adjoining to th t pyramidalJione i whereof 
I have fpokeni being diredtly againft the 
doore of the chapell of their idoll. This 
ftone was fo pointed, as that the man whd 
was to be facrificed, being laid thereon upod 
his back, did bend in fuch fort, as occafioned 
the ftomach to feparate upon the flighted, 
incifion of the knife. When the facrificer* 
C 2 were 

* Acofta’s Hift. of the Indies, p. 3S2. 
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were thus in order, they brought forth fuch 
as had been taken in warre, and caufed them 
to mount up thofe large flairs, in rank, to the 
place were the minifters were prepared. As 
they refpe&ively approached thofe minifters, 
the latter feized them, two of them laying 
hold of the two feet and two more of the 
two hands of the unhappy vidtim, and in 
this mariner caft him on his back upon the 
pointed ftone, while the fifth fattened round 
his neck the ferpentine collar of wood. 
The high prieft then opened his ftomach with 
a knife with wonderful dexterity and nimble- 
riefs, tearing out his heart with his hand, 
which he elevated fmoking towards the funne, 
to whom he did offer it, and prefently, turn¬ 
ing towards the idol, did caft the heart to¬ 
wards it, befmearing his face with the blood. 
In this manner were all the vidims facrificed, 
and the bodies afterwards precipitated down 
the ftairs, reeking with their gore. There 
were ever forty or fifty vidtims, at the leaft, 
thus facrificed.” ' The above paffage I have 
given unabridged, becaufe in it are enumera¬ 
ted certain particulars, as the wooden ferpent, 
the pyramidal ftone, and the offering to the 
Sun the heart of the vidtim, which exhibit 
ftill lefs equivocal marks of the fimilarity pre¬ 
vailing 






vailing in the theology of the two continents ; 
nor can I, for the fame reafon, prevail upon 
myfelf to omit his relation of their very re¬ 
markable veneration for fountains and rivers, 
and their frequent ablution in them. ** An¬ 
ciently there were Indians appointed to per¬ 
form facrifice to fountains, fprings, and ri¬ 
vers, whofe waters pafle through the towns. 
To this day, they afe l^noured with a confi- 
derable (hare of the ancient refpedt paid to 
them : but a more efpecial regard and reve¬ 
rence is paid to the meeting of two rivers ; and 
there they perform ablutions, anointing them- 
felves firft with the flower of mays, adding 
thereto divers ceremonies, as they do likewife 
in their bathes.”* That portion, however, 
of the theological fyftem of the Americans, to 
which I wi(h to dire'61 the more particular at¬ 
tention of the reader, is contained in the fol¬ 
lowing pafiage, where this reverend father, 
in pious indignation, acquaints us, that “ the 
devil, after his manner, hath brought a Tri¬ 
nity into their idolatry; for, the three images 
of the Sun, called Apomti, Churunti, and 
Inti-quaoqui, are terms that fignify Father 
and Lord Sun, the Son Sun, and the Bro¬ 
ther Sun. In like manner they named the, 
C 3 

* Acofta’s Hift. of the Indies, p. 379. 
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three images of ChuqUilla, which is the 
god that rules in the region of the air.” But, 
according to this writer, they go a ftep far¬ 
ther than the acknowlegdement of a mere 
Triad of Deity,, and worlhip a direct Trinity 
in Unity: for, “ in Cuquifaco there is a cer- 
taine oratory, where they worlhip a great 
idol, whom they call Tangatanga, which 
lignifies one in three and three in one.”* 
Of thefe three Triads, the firft very much re- 
fembles the Triplafios Mithras, or threefold 
power of God in the Sun, adored by the Per- 
fians j and the fecond is parallel to the Jupiter 
Pater, Jupiter Soter, and Jupiter Ultor, of 
the Greeks; or, jf the reader choofes rather 
to underftand it phyfically, in refpedt to the 
aetherial element, this American Eendra may 
be the Jupiter Tonans, Jupiter Serenus, and 
Jupiter Pluvius, all which names are refpec- 
tively conferred upon him by ancient writers ; 
but the third is an evident perveriion of the 
dogma of a purer theology handed traditio¬ 
nally down, through a channel long lince for¬ 
gotten, from thofe holy patriarchs, to whom 
the eternal Father was pleafed to reveal the 
awful fecrets of that nature, which, without 
fuch revelation, it is utterly impoffible for 

finite* 

* AcoJta’s Hilt, of the Indies, p. 412. 
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finite beings to fathom ; the ftupendous rrtyf- 
tery of a Trinity of Hypoftafes in the Unity of 
the Divine Effence. 

But let us return to the great theatre of our 
prefent inveftigation, to Asia, and inquire if 
the ancient and celebrated empire of China 
affords a fyftem of theology il luff rati ve of a 
fubjedt fo deeply involved in the obfcurity of 
Eaftern phiiofophy and entangled in the mazes 
of Oriental allegory. • 

In that remote and happy region, feclUded 
not lefs by fituation than by the wife policy of 
its fovereigns from all intercourfe with the 
other nations of the earth, the true religion 
imported, as fome think, by Noah himfelf, 
or one of his pious pofterity, flourilhed longeft 
unadulterated.* A fucceflion of virtuous and 
magnificent monarchs, defending for near 
three thoufand years in regular fucceflion from 
the great Fohi, whoever he was, made it the 
proudeft glory of their refpe&ive reigns to 
fupport it by their whole authority, and en¬ 
force it by the noble and fplendid example of 
regal piety. ■ . ' 


C 4 


Since 


, * See Shuckford’s Connexions, vol. i. p. 33, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, p. 54. The fubjeft is extenfively 
coniidered in the Hillory itfelf. 
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Since it is my intention, in the enfuing hif- 
tory, occafionally to confider India upon the 
great fcale of its more extended geography, as 
the anciepts fsem to have underftood the term, 
and as ftated by Sir William Jones in the A- 
fiatic Refearches,* that is to fay, as an em¬ 
pire extending from the great northern range 
of Caucaftfs to the extreme fouthern point of 
iSinhala, or Ceylone, and from the frontiers 
of Perfia on the well to the Chinefe Ocean 
,on the eaft, it will be my province hereafter 
to detail a variety of circumftances that have 
relation to the early hiftory of China, at pre¬ 
sent fo little known, which will afford the 
ftrongeft corroboration to the Mofaic hiftory, 
and inconteftibly evince that the great lines of 
the moft ancient Afiatic and the Chriftian 
theology are the fame. From an elaborate 
cbmparifon which I have alfo made of the 
moft ancient hiftories of China, as they ftand 
tranflated and epitomized, in Couplet, Mar- 
tinius, and Du Halde, from thofe celebrated 
Chinefe books of profound antiquity the Xu- 
kim, or book of books j containing the annals 
of the three firft imperial dynafties ; the Xi- 
kim, a more extenfive hiftorical detail - } and 
the writings of Confucius, with'fuch authen¬ 
tic 

* See Afiatic Refearches, vol. i. p. 418. 
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tic Sanfcreet accounts of Indian hiftory as I 
have been able to procure, I have the moll 
confident hopes that new light will be reflected 
as well upon the intricate hiftory of thofe 
countries as upon that of Japan. The hiftory 
of the latter country, by Ksempfer, has in the 
courfe of that review been of infinite fervice to 
me, fince, as an immemorial connexion has 
fubfifted betwe^i thefe three nations, which, 
after all that has been written by De Guignes 
and the learned Pauw, have probably all three 
defcended from one common ftock, the early 
hiftory of the onemuft, under certain reftric- 
tions and with due allowances for the changes 
of cuftoms and opinions during a long courfe of 
ages, be confidered as the hiftory of the others. 

I {hall, in this place, prefent to. the view of 
the reader a few of the points in which that 
affinity may be clearly traced; and, in the firft 
place, let us attend to it in regard to their 
theology. 

Martinius, who, from a refidence of ten 
years upon the fpot, and from underftanding 
both the letters, or characters, and language, 
of the country, muft be fuppofed well qua¬ 
lified to judge of their religious doCtrines 
and practices, aflerts that they anciently wor¬ 
shipped one supreme God, a fpirit, nullis 

ad 
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ad religionem exciendtim jitnulachrh aut Jla - 
tuis ufty ufing neither images or figures to 
excite the devotion of the people, becaufe 
as the Deity was every where prefent, and 
his nature exalted far above the reach of 
human comprehenfion, it was impoffible by 
any external image properly to reprefent 
him to the fenfes of men. Therefore he 
obferves, nullum in iis templis antiquitus 
idolum vifebatur, fed fimplex tabella, in 
qua finenfi lingua literis aureis exaratum 
erat, fpiritualis cuftodis urbis fedes; no 
idol in the moft ancient periods of their 
empire was to be feen in all their temples, 
but only an unornamented tablet, upon 
which was engraved, in large Chinefe cha¬ 
racters, in gold, the following infcription: 
The sanctuary of the spiritual Guar¬ 
dian of the city. This pure worfhip of 
the Deity, whom they denominated Xang- 
ti, or Tyen, continued unadulterated till 
after the death of Confucius, which took 
place 500 years previous to the. Chriftian 
sera, and is a remarkable and almoft folitary 
inftance of the pure primeval worfhip fiou- 
rifhing among a people confining upon na¬ 
tions immerfed in the bafert idolatries of 
Alia. That they believed in the exiftence 

of 
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of fubordinate fpirits, the minifters of the 
great God in the government of the univerfe, 
and that they paid an inferior kind of ho¬ 
mage to thofe fpirits, is to be accounted for 
in the perfuafion, before noticed as being 
fo generally prevalent in Afia, that they might 
be their interceflors with offended Omni¬ 
potence, and avert his apprehended ven¬ 
geance. 

Confucius, the nobleft and- mod divine 
philofopher of the pagan world, was hitn- 
felf' the innocent occafion of the introduc¬ 
tion of the numerous and monftrous idols 
that in after-ages difgraced the temples of 
China; for, having in his dying moments 
encouraged his difconfolate principles by pro- 
phecying Si Fam Yeu Xim Gin, in oc- 
cidente erit Sanctus, in the weft the Holy 
One will appear; they concluded* that he 
meant the good Bhood of India, and imme¬ 
diately introduced into China the worfhip 
of that deity with all the train of abomina¬ 
ble images and idolatrous rites, by which that 
grots fuperftition was in fo remarkable a 
manner diftinguithed. To what holy and 
illuftrious perfonage, about to appear in the 
weft, Confucius, v^ho feems to have in¬ 
herited at once the fublime virtues and the 
prophetic 
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prophetic fpiritfjf the old patriarchs, alluded, 
(hall prefently be unfolded.* 

Were it not for the very Angular circum- 
(Vance, recorded in the Chinefe hiftories, that 
the mother of Fohi, the great anceftor of the 
Chinefe, was embraced and rendered pregnant 
by a rainbow, a mythological fable very 
probably originating either in 'fome mifcon- 
ceived tradition concerning the bow , which 
was firft manifefted to Noah as a token that 
the waters fhould never again inundate the 
globe, or elfe allunve to his having emerged 
from the bofom of the furrounding ocean 
to commence a new fcene of exiftence upon 
the renovated earth; were it not alfo recor¬ 
ded in the fame hiftories that Fohi carefully 
trained up [even forts of creatures , which he 
annually facrificed to the Supreme Spirit of 
Heaven and Earth, a circumftance fo exactly 
confonant to the account of Scripture, that 
Noah took into the ark of every clean bead: 
by /evens, and of fowls in the air by /evens j 
were it not that they fix the firft refidence 
of this their great anceftor, where, according 
to the moft ancient Sanfcreet traditions, the 
firft Chinefe colony did abfolutely fettle, in 

the 

* Vide Coupt’t. Scicnt. Sink. p. 71, and Martini Martinii 
Sifiic* Hiitonae, lib. iv. p. 149. Edit. daoJ. Amfterdara, 1659. 
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the province of Xensi, to the north-weft 
of India j were it not probable, from the 
total filence of Scripture concerning the fu¬ 
ture incidents of' the life of fo important a 
perfonage as the great and favoured patriarch 
and the mad unreftrained a£t of his progeny 
in building the tower of Babel, that he 
really did migrate from the place where 
the ark refted to fome fpot, remote from 
his degenerate offspring, on the extremities 
of Afia} did not the very name of him, 
who builded the firft altar after the flood, 
and offered thereon the firft vidtim to the 
Lord, fignify oblation, whence doubtlefs 
Noah was defignated as the facrificet on the 
old celeftial fphere, under the name of Shin. 
Num, his immediate fucceflbr in the govern¬ 
ment of China, or rather himfelf by another 
appellative, for thefe two perfons are denomi¬ 
nated the founders of that empire; did not 
we recognize the Oriental and in particular 
the Arabian denomination of China, which 
is Sin, and in Num the Menu of India, 
which words combined together may be 
rendered into Latin Sinicus Noab , the Chi- 
nefe Noah: were it not for thefe circum- 
ftances, which fo decidedly point to the perfon 
of Noah, I ffiould be inclined to agree in 
opinion 
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opinion with Mr. Bryant, that, by Fohi, the 
Chinefe meant the parent of the human race 
himfelf, inftead of the venerable father of the 
regenerated world. 

If Mr. Bryant’s hypothefis could be admit¬ 
ted, the eighteen thoufand years, which he 
obferves are faid to have intervened between 
the reign of the firft and fecond emperors 
of China, by being confidered as centuries 
only, (for which. interpretation of the word 
thoufand fome learned chronologifts have 
ftrenuoufly contended,) will come very-near 
the fcriptural account of time that elapfed 
from the period of the creation to the de¬ 
luge. In that cafe, however, Fohi and. Shin 
Num mull be confidered as diftinft charac¬ 
ters, living in very remote ages, which their 
hiftory does not warrant;* but that, at all 
events. Shin Num and Noah were the fame 
perfon, and that both meant the Menu of 
India, can fcarcely admit of a doubt, efpe- 
cially when Mr. Bryant’s judicious obferva- 
tion, that, in Hoang, or Hoam-ti, the fon 
of Shin Num, the veftiges of the fcriptural 
name of Ham may plainly be traced. As 
a farther corroboration of this fuppofition, 

I fhall for the prefent only add that the 

feven 

■* See Mr. Bryant’s Analyfis, vol.iii. p. 583. 
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feven regal defcendants of Shin Num, who, 
according to Couplet, reigned after him, 
that is, in the provinces fubjedl to the fu- 
preme head of the empire, were doubtlefs the 
feven Reyfhees, of holy men of India j and 
thefe, after all, were probably no other than 
the feven perfons who went into the ark with 
Noah, forming, with himfelf, the famous 
ogdoas of antiquity. 

From an author compelled in a great de¬ 
gree, on account of the repeated attacks 
made by fceptics upon the Mofaic hiftory 
through the Tides of Indian and Chinefe 
antiquities, not to pafs unnoticed thefe cir- 
cumftances, the reader will naturally be led 
to expedfc a more extenfive inveftigation of 
thefe abftrufe points hereafter. I Ihall, there¬ 
fore, at prefent, only inquire if any fenti- 
ments, of a nature confonant to 'thofe already 
demonftrated to have been fo widely diffufed 
through Alia, prevailed in any ancient theo¬ 
logical code of China. The purity of their 
primaeval theology has been noticed. They 
originally adored no fculptured images of 
the Deity, although they worshipped him 
in the emanations of guardian and benevo¬ 
lent fpirits that ilfue from the exhauftlefs 
fountairi of Peity. The dodlrine of thofe 
emanations, 


emanations, and the lapfe and immortality 
of the foul, afford the fhongeft reafon for 
fuppofing that the tradition of a God-Medi¬ 
ator, to appear upon earth after a certain 
revolution of ages, was cherifhed from time 
immemorial in China. Since Confucius 
ftriftly adhered to, and vigoroufly enforced 
in his writings, the pure do&rine of his 
country, which equally forbade all images 
of the Deity and the deification of dead 
znen; and, in conlequence, could not con- 
fiftently recommend to them to the grofs ido¬ 
latry of the Bhudfoifts} it is highly proba¬ 
ble that this devout and venerable perfonage, 
when he told them to look to the weft for the 
Holy One that was to appear upon earth , 
was infpired with fome foreknowledge of 
the great event of the redemption, and by 
divine infpiration was enabled to predict 
the advent of the Meffiah in Paleftine, a 
country which is exadtly fituated after the 
manner defcribed} and, indeed, is the raoft 
weftern country of Afia, in refpedl to 
China. 

In dire£l and pofitive proof that I am 
not attributing to the Chinefe theological 
notions which they did not in the moft 
ancient reras of their empire poffefss and. 
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in particular, that they really did, either 
traditionally, or by revelation, entertain 
a rooted belief of the pacification of the 
Divine Being by means of a human 
oblation of royal defcent and of diftin- 
guifhed piety, l fhould produce from their 
moft authentic hiftorians an inftance of a 
molt amiable and virtuous moharch, Chi no¬ 
tang, the founder of the fecond impe¬ 
rial dynafty of China, bearing the deno¬ 
mination of Xang, being called upoii by 
the public voice, at a period of national' 
diftreftf, to be the propitiatory facrifice of 
offended heaven. An univerfal barrennefs, 
arifing from continued drought, having for 
feven years together defolated the kingdom 
and thinned the inhabitants of it, Ching- 
tang was told by the priefts, who inter¬ 
preted the will of heaven, that its vengeance 
could only be appeafed by a human facrifice,; 
and he readily became the devoted victim 
of that vengeance. The aged king, faysi 
Martinius,* having laid by his imperial 
robes, cut off the venerable grey Hairs of his 
head, fhaved his beard, pared his nails, and 
fubje&ed himfelf to other preparatory Cere¬ 
monies, efteemed indignities in China, bare- 
Vol.V. D footed, 

• Vide Martini Martinii Hiftpri* Sinic*, lib. iii. p- 7J. 
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fopted,' coveredl over; with aflies, and, in the 
pofture of a condemned criminal,, approached 
the altar of fecrifice, where with fuppliant 
Iiandjiilhe entreated heaven to laiinch the 
thunder-bolt of its wrath, and accept the 
life pf : the monarch; as an atonement for 
the iins of the people. The Chinefe hif- 
todies , add that, after he,- bad finifhed his 
prayer, and for feme time devoutly waited 
the, ; awful drake, which was to jcruftt the 
f^vereign^ and fave, the nation, (a ftroke 
vfhicjl* <hpaven in remembrance of his piety 1 
3fid .jFgfignation forbore to inflift,); the Iky 
became focjdenly black with clouds, and; the 
rfin defeepded r 'ki torrents, fo that the fie¬ 
ri}, .earth fhprtly refumed its wonted ferti¬ 
lity, and unbounded plenty reigned over the 
who}© empire.* In the atinals; of China 
tfsiis folemn fa <3 is recorded to have hap¬ 
pened in the eighteenth century before Chrid; 
mid it is very remarkable, that, in the very 
fame century, according to Uftier*f* and the 
chronology of our Bibles, the teven years 
famine in Egypt happened. From this cir- 
qumdance- we are naturally induced to con¬ 
clude! tbafc the dearth fpoken of in Scrjp- 

■ > -- - ■ • ture 

’ w ** Martinius, p. 76. v Le Comptc, p. 319. 

,, f Vide Uiherii Jlnnalcs, p. 15. 
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ture was general throughout the Eaft; and 
indeed it is evident, from Jofeph’s fupplyirig 
all the neighbouring countries with grain, 
that it was. not confined to the Egyptian 
territories alone. Thus wonderfully do thie 
ancient archives of a great and enlightened 
nation, fecluded for three thoufand centuries 
from all connexion with the reft of thfc 
world, - whence ainfes an impoffibility that 
thofe archives Ihould be adulterated^ in this 
as well as in many other inftanccs which it 
will fall to my province to point out heret 
after,' bear decifive teftimony as well to thi 
authenticity of the JVfofak hiftory as to the 
verity of the great outlines of the Mofaid 
theology. Among thefe the wftigia, foe 
which alone I muft again repeat that I con* 
tend, the vejligia, of a pure undefeated Trinity, 
are not the leaft vifible. 

It is the refult of both extenfive reading 
and perfonal inquiry, made by a learned friend 
in Alia, that I am able to deferibe the vaft 
body of the Chinefe nation, thofe few ex¬ 
cepted who pradlife the pure arid refined pre¬ 
cept'of the great Gonfucius, as divuled, a ht 
this day, like the Indians, into fcwpgrJInd 
reljgioris fe£ts, if, in fa<ft, the nahkofm. 
ligiotu- may be bellowed upon thofe who 
i D 2 have 
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have fo far deviated from the pure primaeval 
devotion of their anceftors, as either, on the 
one hand, to be plunged into the grofTeft 
fnaterialifm, or, on the other, into the moft 
complicated and multifarious idolatry. It 
ijs furely no fmall honour for Chriftianity to 
be able to bring not a few proofs of its grand 
bnd fundamental truths from the very creed 
and pradice of its moft inveterate oppofers; 
to find its pure principles lying dormant in 
the defpumated and feculent drofs of paga- 
iiifin, and the hallowed fpark of that original 
flame which blazed upon the altar ereded by 
Noah, on his defcent from Ararat, occa- 
flonally beaming forth amidft the embers 
flnoaking upon the polluted fhrines of falfe 
and fictitious deities. 

f Tne firft and moft ancient of thefe feds is 
called the fe£l of immortals , and the founder 
of it was Lao-kiun, who flourifhed before 
Confucius, and about the year 600, preceding 
the Chriftian tera. Although the principles 
of Epicurus have been attributed to this 
great philofopher, and though the followers 
of;. Lao-kiun at this day are, as has been 
obftrved, rank materialifts, yet, from the ac*> 
count of his writings given by Couplet and 
Le Compte, there is the greateft reafon to 
fwppofe 
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fuppofp that his original do^f^e^^^beeiiP^ys^.^ 
grofsly corrupted and mifreprefeSatttt^hjNKiR^J^- 
difciplcs. They are called immortals, fay thefe 
writersi, from a certain liquor, which Lao- 
kiun invented, and which, he affirmed, would, 
if drank, make men immortal. This has 
every appearance of being an allegory, and 
hereby may be meant no other than the am- 
reeta, orambrofial nedtar of the Brahmins. 

They are notorioufly guilty of the worfhip of 
daemons, and temples of great fumptuoufnefs 
and magnitude are eredted to thofe daemons 
in various parts of the empire. It was the 
leading feature in Lao-kiun’s fyftem of phi- 
lofophical theology, and a fentence which he 
continually repeated as the foundation of all 
true wifdom, that Tao, the eternal Reafon^ 
produced One ; One produced T wo * 'Two pro¬ 
duced Three j and Three produced all things: 
a raoft lingular axiom for a heathen phi- 
lpfopher, and, as Le Compte, from whofe 
Memoirs of China I have verbatim copied 
the above fentence, obferves relative to it, 
a very evident propf that he mull have had 
fame obfeure notions qf a Trinity.* 

The other great fedt of China is that of. 
the Bhudfoifts, or thofe who worfhip the- 
D 3 . Indian 

* Le Cpmpte’s Memoirs-of China, p. 314. 
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Indian god fihudda under the foftened mame 
of Fo, as^from not having either Bk>r D 
among the characters that form their al¬ 
phabet, they were unable to pronounce -the 
prior appellation. The Bhudfoifts have been 
denominated downright atheifts; the con¬ 
trary, however, may be fairly inferred from 
the pra&ice of thofe who worfliip a ftone 
as the itnage of God. That our Britifh 
Druids, were a race of Eaftern philofophers 
of the fedt of the Indian Bhudda, I: mean 
the elder, who was the fame identical per- 
fon as the Phoenician Taut, the Egyptian 
Hermes, the Woden of the Scandinavians, 
and the Mercury of the Greeks and Romans, 
I hope, fhortly, to produce very clear evi¬ 
dence in an exprefs treatife upon the an¬ 
tiquity of Stonehenge. I had hopes of being 
able to comprefs the fubjedt fufficiently to 
form a chapter of this volume of Indian 
Antiquities; but I found myfelf obliged, 
occafionally, to diverge fo far from fubjedts 
immediately connedted w t ith India, and to 
take fuch an extenfive range,. in proof of. my 
pofitions, through every region of Afia, or 
father of the earth, that fcarcely an odtavo 
volumei and mudh lefs a chapter of fttch a 
volume, would be fuffident to contain the 

refult 
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reful# of the inquiry. I refer\^lhat intereft- 
ing f(i$>jed: f®r a diilind DiflSr^bW- : 

The Bhudfoiftsof China haveliad thefkitt 
to reader their real opinions lefseafyof dift 
cuflion, by adopting the artifice made dfe of 
by the ancient Egyptian and Greek philofo- 
phersj to veil their myfteriouS tenet®,* ; thal of 
a two-fold dod rihe ; * the one - exoter ic,' (ft 
exterrial, the Other esoteric, Ot* intdMoK 
If, however, they are at all aeqdaih&d with, 
the maxims of the genuine, that is, the elder, 
Bhudda of India; for, I believe the fecond 
to be a mere fidion fpringing up out of the 
Eaftern fyftem of the Metempfychofis and 
divine emanations j they mull have fome ideas 
of a triune Deity, intended in their motley 
theology; for, the Phoenician Taut, their 
famous Bhudda, if Suidas upon that word 
may be credited, had his furname of Trif- 
megift, from his decided affertions on that 
point pf faith. Hence too hiscaduceus, which 
I have had engraved for the more particular 
infpedion of the reader, is adorned with that 
old Egyptian fymbol of Deity, the globe, wings, 
and ferpent. Nor (hould it, on this fubjed, 
be forgotten, that this caduceus is defcribed 
by the ancients as producing three leaves to¬ 
gether, a facted trefoil, intimating the three- 
D 4 fold. 
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fold diftin&ion in the Deity, for which he 
was fo ftrenuous an advocate. Thus Hjomer, 
in the Hymn to Mercury, calls it £a£$o» 
ygvo-tntv TPIIIETHAON, the golden THREE- 
1, EAF ED wand.* 

It is now high time that we ftiould, leave 
the eaftern confines of Afia, and, bending 
our progrefs towards its weftern extremeties, 
refume our inveftigation of the feverat Tri¬ 
nities of Greece. 


* Vide Hymn, in Mercurim. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

—— n yctf) let UXxtwv, 

*H Mucr^i ’Arjniifovi 

The Chdldaan and Egypt tain. Being the Source 
of the Greek, theology-, the DoSlrines rela¬ 
tive to a Trinity taught By Pythagoras, 
Parmenides, and Plato, ought not to be 
•wondered at, nor their true Allufion denied. — 
The extenfve Travels of Pythagoras and Plato 
into the Higher Afia and Egypt detailed .— 
Their refpeSlive Trinities, and that of 
Parmenides, Numenids, and the later 
Greek Philojbpbers, confdered.—A retrospec¬ 
tive Summary of the Whole of the Argument 
on the Cbrijli'an and Pagan Trinities in the 
preceding Chapters . 

A FTER the numerous quotations, in the 
preceding pages, from the Grecian phi¬ 
losophers, moft eminent in the Pagan world, 
quotatiqns which demonftrate they were by 
no means nnimpreffed with notions on this 
point, Similar to thpfe entertained by the 

more 
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more ancient fages of Afia \ I fliall, perhaps, 
be«excufed from fwelling thefe pages with 
an infinite number of paflages that might 
be fele&ed. from the whrki-of Pythagoras, 
Plato, Parmenides, and others, in additional 
proof of what has^feeen already advanced on 
this fubjeft. I muft again repeat, that it was 
from the fountains of Chaldsean, Perfian, 
Indian,' and Egyptian, learning, that thqfe 
Grecian fages, as well by the channel of 
Orpheus as fey their own perfonaf travels in 
ffeoie countries, derived that copious ftream 
jq£ theological knowledge, whieh was after¬ 
wards, by-their djfdples, (q widely d-iffyfed 
through Greece and Italy} having, therefore, 
fuccefsfully explored the fource, there is lefs 
occafion for us to wafte our time in minutely 
tracing the^defccnding current. 

It may/ with truth, be affirmed, that, 
there was fcarcely,one of all the .celebrated 
philofophers, who eftabliChed > the’ feveral 
fchools of Greece, diftinguilhed by their 
names, who had pot refided, for a confidecafele 
peripd, either in one or the other of the coun¬ 
tries juft mentioned. A production of the 
evidence, on which this nffertion is founded, 
will probably be con fide red of no final! weight 
in this difcuffion. , 

Let 
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Let r*s commence our retrofpefl with the 
travels cjf Pythagoras, who flourjlhcd in 4 he 
fixth century, before the birth- of Chrift. 
According to the account of hisdifciple Jatn- 
blichus,* the firft voyage of Pythagoras, in 
purfuit of knowledge, after the completion 
of his academical exercifes at Samos, was to 
Sidon, his native place, where he was early 
initiated into ail themyfterious rites and 
fciencts of Pheenueia, a country whence, J 
have before obferved, the elder Taut emi* 
grated to Egypt, and where the profound 
Samothracian orgia and the Cabiric rites 
were firft inftifcuted. From Phcenicia, onr 
philofopher travelled into Egypt, and there* 
with an unabated avidity after, fcience, as. well 
as with unexampled perfeverance, continued* 
under the fevereft poflible difcipliue, pur* 
pofely impofed upon him .by the jealous priefts 
of that country, during two-and-twenly years t 
fucceffively to imbibe the ftream of know¬ 
ledge ac Heliopolis, at Memphis, and afc 
Diofpolis, or Thebes. ; Aftonifhed at his ex- 
eniplary patience and abftinence, the haughty 
Egyptian priefthood relaxed from their cfta- 
bliftied fule of never divulging the arcana of 
their theology to a ftranger} for, according to 
another 


Jamblichus, in Vita Pythag. cap. 13. 
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another writer of his life, Diogenes Laertius, 
he was admitted into the intnoft Idyta of 
their temples, and there was taught thofe, 
ftupcndous truths of their myftic philofophy, ' 
which were never before revealed to any fo¬ 
reigner.^ He is faid even to have fubmitted 
to circumcifion, that he might more rigidly 
conform to their dogmas, and leave no point 
of their moft recondite fcience* unexplored. i 

It was during this long fefidence and feclu- ' 

Son, amidft the priefts of the Thebais, that 
he arofe to that high proficiency in geome¬ 
trical and aftronomical knowledge, to which 
no Greek before him had ever reached, and 
few fince have attained. 

- But all this hggregate of Egyptian wifdom j 
could not fatisfy the mind of Pythagoras, 
whofe ardour for fcience fee ms to have in- j 
ere a fed with the difeouragements thrown in 
the way Of his obtaining it. He had heard 
of the Chaldssan and Perfian Magi and the 
renowned Brachmanes of India, and he was 
impatient to explore the hallowed caves of 
the former and the confecrated forefts of the 
latter. He was meditating this delightful > 
excurfion at the time that Cambyfes com¬ 
menced his celehrated expedition againft 

Egypt, 

* Diogenes Laertius, lib. ii. p. 9^. 


* 
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Egypt, which terminated in the plunder of its 
treasuries, the flaughter of its gods, and the 
burning of its temples. During the remainder 
of the period of his abode in Egypt, he had 
the mortification to be a fpe&ator of all thofe 
namelefs indignities which his. patrons and 
inftru&ors underwent from that fubverter of 
kingdoms: and enemy of fcience. Pythagoras 
himfelf was taken prifoner, and Tent with 
other captives to Babylon. The Chakbean 
Magi, hoyvever, at that metropolis, received 
with tranfport the wandering fon of fcience. 
All the fublime arcana inculcated in the an¬ 
cient Qfcaldaic oracles, attributed to the elder 
Zoroafter, were now laid open to his view. 
He renewed, with intenfe ardour, thofe aftro- 
nomicai refearches, in which the. Babylonians 
fo eminently excelled $ and learned from them 
new ideas relative to the motions, power, 
property, and.influences, of the heavenly 
bodies, as well as their fituations in the hea¬ 
vens, and the vaft periods they took to com¬ 
plete their revolutions.' 

Babylon mufthave been, at that particular 
period, the proudeft and moft honoured ca¬ 
pital upon earth, fince it is evident, from Dr. 
Hyde,* that both the prophet Ezekiel and 

the 

* See Hyde de Refig. vet. Perf. p. ? 
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the fecond Zoroafter, the friend of Hyflafpes, 
whom Porphyry calls Zaratus, (a r^ame ex¬ 
ceedingly fimilar to the Oriental appellation 
of Ziratusht,) refided there at ti|e fame 
, time. The former, attached to the man who 
had Aibmitted in Egypt to one fundamental 
rite preferibed by the Jewilh law, infiru&ed 
him in the awful principles of the Hebrew 
religion} the latter made him acquainted with 
the -do&rines of the two predominant prin¬ 
ciples in nature, of good and evil, and un-. 
folded to his aftoniihed view all the ftu- 
pendous myfteries of Mithra. Twelve years, 
according to Porphyry, were fpent by Py¬ 
thagoras in this renowned-capital,' from which, 
when he had regained his liberty, determined 
to complete his treafare of Asiatic literature, 
he fought the diftant, hut celebrated, groves 
of the Brachmans of India.* Among that 
fecluded and fpeculative race, he probably 
carried to the higheft point of perfection, 
attainable in that age, thofe aftronomical in- 
veftigations, to which he was ib deeply de¬ 
voted: by them he was probably inftrudfced 
in the true fyftem of the univerfe, which, to 
this day, is diftinguifhed by his name: among 
them he greatly enlarged the limits of his 
‘ metaphylical 

in Vita Pythag. p. 185, edit. Cantab, 
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nvetaphy&ral knowledge.: and from them ht 
carried a#ay theglorious do# line :of the im¬ 
mortality €>f the foul, which he firft divulged 
in Greece, and the fanciful doctrine of 4he 
Mfetempfychofis. 

Plato was born at Athens, in the ; 8 8 th- 
Olympiad, or about 43.0 years before Chrift. 
He had the honour and advantage of haying 
Socrates for the guide and preceptor of his; 
youth. Already infiriuftedin all the intricate 
do&rines of the Pythagorean philofbphy*-on 
the death of that martyr to thecaufe of truth, 
he travelled firft into Italy, and then into 
Egypt, as well to mitigate the anguifh he iett 
at the lofs of fo excellent .and wife a man* as 
to increafe the treafures of knowledge with' 
which hi$ mind was. already, f° amply ft<#*d. 
Cicero eKprefsly jn|t?f;m^ W> that, in yifitaag 
Egypt, his ; p£U*fip4t to learn mathe¬ 

matics ap^fCflefiaftioal Speculations among: 
the barbarians for,, by this difgraceful (ap¬ 
pellation, 5 the fa$idious Greeks ftigmatized all 
foreign nations. He travelled, lays Valerius 
Maximus, over the whole; of, that country, 
informing himfelf, by means of the priefts, 
during his progrefs, of geometry in all its 
various and multifold branches, as well as of 

their 


* Cicero de Firibufi, tap. 5. 
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their aftronomical obfervations: and, while 
the young ftudents at Athens were inquiring 
for Plato, and languiftiing for his inftru&ions, 
that philofopher was indulging his contem¬ 
plations on the Ihores of the Nile, furveying 
the canals cut from that river, and meafuring 
the dams that reftrained its rifing waters, being 
himfelf but a difciple to the fages of the 
Thebais.* From thofe fages, Paufanias, in 
Meffoniis, affirms he learned the immortality 
of the foul, and, from the ft)le and tenor of 
his writings, it is pretty evident that he was 
deeply verfed in the facred books attributed to 
Hermes Trifmegift. It is equally evident that 
Plato had read with attention the Mofaic 
Writings and hiftory, not through the me¬ 
dium, as has been afferted, of the Greek 
tranflation, (for, that tranflation was not made 
till the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which 
took place near two hundred yeiif after the 
birth of Plato,) but by means of hit own in¬ 
defatigable exertion in acquiring languages 
and exploring the fources of Oriental fcience 
and traditions. Indeed the ftudy of the 
Eaftern languages, fo neceffary to a traveller 
in the Eaft, and, in particular, the Egyptian 
and Phoenician, which differed only in dialed: 

from 


*. Valerius Maximus, lib. viiu cap. 7. 
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from the%Hebrew, cannot be fuppofed to be 
unattendfciTto by a man fired with fuch an in- 
fatiable tfcitft of learning; as was Plato. Add 
to this,,that, with the multitude -of Jews, 
which, about that period of their; diflipation, t 
flocked tp -Egypt, he could fcarcely fail of 
frequently converfmg, in order to penetrates 
into their facred records, and myftic cabbala,) 
fo famous, but fo little, underftood;. through¬ 
out Afla.; .The beft evidence of this faft is to - 
be found.in his writings, where are to be met' 
with fuch repeated alluflons to what he de¬ 
nominates TruXxtoi foyot, ancient difeourfes, or 
traditions,'-and certain i tv^ioi kxi $otvi?iot {ivQoi ,; 
or Syrian and Phoenician, fables, that-.it is im- 
poffible to confider this philofopher as not 
converfant; in Hebrew antiquities,; The con¬ 
trary, in fant, wasJfo manifefl: to Numenius, 
a Pythagor^ap^phiiofopher of the fecond- cen¬ 
tury, that,s»£cordmg to Clemens Alexandri- 
11 US, he eXCliimed,. T* eg’t ^nXxTcov t Muo-yg 
’AtIixi^uv, What is Plato but Mofes converting 
in the language of Athens ?* > 

Thus, in a curfor^ manner, have I traced 
the veftigia of th&e two famous .Greeks 
through fhofe countries where either the true 
theology was firfl: propagated or firft perverted^ 
Vot.V. - E Let 

? Clem. Alexand, Stromat. Ijb.i. p.411, edit. Oxon. 




Let us now proceed m a manner comment 
with the brevity we profefs to obferve, after 
fuch a wide range through the fchools of 
Alia,' to examine the leading features of their 
refpeCtive fyftems of theology. 

It will fcarcely be contested that Pythagoras 
borrowed from the Egyptian priefts, who were 
fo deeply involved in iymbols and hiero¬ 
glyphics, that fymbolical and (enigmatical way 
of inftruCting his difciples as to ethical and 
theological fubjeCts, which he fo univerfally 
adopted} and I (hall, hereafter, when confi- 
dering the literature of India, have occafion 
to prove that nearly all his moft famous fym- 
bols have their origin, not in Grecian, but 
Oriental, ideas bnd manners. A firtrilar ob- 
fervation holds good in refpeCl to his venera¬ 
tion for facred myftic numbers; for, when I 
inform the reader, that the ten numerical cha¬ 
racters of arithmetic are originally of Indian, 
and not, as generally fuppofed, of Arabian, 
invention, he will entertain little doubt in 
what Eaftern country he learned, in fuch per¬ 
fection, that abftrufe fojgnce. On that very 
particular and curious belief entertained both 
by Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato, relative to 
the agency of good and evil demons, fome 


attendant on the human race, as a kind of 
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guardian an* f ® g^^noided hicnfe'f w* 
fpecies, Socrat«affir^ anandev „ p l 0 t„ng 

oth^fpl^J^has been mpM** 
their ium, the >° {he cha idaie theurgy, 
open in our revie fobliin<t point* in 

I, is, however. referenc e to .the 

t hdr the°l°CT. biro fdf, that we have at pter. 

This vvvfe ancient^ J THK cstjty, and 

the great Father of*". ^ wh ich 

p.»«. TBE “? N intended to exprefc bis con. 
goras doubtlefs „ well as 

ceptions of th ^ * Tbe fok ca«fe and fiA 
the divine nature. ifb he adeemed the 
principle of att and fource of har- 

Deity the centre ^ n n this almighty 

mony. HeUtewife ^ wh . ch ^ a fer- 
Sovereign the narae >,.„ 7 , ft u vnQ ftafis of hia 


niTir, accot ii^ ^ ; s >i« 
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addded to the Travels of Cyrus, we are not to 
underhand twd peffons of the Chriftiar*' Tri¬ 
nity, biit a whrld of intelligent and corporeal 
fubftanees, : vvhich is the effedt whereof unity is 
thelitufo*'->■ When the reader, however, 1 fhall 
bave^d&lyj-efleidted chi all that has been pre- 
vioufly-fiifeniitted; to his confideration in the 1 
fernfetfpartofthis volume, to the do®ripe of 
which this Pythagorean fentiment is fo per¬ 
fectly cofflentafieoUs, he will- probably be in¬ 
duced, ttf think, that, by fo remarkable an ex- 
prefljon, ^Pythagoras intended to allude to the 
emanation of beings of an order far fuperior 
th.ofe tpferred to in the page of that writer. 
Bfefid|es,' as Dr^ Cudworth has judickmlly ob-> 
ferved concerning the opinions of Pythagoras, 
frncehe is generally acknowledged to have fol¬ 
lowed the principles *of the Orphic theology, 
whofe Trinity .we have Teen,. and, .a$ rsjdlow- 
ed by Chevalier Ramfay liimfdf, was cO&»r, 
BaXii Zuy'i or Light, Counsel, and-LiFE;’ 
it cannot realbnably be doubted that he adopt¬ 
ed this among the other * doftlrines* of Or- 
pfh.eas.-f/ 

The three hypoftafes that form the Trinity 
of Plato, it is Well known, sate to AyocQsv, Tsfaj, 

' dften . 

* See les Voyages de Cyrus, tom.ii. p, 193, edit. Rouen, 
t Cud worth’s Intelleftual Syftem, vol. i. p. 374. 
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ofteru denominated by him %tid?¥v$i 

KocrpaXi- When Plato, in various ptiHs of hi£ 
writings', calls his' fifft hypditeffsy ca$s he; fre¬ 
quently does, o vqt&Tae Qio; and ib jieyi$is ®$ui, 
and ufes-terms, with refne# to the oehet twb 
hypoftifes, which tatarlia kinrd T o# fidbordirfaf- 
tion jj£tthu his Tjrinitjr, it; is fcatfcety poffib’fe 
to mifl&kjsdrrtallfrfion fo plain .td’ thfft higher 
.Tr iAnifor 'which- we; cow t eta d.-~ Thd-'toUnWi'^s 
4hftiUgfc> Which travelled, affft”-the : people 
iwith whom he converfed,* immediately point 
out the fource of; a do&rine fo fiftgukrj flow*- 
ing frbm-jlie pen of ’-aivunenlighten^d- Pagan. 
•It is very probable; that, from his ; fecqtiaint&fiee 
with Egyptian, Place nidan, andioiher'Oriental, 
languages, intimately a.tonndQSfiJfc’Myh the 
facred dialect,' this philafopher derived the 
term Aap&., which - is-the? fecoiid in his Tri¬ 
nity j for Aoy&>, as has been frequently before 
remarked;in thefe pages, ;is the'literal transla¬ 
tion of the ChalMicrMfmra, the facred appel¬ 
lative by which;' the Ancient paraphrafts in¬ 
variably underhand the Meffiah. The notion 
is entirely Hebraic. - ’The Meffiah was called 
the Mimra, or Word, becaufe,, in the Mofaic 
account of the creation, - that expreffign fo 
frequently occurs, et b-ixit Deus^ and there¬ 
fore it was a very unjuft accufation (although, 
... E 3. ' , , from 
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from his ignorance of the real fadt, a very 
pardonable one) which Amelius, the PIa«r 
tonift, brought againft St. John, when, having 
read the firft verfe of that evangelift, vdfeire 
the term AoyO* occurs no lefs than three 
times, he complained that John had trans¬ 
ferred into his Gofpel the myfterious expreflion 
of his matter, exclaiming, “ By Jupiter, this 
barbarian agrees in fentiment with our Plato, 
and, like him, conftitutes the Aoy©- of God in 
the rank of a firft principle 1”* The fadt is 
that St. John made ufe of an ancient and ap¬ 
propriate term, by which the Mefiiah was 
known to the Hebrew race, whereas Plato 
made ufe of it, becaufe the expreflion fre¬ 
quently occured in the exotic theology, which 
he had borrowed, without knowing either 
the original meaning or fecondary allufion of 
the term. 

It is ftill more probable, that the adtive 
divine agent, which, in the Mofaic writings, is 
called nvevpot 0s», is the fame with that pri- 
mteval principle, which, in reviewing the trif- 
megiftic theology of Hermes, we obferved was 
denominated by a word fimilar to mind, or 
intelligence. This primitive principle is 
in the Orphic dodtrines ftyled Divine 

Love, 

* Amelius citatus in Drufii An no tat. in John i. 1. 
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Love, generating all things; and, in the Pla¬ 
tonic writings, with ftill more marked allu- 
fionto that fupreme demiurgic Spirit, whofe 
powerful breath infufed into nature the firft 
principles of life, is called or the 

Soul of the world. 

Parmenides, according to Stanley’s autho¬ 
rities, was of Elea, a city of Magna Grecia, 
that gave its name to the Eleatic fed, to 
which Parmenides belonged. He fiourUhed 
in the 89th Olympiad. Involved in nearly 
equal obfcurity with the incidents of his life 
are the dodrines which he taught; they were 
written in verfe, and the fubftance of them is 
given in Plato’s Parmenides, the leaft intelli¬ 
gible of that philofopher’s produdions. Stan¬ 
ley has not illumined that abftrufe treatife by 
the epitome which he has given of its con¬ 
tents.* To Simplicius and Plotinus pofierity 
is indebted for the beft explication of the pre¬ 
cepts of his philofophy, in which, however, 
amidfl: furrounding darknefs, the veftigia of 
this dodrine are to be difcerned. Of that phi- 
lofophical theology the great and fundamental 
maxim was, that the Deity is iv uca •&roXi.as> or 
one and man v j which words, if they do jiot 
allude to the unity of the divine Effence and 
E 4 the 

* Stanley’s Lives of the Philofophers, p. 448. 
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the plurality of perfons in that Effejfice, it is 
difficult to decide to what they do allude. If 
the reader fhould conceive, that, by this Angu¬ 
lar mode of exprefling himfelf, Parmenides 
meant a phyfical, and not a divine, principle, 
Simplicius, cited by Cud worth, as ah author 
well acquainted with that philofopher’s real 
opinions, will inform him otherwife, and that 
he wrote a wt^i tv <pv<rtKv gQiyyxv, aAAa tv 
avTv ovrog ; not concerning a phyfical element, 
but concerning the true Ens j* and I fhall add 
to Cud worth’s remarks on this fubjeft, that 
the true Ens was no other than the Jehovah 
of the Hebrews, a word which Buxtorf (cited 
by me in a former page) aflerts to mean Ens, 
existens, and whence, it is more than pro¬ 
bable, the Greek word, defcriptive of the di¬ 
vine entity, was derived. Plotinus, comment¬ 
ing on Plato’s Parmenides, reprefents him as 
acknowledging three divine unities fubordi- 
nate : to <&(>utov h to itugiuTegov ev, xxi Sevre^ov h 
TreXXoi, Xsyuv' xctt r^iroVy tv vou ttoXXx : <c the fir If 
tinity/being that which is moft perfectly and 
properly one j the fecond, that which is called 
by him one-many ; and the third, that which 
is by him e^prefled one and many.” Ploti¬ 
nus then adds : %ou au/x^uvog vrog xou uuTcg Ig-t 

rxtg 

f Cfidworth’s Intelleitual Syftem, vol. i. p. 3S4. 
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row; T^trtv : “ fo that he himfelf alfo (Parme¬ 
nides) agreed in the acknowledgement of a 
Triad of archical hypoftafes.”* The pro¬ 
bable meaning of Parmenides in thefe dif- 
tinflidns is commented upon at length ; by 
Cudworth, to whom I muft refer the reader 
for more particular information, while I finally 
pafs on to the confideration of the ideas upon 
this fubjeft of fome others of the moreidiftin- 
guilhed philofophers of Greece. „ 

One of the moft exprefs and clear of the 
ancient philofophers on this fubjedt was Nu- 
meniusi a Pythagorean, who flouriftied in the 
fecond century, and who, if Eufebius rightly 
reprefents his fentiments, wrote concerning 
Three Sovereign Deities. He makes the Se¬ 
cond the Son of the Firft, and, by a coarfe, 
but decifive, figure of fpeech, calls the Third 
Hypoftafis, 'Anoyovog, Grmdfonsf 

The Trinity of Plotinus very remarkably 
refembled Plato’s, and confifted of to 'Ey, the 
One; Njff, the Mind; and Yvxy, the Soul^ 
and thefe he denominates r^etg d^mug vts-cga- 
<mg, three archical or principal hypoftafes. 
The Trinity of Amelius, his contemporary, we 

have 

* Plotini Ennead. 5. lib. i. cap. 8. 

f Vide Eufebius, Prxp, Evang. lib. ii. p. 537 ; and Prcclus in 
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have clearly feen in a former page, was a plain 
Trinity of perfons; for, he ftyled them rg»r 
@atn\us t three kings, and makes them all 
SxiMtsgyist;, creators.* Porphyry called the firft 
hypoftafis in his Trinity, in lingular con¬ 
formity to the notion of Chriftians, tov Uaregec, 
the Father j his fecond was N«#r, the Mind, 
like Plato’s; but his third hypoftafis differed 
from Plato's and all that went before him; for, 
he denominated it not the Soul of the World, 
but a Soul vwtptoTfuos, above that of the 
world.-j- 

There was an attempt made by Jamblichus, 
Proclus, and fome of the later Platonifts, to 
invalidate this venerable do&rine of Chrif- 
tianity, by multiplying the number of the di¬ 
vine hypoftafes, and by exalting the to 'A yaOev 
to an eminence far above the other two. Of 
this effort I fhall only obferve, that it proved 
as futile as it was malignant; and, having 
now, through a feries of ages, and a variety 
of countries, many of them very remote from 
each other, examined the hiftory of both the 
Chriftian and Pagan Trinities, and fhewn the 
extent of this do&rine over all the Oriental 
world, I fhall clofe the prolonged digreffion 

with 

• Proclus, cited before in Timseo, p. 93. 
f Proclus in Tim. p. 94 and 98. 
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with a few reflexions that naturally refult 
from the furvey. 

The firft that forcibly ftrikes the mind is, 
that this doctrine could not be the invention 
of Plato, becaufe it has been plainly proved, 
by accumulated evidence, to have exifted in 
the Higher Alia, and particularly in India, a 
thoufand years before Plato flourilhed* for, of 
that remote date are the Elephanta caverns, 
and the Indian hiftory of the Mahabbarat, ht 
which a plain Triad of Deity is alluded to 
and defignated. 

Of confequence, ftill more palpably falfe 
muft be the aflertion, that Juftin Martyr, who 
had formerly been a Platonift, firft imported 
it into the Chriftian church, from the writinge 
of that philofopher, in the fecond century. We 
have feen that, in fad, this do&rine, long 
before Plato flouriflied, was admitted, but 
concealed, among the myftic cabbala of the 
rabbiesj and, as undoubtedly one of the ftrong- 
eft, if not the JlrongeJl , of the arguments, ad* 
duced in favour of the dodrine of the Trinity 
being known and acknowledged by the ancient 
rabbies, is that deduced from the evident ap¬ 
pearance of it in the Chaldee paraphrafes, 
compofed before the violent difputes on the 
fubjed broke forth, I have feleded many 
fir iking 
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ftrlking paflages from them, which, I imagine, 
cannot fail to have their due weight. I fhall 
not, therefore, here enlarge farther on that 
head, but only infert a remark omitted before, 
that the famous and' frequently-cited paflage 
in the Pfalms, the Lord faid unto my Lord t is 
tranflated in the Targum, the LordJaid unto 
Ms Word j which, if not underftood of the 
iecond hypoftafis, is inexplicable nonfenfe, and 
can be refolved by no idiom whatever. 

< 3 > It is a circumftance not lefs aftonifhing than 
true, that the Jews fliould admit the miracles, 
•.while they' deny the divinity, ofChriftj for, 
€the reader. has been already informed, that, 
Unfable otherwife to account for the power 
(Which he exerted in working thofe miracles, 
the reality of which they dare not deny, they 
3rre driven to the extremity of aflerting that 
'tbofe miracles were wrought by means of the 
;tfETRA. eR AMMATON, which he ftole out of 
the Jftfly of Holies. Now, their not denying 
miracles is one great and decided, proof of 
’thfeib ^having been really and publicly per- 
forrtied,' and eonfequently of his being the 
■Meffiah. Inftead of that belief, however, to 
.which impartial truth fhould lead them, they 
obftinately continue to call the crucified Jefus 
the wicked Balaam, the prophetic impoftoj?, 

who 
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who ftole the tetragrammaton, and to; 
whom they impute all the fufferings of their 
nation, becaufe, as Abarbanel has it, “ That 
deceiver impioufly called himfelf the Son of 
God."* Hence inflamed with intolerable ha¬ 
tred againfl: Chriftians, they remain almoft. 
totally ignorant of the leading principles i of 
the Chriftian religion and the foundations on* 
which it refts. And thus long are they likely; 
to remain, while they continuoto entertain? 
the incongruous, the fe'nfual, the abfurd, con-? 
ceptions, which, at this day, prevail amongi 
them, relative to the imaginary being whom; 
they have adorned with the enfigns and audio-,’ 
rity of the true MeJJiah, v. 

There was an ancient and alrhoft imme-i 
modal tradition • among the Jews, that thei 
world was to laft only fix thoufand years. They 
divided the ages, during Which it was to con¬ 
tinue, in the following manner. Two thou¬ 
fand years were to elapfe before the law took 
place; two thoufand were to be pafled under, 
the law j and two thoufand under the Mef-, 
fiah. Indeed, this fexmillennial duration of 
the world was, it is probable, too much the 
belief of the ancient fathers, who conceived, 
that, as the creation was formed, in fix days, 

' reckoning,, 

* See Safnage, p. 254.. 
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reckoning, according to that aflertion in the 
Pfalms, that every day is with God as a thou- 
fand years, and was concluded by a grand 
fabbath or day of almighty reft, fo the 
world was ordained to laft only during the re¬ 
volution of fix thoufand years. 

Time rolled on in its rapid and reliftlefs 
career, and proved to them the fallacy of this 
ancient tradition. Still, however, their moft 


celebrated rabbins continued calculating, by 
the courfe of the ftars, the times of their great 
Mefliah’s expected advent. Repeated calcula¬ 
tions of thofe times, and as repeated di(ap¬ 
pointments, have, at length, nearly plunged 
.in defpair the infatuated Tons of Judah. 
Rabbi Abraham, who, in the year 1516, had 
found, engraved upon a wall, a very ancient 
prophecy, relative to that coming, had de¬ 
clared that the fame ftar, which appeared when 
Jofhua conquered the land of Canaan, and 
when Ezra brought back the people from Ba¬ 
bylon, would again appear in the year 1529, 
when the Meffiah might, for a certainty, be 
expected: but the predi&ion was by no means 
verified by the event, and the more recent 
Talmudic dolors, ftung by this painful cx-‘ 
pofure of their credit, pray to God that thei 
man who now prefumes to calculate the times| 
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of the Meffiah may burft afunder, and that his 
bones may fwell and break. Such is their ftrong 
language in the Gemara. His coming, they 
affert, is ftill delayed on account of the un¬ 
repented fins of the people. When this con- 
ftellation lhall at length manifeft itfelf, the 
moft awful prodigies in nature are to precede 
his defcent. The moft fanguinary wars lhall 
defolate the globe} a dew of blood lhall fall 
down from heaven; plague and famine lhall 
ravage the earth; and the moft venomous 
reptiles and the moft favage monfters of the 1 
defert are to be let loofe on mankind. The 
fun itfelf lhall be turned into darknefs and 
the moon into blood, according to Joel’s 
prophecy, but, in thirty days, lhall recover 
their priftine brightnefs. “ Men,” fays the Ge¬ 
mara, ** formidable with two heads and nume¬ 
rous eyes, burning like fire, lhall come from 
the extremities of the earth ; and a powerful 
and defpotic monarch finally prevailing lhall 
govern the univerfe with a rod of iron.”* His 
throne 0*11 be eftablilhed in Rome, (a proof 
at what period they expected the Meffiah,) but 
he lhall reign only nine months, when the 
firft Meffiah, the Jon of Jofepb , as he is called 
in the Talmud, lhall appear} and, routing 

this 


* Gemara, Title Sanhedrim, fol. 52. 
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this tyrant with great daughter, fhall efta- 
blifh a more righteous throne. This throne, 
though more righteous, is however to be 
fcarcely lefs fanguinary j for, in one battle, 
nearly two hundred thoufand combatants 
with their leader are to perilh. At length 
the great archangel Michael is to blowthree 
times the trumpet of heaven; and then the 
defire oj nations, the true Mefliah, the Son of 
David, is to appear with the prophet Elijah 
by his fide. All the Chriftians and infidels 
then living are to be annihilated at the fecond 
blaft of that trumpet. All the virtuous de- 
ceafed of the Jews, from the time of Mofes, 
are to rife from their graves, and attend the 
Mefliah to the renovated Jerufalem, which, 
with its temple, is to be rebuilt with pre¬ 
cious ftones. A banquet of boundlefs mag¬ 
nificence is to be prepared for them, which is 
to be adorned with a Leviathan fatted of old 
for "this feaft of the blefled; with a female 
Behemoth, of exquifite flavour; and with the 
bird Bariuchne, a bird of fuch fl^pendous 
magnitude, that, when its wings are expanded, 
the orb of the fun is darkened. Wine, treafu- 
red up ever fince the creation, in thl vault of 
Adam, is to flow in abundant ftreams* wine, 
of the rich vintage that commenced before 

the 
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the earth became defiled and curfed; wine, 
the flavour and fpirit of which is not to be 
decayed, but improved, by its immenfe age. 
Such are the conceptions, reader, and others a 
thoufand times more grofs, of the Jewifli 
nation relative to the grand banquet to take 
place on the Meffiah’s appearance. Bafnage 
profefles faithfully to have detailed thefe va¬ 
rious circumftances from Maimonides, Abar- 
banel, and other celebrated rabbies, and from 
him I have copied the luxurious picture, to 
mark the corruption of their minds, and their 
carnal notions of thofe future pleafures which 
Chriftians believe to be purely fpiritual.* Can 
we wonder, after this, at any mutilation or 
depravation of paflages in Scripture by a race 
fo fenfual and fo corrupt ? 

To refume the gravity which fo folemn a 
fubject requires, I niuft beg permiflion again 
to obferve, that, on thefe myflerious points, 
which human reafon cannot fathom, it is in 
vain that we make that reafon the umpire. 
That finite man, however, can form no ade¬ 
quate conception of this great truth, by no 
means implies impoflibility or Contradiction 
in the thing itfelf. This circumftance arifes 
from the limited nature of the human fa-‘ 
Vol. V. F culties, 

* Bafnage’s Hiftory of the Jews, p, 373. 
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culties. It is mere ignorance j but it is an 
ignorance which we can never overcome. Let 
it ever be remembered, that Chriftianity by no 
means propofes to mankind a theological 
code, encumbered with no difficulties, in¬ 
volved in no perplexities. Its great myfterious 
truths are not to be folved by the light of 
nature, nor fcanned by the boldeft flight of 
human intellect. Neither the Trinity nor the 
Incarnation can be proved, nor were intended 
to be proved, by philofophical arguments. 
The word of God is the foie balls of the 
proofs and folutions of thefe ftupendous doc¬ 
trines. They are wifely fhaded from our view, 
the better to excite in us the ardour of faith, 
and exgrcife the virtues neceffary to obtain the 
fublime rewards which it propofes to per- 
fevering piety. The Almighty has been pleafed 
to ereft mounds and ramparts, as of old at 
Sinai, around the abode of his Majefty, to 
ward off the dangerous curiofity of man j he 
hath wrapped himfelf in clouds, that we might 
not be confumed by the full blaze of that 
glory which inverts the eternal throne. 
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The Author takes a general retrofpeStive Survey 
of the various Subjects previoujly difcujfed in 
the Indian Antiquities ; and apologizes 
for the Defultorinefs unavoidable in fo vafi a 
Field of Inquiry . — The theological Syftem of 
the Brahmins, in many RefpeSts, contradictory* 
— The necejfary Refult of the different Charac¬ 
ters of their two principal Deities, Veeshnu 
and Seeva. —Their refpeStive Symbols, Rites, 
and Worfip, defcribed. — The SubjeSt hif- 
torically inveftigated, and the varying Modes 
of Adoration paid them accounted for, by a 
Reference to the two great Sources whence they 
were probably derived, the benevolent Sons of 
Shem and the gloomy Progeny c/’Cush. 

H AVING now confidered the Theology 
of India, under the general divifiohs 
into which that comprehenfive fyftem na.tu- 
rally branches itfelf forth ; having, in the firft 
place, inveftigated the nature of the myftic 
rites, celebrated by this fuperftitious race in 
confecrated groves and caverns; their devo- 
F 3 tion. 
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tion, in every age, to the Sabian fuperftition, 
and veneration immemorially paid by them to 
the mundane elements, but principally to the 
all-pervading fire ; having confidered that reli¬ 
gion, in a phyfical, mythological, and moral, 
view, as well as in what points it refembled, 
or appeared to be connected with, the Egyptian, 
Perfian, Grecian, and, finally, with our own 
more elevated fyftem of theology; I mud 
now defcend from more general obfervation 
to notice a few particulars by which it is 
diftinguilhed from every other ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhment in the known world. A pe¬ 
culiar form of veftment, and an appropriated 
mode of {having the hair of the head and 
heard, have diftinguifhed mod religious fe<fts ; 
but where in ancient hiftory do we find a race 
fo infatuated as to fufpend themfelves aloft 
in cages upon trees confidered facred, that 
they might not be infected by touching the 
polluted earth, refufing all fuftenance, but 
fuch as may keep the pulfe of life juft beating ; 
or hanging aloft upon tenter-hooks, and vo¬ 
luntarily bearing inexpreflible agonies •, fome- 
times thrufting themfelves by hundreds under 
the wheels of immenfe machines that carry 
about their unconfcious gods, where they are 
inftantly cruftied to atoms j and, at other 

times. 
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times hurling themfelves‘from-precipices of 
ffupendous height; now {landing up to their 
necks in rivers, till rapacious alligators come 
and devour them j now burying themfelves in 
fnow till frozen to death, meafuring with 
their naked bodies, trailed over burning fands, 
the ground lying between one pagoda and 
another, diffant perhaps many leagues j or 
braving, with fixed eyes, the ardor of a me¬ 
ridian fun between the tropics j and all this in 
the tranfporting hope of immediately tranf- 
migrating into Paradife ? Where do we fee an 
otherwife-polifhed nation ftaining their faces 
according to their different religious caffs, 
and, as I am inclined to believe, according to 
the imagined colour of the planets, with long 
ftrokes of faffron and vermilion j although 
fprung from one common head, yet divided 
into innumerable caffs, each leparated from 
the other by an eternal bariier; and all 
uniting to fliun, as death, the contaminating 
intercourfe of ftrangers ? To detail thde and 
many other curious particulars, relative to 
the Brahmin and Yogee penitents, will be the 
bufinefs of this laft and concluding portion of 
the Indian Theology. 

When, in the preceding Differtation, I con¬ 
tended that the Indian Triad of Deity was 
F 4 (what 
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(what I firmly believe that Triad to be) the 
corruption of a nobler doctrine, and when I com¬ 
bated the idea of Seeva being the destroy¬ 
ing power, on the ground that their fyftem 
of philofophical theology allows not of the 
deftru&ion of any object in nature, I by no 
means intended to convey an idea that the 
Indians are not imprefied with the moft awful 
conceptions of God the Avenger . The dread¬ 
ful catalogue of penances, enumerated above, 
and voluntarily endured to avert that ven¬ 
geance, inconteftably proves the exigence of 
thofe conceptions in their minds ; and the 
religious rites, at prefent in practice among 
them, demonftrate that they confider Seeva 
as the delegated minifter of the Almighty 
vengeance. On the fubjed: of thefe and 
other apparent contradidions in the courfe 
of this work, I beg permiffion to offer 
one general, and not, I truft, inadequate, 
apology. 

On a fubjed fo exfenfive and fo complex as 1 
the ancient religion of India, a religion 
fo involved in the fables of mythology, fo 
darkened by the Jeepeft fhades of luperftition, 
and in the investigation of which, fuch an 
ample fcope muff neceffarily be allowed to 
opinion and conjedure, an exad arrangement 

of 
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of the various matter conftantly riling for 
inveftigation could not always be preferved, 
nor unimpeachable accuracy of delineation be 
always expected. If, however, I have, in one 
page, reprefented the Indian religion as mild 
and benevolent, and, in another, as fanguinary 
and terrible, the inconfiftency is not to be 
imputed to me, but to that religion itfelf, 
which has, in different ages, and under vary¬ 
ing circumftances, altered her feature, her 
voice, and her gefture. Upon this account it 
is, that fhe prefents to the inquirer a two¬ 
fold, or rather multifold, afpect j bearing 
alternately the fmile of beauty and compla¬ 
cency, and the frown of horror and de¬ 
formity. At one time, arrayed in all the giant 
terrors of fuperftition, fhe appears, like a 
fable and vindictive daemon from Naraka, 
to ftalk in defolating fury over the continent 
of India, brandifhing an uplifted feourge, and 
clanking an iron chain j while after her are 
borne a band of famidled Yogees, ftretched 
on the wheels of torture, and languidiing in 
various attitudes of penance. Her tone is 
high and menacing, her fcotfteps are marked 
with blood, and her edicts are ftainped with 
the characters of death. At another time, die 
wears the fimilitude of a beautiful and radiant 
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cherub from heaven, bearing on her per- 
fuafive lips the accents of pardon and peace, 
and on her filken wings benefadtion and 
bleffing. Now, referved and (lately, (he de¬ 
lights in pompous facrifices and fplendid ob¬ 
lations : fhe exults to fee her altars decorated 
with brocade, and her images glittering with 
jewels j a numerous train of priefts, gor- 
geoufly arrayed, officiating in her temples, 
and wafting around, from golden cenfers, the 
richeft odours of the Eaft. Again (he aflumes 
a ruftic garb, and arrays her afped in feftive 
fmiles: ffie mingles in the jocund train of 
dancing girls that furround her altar, and 
will accept none but the fimpleft oblations; 
fruits, flowers, and honey. This difference 
of religious feature is of a nature confonant 
with the divifion of the Hindoos, noticed be¬ 
fore, into two grand feds ; that of Veeshnu, 
and that of Seeva j and it may in part be 
accounted for by the different character of the 
patron-deities ; the one, a mild and preferving , 
the other, to adopt the language and fenti- 
ments of the Brahmins, a fierce, vindidive, 
and dejlroyingt deity! 

But whence originally arofe this aftonifh- 
ing contrariety of fentiment, this diametrical 
oppofition of character, as wide afunder as 

earth 
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earth from heaven, between the two great 
fe&s of India ? Whence came that divifion 
itfelf, if, in reality, the Indians derived their 
defcent from one common Ancestor, and 
are univerfally bound by the laws of one 
great Legislator ? We have from the 
authentic, the incontrovertible, evidence of 
Mr. Orme, in one page, delineated the gentle 
Hindoo fhuddering at the fight of blood,* 
and, upon that account, though lkilled in all 
other branches of the medical fcience, totally 
ignorant of anatomical diffedlion j and we 
have, in another, from the equally incon¬ 
trovertible evidence of Sir William Jones and 
Mr. Wilkins, independantly of ancient claflical 
authority, reprefented them as profufely Jhedding 
the blood of men> bulk , and horfes , in facrifice. 
Nay, even at this day, certain tribes of the 
ferocious race of Mahrattas are more than 
fufpedted of fecretiy cherifhing a number of 
human vidtims, the moft remarkable for per- 
fonal beauty that can poffibly be obtained, 
and generally in the full vigour and bloom 
of youth, for the rites of the altar j of 
fattening them like the ftall-fed oxen for 
daughter j and, on grand folemnities of fef- 
tivity or grief, of actually offering up thofe 
unhappy 


* Sec vol. ii. chap. i. 
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unhappy vi&ims to their gloomy goddefs in 
all the pomp of that tremendous facrifice.* 
With diffidence natural to an author of 
uneftabliffied character, who feels himfelf 
advancing upon dangerous and difputable 
ground, and yet engaged in the difcuffion of 
a variety of topics, equally important and in- 
terefting, I have hitherto refrained from dif- 
clofing to the reader my real fentiments on fo 
abftrufe a fubjett, and from unfolding a 
fyftem, of which the novelty might fubjedt 
me to the charge of preemption, and the pre- 
carioufnefs of it to the cenfures of critical 
feverity^ At the hazard of being at once 
accounted inconfiftent in my afi'ertion, and 
incompetent to the difcharge of that high 
hiftoric function which I have, perhaps, too 
raflily adventured upon, throughout this Dif- 
fertation, I have endeavoured, in various ways, 
and by fuppofitions, none of which, I am 
convinced, could appear by any means abfo- 
lutely 


# An Intelligent gentleman, who refided fome years in India, 
related this circumllance to me, and told me I might depend upon 
It for a fact. Another gentleman, who filled a refpedtable 
civil office in one of our fettlements, writes me word, that, one 
morning, while he was attending the duties of his ftation, a de¬ 
capitated child was difcovered at the door of a celebrated pagoda. 
On inquiry, it was found to be a facrifice to avert fome dreaded e- 
vil, and the father was the executioner. 
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lately fatisfa&ory or conclufive to a fenfible 
reflecting mind, to account for the numerous 
contradictions pointed out, as well in the 
Vedas themfelves, as in the principles and 
practices of the Brahmins, and intended to 
referve the final attempt to refolve the diffi¬ 
culty, till I Ihould have reached that period 
of the early Hindoo hiftory, when I knew an 
opportunity would offer for a complete de- 
velopemement of the plan, which, I own, to 
myfelf has ever appeared both plaufible and 
defenfible. My reafons for adopting it will 
be given at large in their proper place 3 and 
it. is for the fake of perfpicuity alone, during 
the remaining, and otherwife inexplicable, 
pages of the theological Differtation, that I 
ihall in this chapter briefly fubmit the outlines 
to the candid confideration of my readers. 

It is, however, previoufly neceffary that we 
Ihould enter*and more minutely explore the 
internal regions and decorations of thofe tem¬ 
ples, an account of the external conftruCtion 
of which engroffed former portions of the 
Brahmin theology. The Indians having bro¬ 
ken their grand Triad into three feparate 
deities, it remains that we confider the wor- 
Ihip paid, at the prefent day, to each 3 their 
peculiar rites, the facred utenfils made ufe of,. 

and 
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and the different oblations performed, in their 
refpective temples. Thus will this curious 
fubjedt, fo far as it is yet known, be fully 
before the reader, and this final portion of it 
conclude to his entire fatisfadtion, when he is 
allured that nothing important, on a topic fo 
interefting, has been omitted. Before it clofes, 
however, an aftoniftiing and ftupendous fcene 
will be unveiled to his view, fuch as no coun¬ 
try befide ever witneffed, and no religion ever 
yet difplayed to the contemplation of the 
philofopher. 

In a former volume we left an innumerable 
multitude affembled, at fun-rife, before the 
door of a great pagoda, who, after having 
bathed in the tank of ablution below, and left 
their fandals on its margin, impatiently await¬ 
ed the unfolding of thofe doors by the mi- 
niftering Brahmins. Before they can enter, 
however, another indifpenfable ceremony takes 
place, which can only be performed by the 
hand of a Brahmin, and that is, the im¬ 
prefling of their foreheads with the tiluk, 
or mark of different colours, as they may 
belong either to the fe£t of Veelhnu or Seeva. 
If the temple be that of Veefhnu, their fore,- 
heads are marked with a longitudinal line, 
and the colour ufed is vermilion; if it be the 
temple 
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temple of Seeva, they are marked with a pa¬ 
rallel line, and the colour ufed is turmeric, or 
faffron. But thefe two grand fe£ts being again 
fubdivided into numerous claffes, both the 
lize and the fhape of the tiluk are varied in 
proportion to their fuperior or inferior rank. 
In regard to the tiluk, I muft obferve, that 
it was a cuftom of very ancient date in Alia 
to mark their fervants in the forehead. It is 
alluded to in Ezekiel, ix. 4 j where the Al¬ 
mighty commands his angel to go through the 
city, and set a mark on the foreheads 
of the men, (his fervants, the faithful,) who 
fighed for the abominations committed in the 
midjl thereof.* The fame idea again occurs in 
the Revelations, vii. 31: Hurt not the earth, 
neither the fea, nor the trees, till we have fealed 
the SERVANTS OF OUR GoD IN THEIR FORE¬ 
HEADS. With refpeff to the colour with 
which the Hindoos are marked, I cannot but 
confider this rite as a remnant of the old 
Sabian fuperftition, in which, the reader has 
been informed, the Chaldaean devotees painted 
their idols according to the colour of the 
planet or ftar adored: and it feems to be no 
more than right that the fervant of the deity 
fhould bear the fame mark and be diftin- 
guifhed 

* Coniult Lowth and other commentators on this curious text. 
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guifhed by the fame colour with which that 
deity was defignated. In fadt, all the idols of 
the Indian pagodas are at this day gaudily 
painted j and that paint is renovated by the 
prieft, whenfoever he renews his devotion; 
for, fpeaking of the private pooja, or worfhip 
of the Indians in their houfes, Mr. Crauford 
informs us, that the Brahmin who performs 
the ceremony, occafionally ringing the bell 
and blowing the fhell, “ gives the tiluk, 
or mark on the forehead, to the idol, by dip¬ 
ping his right thumb in a mixture prepared 
for thepurpofe.”* Indeed, Hamilton, giving 
us an account of the great flone idol of Jag- 
gernaut, after faying he had two rich diamonds 
near the top, to reprefent eyes, adds, that his 
nofe and mouth were painted with vermilion j 
a proof that the Jaggernaut pagoda was 
eredted to Veefhnu. I have no doubt that, 
originally, this mark was the mark of the 
hermetic crofs, that celebrated fymbol in all 
the Gentile world ; and, forreafons which will 
hereafter be unfolded, I am induced to agree 
with Lowth, that the pafTage, above-cited 
from Ezekiel, originally flood in the Sep- 
tuagint, not to cr^icy, a mark ; but Tuu o-r^stov, 
the mark Tau, or great T. Let us now 

enter 
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enter tlfe pagoda with the devout and pu¬ 
rified Hindoo, and fee him pay his obeifance 
to the Deity through the fymbols that re- 
prefent him. 

Involved in darknefs, fcarcely lefs than the 
fubterraneous caverns, before-deferibed, from 
having only one low door for the entrance, 
and filled with the moil difgufting effluvia,, 
arifing from the flench of lamps kept con¬ 
tinually burning, and the oil ufed in the fa- 
crifices, the Indian pagoda exhibits, on the 
firffc entrance, the appearance of a polluted 
dungeon, whofe walls are covered with ani¬ 
mals, monftrous in fhape and terrible in afpedh 
Thefe, it was before obferved, are ly.rnbpli.cal 
reprefentations of the attributes of the Deity ; 
his wisdom being reprefented by a circle of 
heads; his strength, by the elephant; his 
glory, by horns, imitative of thefolarrayj 
his creative power, by the male of animals 
of a prolific kind, as the bull or goat ; his 
benevolence, by the facrcd cow, whofe milk 
nourifhes the gentle Hindoo; while the corn- 
bination of thefe animals or parts of animals 
was intended to defignate his united wifdom, 
power, glory, and benevolence. Degrading, 

I obferved, to the divine nature as thefe re¬ 
prefentations appear to be, and as they really 

Vql. V. G are. 
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are, they are only fuch as might be expected 
from a race fo deeply involved in phyfical re- 
fearches as the Indian nation is known im- 
memorially to have been; whofe Brahmins, 
while they acknowledge the Supreme Deity to 
have occafionally defcended from heaven, and 
inverted lnmfelf with a human, and even a 
beftial, form, have themfelves opened a wida 
field for the allegorical defigns which decorate 
their pagodas. 

But, independently of thefe animal-figures, 
the fymbols of the divine attributes, all the 
three great deities of India having wives ; as, 
for inrtance, Brahma being married to Seraf- 
wati, Veefhnu to Ladhmi, and Seeva to Bha- 
vani; and thefe wives reflectively producing a 
numerous offspring; is the occafion of their 
temples being filled with a thoufand fub- 
ordinate divinities, whofe names and functions 
it would be an endlefs labour to repeat. The 
hiftory of many of thefe mythological per- 
fonages may be found in Sir William Jones’s 
Differtation in the Afiatic Refearehes on the 
gods of Greece, Italy, and India; and in the 
publication of M. Sonnerat. I fliall ftill ad¬ 
here to the great outlines only of the Hindoo 
faith, and principally coniine myfelf to an 
account of the rites paid to the great Triad 
collectively 
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collectively or feparately. It is a circum- 
ftance equally curious as true, that there at 
this day exifts throughout Hindoftan fcarcely 
any one temple facred to Brahma, in his in¬ 
dividual character of Creator; nor, though 
in honour of Veefiinu and Seeva numerous 
feftivals crowd the Hindoo almanac, is one 
day peculiarly confecrated to Brahma. The 
Brahmins alone, in memorial of their original 
defcent from Brahma, every morning, at fun- 
rife, perform to his honour the ceremony of 
Sandivane, or ablution in the Gauges, or fome 
facred tank. In all other refpedts, his func¬ 
tions and worihip feem to be abforbed in that 
of Veelhnu, in whofe temples he is fculptured 
with four heads and four arms. The four 
heads, as often before explained, are fymbols 
of the four elements and four quarters of 
the world. Some authors aflert, they are 
allufive to the four Vedas; but that is im- 
poffible, fince, originally, there were but three 
of thofe facred books. In one of the four 
hands, Brahma holds a circle, the myftic 
emblem of eternity; in another, fire, the juft 
emblem of power pervading to the centre of 
that world which he made. With the two 
others he writes on Olles, or Indian palm- 
leaves, pcflibly in token of his having gftfen 
G 2 ’ the 
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the Hindoos the grand code of their theology, 
as Menu, who by Sonnerat is too often con¬ 
founded with this perfonage, imparted to 
them the code of their laws. I fhall not infult 
the reader’s underftandin-g with a ridiculous 
tale, told by M. Sonnerat, concerning the rea- 
fon of this general neglect and degradation of 
Brahma, the fupreme Creator.* With thefe 
mythologic details let the priefts of India 
amufe their deluded followers. Such, how¬ 
ever, being the fact, let us endeavour to ex¬ 
plain the myftery in the bed manner we can, 
and I humbly propofe the following query for 
the folution of it: Do not the Hindoos mean 
to intimate, that, the great work of creation 
being completed, and every thing fet in order 
and motion by the Almighty creative fiat, 
the regulation and management of the world, 
thus formed, naturally devolved upon the 
Preserver ? 

The pagodas, confecrated either to the one 
or to the other of thefe latter deities, are in¬ 
variably adorned with two ftatues of the god, 
one without the temple, to which the people 
themfelves prefent their offerings j the other, 

more 

* See Sonnerat’s Voyages, vo!. i. p. 51, in which Brahma is 
degraded into a pedeiiai to fupport his fellow-deities, Vedhnu and 
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more facred and richly arrayed with cloth cf 
fold and jewels, tenants the inmoft fanctuary, 
and can only be approached by the officiating 
Brahmin. Thefe images are generally made 
of done or copper, painted and gilt; fome are 
of folid gold, but few or none of fdver. They 
had, formerly, for eyes, rich gems, rubies, or 
emeralds; but Mohammedan and European 
avarice united have obfcured thofe more 
brilliant luminaries, and glafs ones have been 
fubftituted in their place. Tavernier tells a 
curious dory of a certain goldfmith ; who, 
fecreting himfelf in the great pagoda of Jag- 
gernaut, robbed the idol of one of his envied 
eyee. The dory is exceedingly doubtful, How¬ 
ever, the thief was not permitted by indignant 
-Vcelhnu long to enjoy a treafure obtained by 
fuch tremendous facrilege; for, when the 
Brahmin opened the door the enfuing morn¬ 
ing, and he attempted to go out of the pa¬ 
goda, he was druck with death at the very 
threfhold, when the dolen jewel was found 
upon him. Tavernier adds, that no gold- 
fmiih, nor can. we wonder at it, was ever afrer 
fudered to enter that holy pagoda.'* 

Vedhnu is varioufly represented in Ins 
temples according to the different characters 
G 3 allunied 
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a {Fumed by him in his Avatars or defcents, 
but more generally by a human form with 
four arms. In one of his hands he bears a 
certain fhell, or chanque, as they denominate 
it on the Coromandel coaft. It is the holy 
fhell ufed in the rites of public worfhip, and 
its nine valves or foldings allude to his nine 
incarnations. Another bears the radiant 
chacra, defcribed before, as inftindt with 
life. A third grafps, fometimes a drawn fword, 
like that engraved in the plate of the Matfya 
Avatar, and fometimes a mace, or fceptre, 
broad and ponderous at the extremity, but ta¬ 
pering where the hand holds it. The fourth 
is unoccupied, and ready to aflift thofe who 
call for the aftiftance of the heavenly preferver . 
Near him is conftantly portrayed his garoo- 
ri, or fwift-winged bird, on which, in thefe 
benevolent expeditions, he is wafted through 
the air.* According to M. Sonnerat, it is the 
eagle of Pondicherry, or the briffon; he de¬ 
fer! bes its head and neck as white, and the 
reft of the body as of a dufky red colour. 
Thefe birds are confidered by the Brahmins as 
facred, and are fed by them at ftated periods, 
when the priefts of Veefhnu fummon them to 
their repaft by the found of two plates of 
copper 

* Voyages, vol. 5 . p. 39. 
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copper ft ruck againft each other. There can 
fcarcely be a doubt* as before-intimated, that 
Veefhnu, with his chacra and garoori, gave to 
the mythologifts of Greece their Jupiter To- 
nans and his thunder-bearing eagle j whom, 
during the early commercial intercourfe that 
fubfifted between them, they might have feen 
thus defignated in the Indian temples. I defer 
any particular account of the nine incarna¬ 
tions of Veefhnu, till the ancient hiftory of 
India fhall commence, of which they form a 
very large and interefting portion. It is fuffi- 
cient in this place to obferve, that thofe in¬ 
carnations— it is with reluctance I ufe the 
word, but there is no other that can convey 
my meaning, and it is ufed by Sir William 
Jones, and many other writers, who retain for 
the Chriftian doCtrines the profoundeft ve¬ 
neration —- reprefent the Deity, defcending in 
a human ftiape, either to accomplifh certain 
awful and important events, as in the inftance 
of the three firft : to confound blafpheming 
vice, to fubvert gigantic tyranny, and to 
avenge oppreffed innocence, as in the five fol¬ 
lowing or, finally, as in the ninth, to cfta- 
blifh a glorious fyftem of benevolent inftitu- 
tions upon the ruins of a gloomy and fan- 
guinary fuperfihion. Thefe. furely, arc noble 
G 4 actions j 
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actions; thefe are worthy of a god ; and it is 
principally to thefe different defcents of Veefli- 
ru, and for fuch illuftrious purpofes, that all 
the allegorical fculpture and paintings of India 
have reference. The religion, therefore, of the 
Veefhna fe£l is, as already has been obfervcd. 
of a cheerful and focial nature; their’s is the 
feflive fong, the fprightly dance, and the re¬ 
founding cymbal: libations of milk arid 
honey flow upon his altars; the gayeft gar¬ 
lands decorate his ftatues; aromatic woods 
eternally burn before him j and the richeft 
gums of the Eafl difperfe fragrance through 
the temples of the Preserver. 

Diametrically oppofite to all this is the 
fombrous fuperflition of the relentlefs Seeva j 
a fuperflition darkened by gloomy terrors and 
enfanguined by excruciating penances. Seeya, 
however, is differently reprefen ted, according 
as the temple is confecrated to him, in his 
avenging or in his re-productive capacity. I 
fhall for the prefent conuder him in the for¬ 
mer character, in which he is portrayed with 
a fierce and menacing afpect; his features are 
diflorted, and his tongue is prot; tided from 
his mouth. He bears in his hand a trident, 
by whofe three tines is fyrr.bolized fire, that 
deflroys all things. 


Qn 
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On this fubjedt I cannot forbear remarking, 
that it appears to me, in the courfe of thefe 
inquiries, that a fpecies of fuperftition, very 
diffimilar in feature from that which pre¬ 
vailed on the fhores of the peninfula of In¬ 
dia, feems very early to have flourilhed in the 
remote and lofty regions of Upper Hindoftan. 
It w&s a religion that delighted not in the 
fprightly notes of the tabor, nor was foothed 
with the melodious warbling of the dancing fy- 
rens of the pagoda: it was a religion of gloom 
and melancholy, that loved to act its unfocial 
rites in the folemn recedes of the deep foreft, 
under the cover of the night, and by the pale 
light of Chandra, the confcious moon, that 
bore witnefs to the nocturnal orgies of the fe- 
queftered and penitentiary Saivites. Indeed 
it can by no means be an objedt of won¬ 
der to any reader of refledtion, who has tra¬ 
velled through the entertaining volume of 
Bernier to the fecluded valley of Calhmire, a 
valley furrounded with mountains, the mod: 
flupendous in height and the mod: rugged in 
form, from whole lofty deeps a thoufand ca¬ 
taracts on every fide rulh down into the peace¬ 
ful bolom of that valley, that the mind of 
the Hindoo, intimidated by the grand and 
majedic objedts with which he is encircled, 

fhouid 
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Ihould be the fport of fuperftitious terrors. 
The whole range of mountains. In moll pla¬ 
ces, covered with eternal fnow, that fkirt 
Hindoftan to the north, and rife one above 
the other in a ftyle of horrid grandeur; and 
the vaft and dreary deferts of Sirinagur, 
through the long extent of which the Ganges 
winds in its paffage to Lower India ; the im¬ 
penetrable forefts that in fome places clothe 
thofe mountains, deepening the lhadow thrown 
by them into the fubjacent plains, and the 
fteep abrupt denuded rocks that have braved 
the fury of every ftorm fince the deluge ; all 
together form a contraft, at which human 
nature may well fhudder, and by which hu¬ 
man fortitude may be well ftaggered. Thefe 
regions were a proper refidence for the auftere 
fe£t of the Saivites : men, accuftomed to fuch 
gloomy objects, view religion and every other 
obje£t. through a falfe medium ; the Deity is 
invefted with the darknefs which enwraps his 
works; they fee him only in his dreadful at¬ 
tributes, they perpetually hear his awful voice 
in the thunder, and contemplate him only in 
the ftorm that howls above them. They 
haften, therefore, to propitiate him by unex¬ 
ampled feverities, and they deluge his altars 
with facrificial blood. 


The 
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The inveftigation of this very curious, 
though unpleafing, fubjed, which I am a- 
bout to confider, the detail of thefe peniten¬ 
tiary fufferings and voluntary facrifices, infti- 
tuted by timid fuperftition in the earlieft ages 
of the world, opens a fcene at once novel and 
interefting. So deep, however, in the abyfs 
of time runs back the period to which I al¬ 
lude, fo thick a veil hath oblivion diffufed over 
the events of that diftant sera, that, at the 
prefent moment, I can fcarcely colled any po- 
fitive or conneded intelligence relative to the 
nature of thofe myfterious orgies, or the ex- 
ad place of their celebration. It is evident, 
however, from the Ayeen Akbery, and the 
Hiftory of Ferilhtah, that both ferpents (that 
mod ancient fymbol of the Deity in Egypt, 
to whofe body, in their myfterious hierogly¬ 
phics, they added the head of the Iharp-fighted 
hawk, to denote his all-obferving vigilance in 
the government of the world! and facred 
fountains were immemorially holden through¬ 
out 'Cafhmire in the profoundeft veneration. 
In a paflage, cited before, it has been evinced, 
that in no lefs than 700 places of that 
province fculptured figures of ferpents were 
worfhipped; and that, at Kehrow, in the 
fame province, 360 fountains, the number of 

the 
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the days of the ancient year, before it was 
reformed by more accurate calculations, were 
facred to the moon. As the moon is thus 
particularly mentioned, under the Terpentine 
figure they probably adored the sun j but 
fince we read, in the fame page of the Ayeen 
Akbery, that few venomous reptiles are to be 
found in the Subah, it is evident that they 
mull have derived the fuperftition from fome 
other country.* I am not, however, incli¬ 
ned to deduce it from any connexion with E- 
gypt, fince the whole of this Diflertation 
tends to give the palm of originality to India 
rather than to Egypt, but from that country 
where the orbs of heaven, and the great fer- 
pent Ob, or Python, were firffc venerated j-f- 
and where, according to Stanley on the Chal- 
daic philofophy, the whole fyftem, both of 
morals and phyfics, was explained by perpe¬ 
tual allufions to fountains , imaginary or ma¬ 
terial, whofe ftreams, like thofe of the He¬ 
brew Sephiroth, w'ere reprefented flowing in¬ 
to one another, and from whofe mingled in¬ 
fluences refults the harmony both of the im¬ 
material and material world. 

Cafhmire, 


* Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii- p. 154. 
t See Stanley, vpon the Chaldaic philofophy. 
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Cafhmire, which has been often called the 
terreftrial paradife, may indeed be juftly de¬ 
nominated the holy land of fnperfition. In the 
Ayeen Akbery, forty-five places are ftated to 
be dedicated to Mahadeo, fixty-four to 
Veeshnu, twenty-two to Durga, and only 
three to Brahma. Many idolatrous temples 
alfo' of brick or ftone are faid to be in Calh- 
mire, of ftupendous magnitude, and of un¬ 
fathomable antiquity; fome of them yet per- 
fe£t, but many in ruins. Speaking of one of 
thefe near Bereng, the Perfian hiftorian fays, 

“ In the centre of the refervoir is an idol- 
temple of ftone, a beautiful fabric. At this > 
place, the devotees furround themfelves with 
fire till they are reduced to allies, imagining 
they are, by this a&, pleafing the Deity.”* In 
the fame book, the cataradl of Wiffy is par¬ 
ticularized, which falls from the enormous 
altitude of 200 ells, with a noife that infpires 
awe and aftoniftiment, and clown which the 
devout Hindoos frequently precipitate them¬ 
felves, thinking, again obfervcs Abul Fazil, 
that, by thus ending their fives, they enfure 
to themfelves reward in another life. Thus 
again are we led back by infenfible degrees to 
the Metempfychofis, which, in fact, may be 
confidcred 

* Aycen Albrry, vo 
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confidered as the leading principle in the 
religion of India; a principle that at once 
fires the hopes of the virtuous, and alarms, 
with unutterable terrors, the fouls of the 
guilty. 

To the powerful influence over the mind 
of accidental fituations, dreary and romantic 
as thofe above-defcribed, prefenting to view 
the moll awful, and even terrifying, profpedts 
in nature, much may be afcribed j and it is 
not to be wondered at, if, amidft fuch fcenes, 
a religion of gloom and melancholy fhould be 
engendered and cherilhed. Since, however, 
the fame fevere rites are pra&ifed (though 
lefs extenfively, and generally) in regions of 
Hindoftan, very remote from the foreft of 
Gandharvas in the fnowy mountains of 
Heemacot, or Imaus, on plains when the fun 
for ever fhines, and all nature looks fmiling 
and gay, we rauft penetrate to a deeper fource 
for the origin of this amazing difference be¬ 
tween the feftive rites of Veefhnu andthefom- 
brous and blood-ftained orgies of Seeva $ we 
muff explore the page of facred hiftory, and 
endeavour to trace out fome primseval foun¬ 
tain whence the malady has flowed, and cor¬ 
rupted more than one half of a mighty nation. 
To folve the difficulty, we need not go to that. 

remote 
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remote period when the firft murderer of the 
human race flew an amiabie and unoffending 
brother. In the earlieft events of the poftdilu- 
vian ages, and in the adverfe principles of Shem 
and Ham, we {hall find the baneful, and what 
I cannot avoid calling the true, fource of this 
diftinftion of the Indians into two grand feds, 
each bearing a deadly and implacable hatred 
to each other, infomuch, -that when a fol¬ 
lower of Veefhnu meets one of the fe£t of 
Seeva, he thinks himfelf polluted, and flies 
to fome rite of purification for releafe from 
the foul ftain. The colours of thefe two dei¬ 
ties are as oppofite as their opinions; for, 
Veefhnu, in the pagodas, is painted blue, 
while Seeva is white. Brahma differs from 
both, being painted of a red colour. 

Having referred to thofe grand events 
that neceflarily form the bafis of all ancient 
hiftory, however unfafhionable it may be 
with certain writers of a Tceptical clafs to con- 
fider them as fuch, I fhall now as concifely as 
poffible unfold to the reader the plan upon 
which I have ventured to proceed in the ardu¬ 
ous undertaking of writing the ancient hiftory 
of a country, whofe annals are fo deeply invol¬ 
ved in allegory and fable as thofe of India. He 
will not confider the detail as entirely digref- 

ftve. 
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five, fince the ancient religion and the an¬ 
cient hiftory of India are conne&ed by an in- 
feparable chain j many of the moft venerated 
divinities of India being only their earlieft 
fovereigns deified. 

The aftonifhing population of the Indians 
as well as of the Chinefe, their great advance 
in civilization, and their cultivation of the fci- 
ences, at the moft early periods which hiftory 
records, offered to the hiftorian, at his very 
outfet, a difficulty fo irreconcilable to the 
chronology of the Bible, that fome intelligent 
writers have extended the Scripture-term Ara¬ 
rat, upon the fummit of which mountain 
the ark of Noah is faid to have refted, to that 
whole range of mountains which runs acrof? 
Afia; and have maintained, that the faid ark 
refted, not in Armenia, but on the Indian 
Caucafus, or one of the mountains to the 
north of India. In thefe Indian regions, ac¬ 
cording to Raleigh,* but, in China, ac¬ 
cording to Shuck ford,' - }- the virtuous patri¬ 
arch planted the vine, and eftablifhed the fir ft 
happy poftdiluvian kingdom. Here, they af~ 

fert, 


* Confult Sir Walter Raleigh’s Hiftory of the World, hooka, 
chap. vii. p. 74, ed. folio, 1677. 

f See Shuckford’s Connexion of faered and profane Hiflcry, 
voi. i. r. 101, ed. ocl. 172S. 


fert, during the extended and pet 
of that great patriarch, the renovated genius 
of man had ample time and opportunity to 
improve and expand itfelf: here virtue exulted 
in the foftering fmile of a pious fovereign, and 
fcience (hot up vigoroufly beneath the protect¬ 
ing wing of power, inverted at once with the 

PATERNAL, the PATRIARCHAL, and the RE¬ 
GAL, authority. The arguments, however, 
which have been adduced by thefe writers, in 
favour of their darling hypothecs, and which. 
1 fliall faithfully prefent to the reader in ray 
Hirtory, are fpecious, but not fohd; ingeni¬ 
ous, but not convincing. If they pofleffed ftill 
greater fpecioufnefs and ftill. more refined in¬ 
genuity, they would be totally inadmirtible, 
fftice they oppofe the tenor of that Sacred 
Book by which all Chriftians are. bound to 
regulate their belief, fince they are repugnant 
to the whole ft ream of tradition, and fince they 
are made in direCh contradiction to an infinite 
variety of evidence, engraved on the medals 
and monuments of Alia, of undoubted au¬ 
thenticity and of the molt venerable antiquity. 
The fyftem which I have to propofe, and 
which, from a few fragments in ancient writers, 
I (hall, in the Indian Hiftory, endeavour to ef- 
tablilh, by no means oppofes Scripture, violates 
Vol. V, H pro- 
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' -• probaiu lit: j [, or outrages common fenfe and re¬ 
ceived tradition. It reaches nearly the fame 
end and eftablilhes fa£ls nearly fimilar, with¬ 
out referring to fuch harfh and improbable 
means: and, if it does not allow that extend¬ 
ed point of latitude to the claims to remote 
antiquity of the Hindoo nation, which the 
former hypothefis does, in point of date, yet 
it falls only about a century fhort of that hy¬ 
pothefis. In fa&, it nearly afcends to the ut- 
moft point of all genuine chronology in India, 
the commencement of the Calj-Yug, or pre- 
fent age of the world’s duration. 

For the outlines of the fyftem which I 
have adopted, I profefs myfelf indebted to 
the profound inveftigation of Mr. Bryant, 
concerning tke migration and difperfion df 
nati ns. Throughout that mod: elaborate 
performance, I have endeavoured to avail my¬ 
felf of many ufeful and important hints, which 

the SOLID JUDGEMENT and DEEP ERUDITION 
of the author, when unwarped by a brilliant 
Jancy , enable him to afford the hifforian. 
From arguments which I fhall hereafter en¬ 
deavour to extend and amplify, Mr. Bryant 
infills upon a migration of the feveral 
branches of the great family that furvived 
the deluge, long antecedent to the con- 
fulion 
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fufion of tongues at Babel, and the confe- 
quent fuppofed dlfperfion of all mankind. 
That migration, he labours to demonftrate, 
took place, not from the plain of Shinar, but 
from the region of Ararat, where the ark reli¬ 
ed. He contends, that neither the confufion of 
tongues nor the dlfperfion itlelf was univerfa /, 
but would confine thofe two circumftances to 
ihe daring and rebellious race, who were 
engaged in the erection of that ftupendous 
monument of human ambition and folly, the 
tower of Babel. His arguments are particu¬ 
larly forcible on that point, fo truly impor¬ 
tant, if indeed that point can be eftablilhed 
on a folid bafis in an hiftorical inquiry like 
the prefent, concerning the antiquity and dif- 
puted priority of the different Aliatlc nations: 
lome authors contending for the fuperior 
antiquity of the Scythians or Tartars, fome 
for the Chinefe, and others for the Indians. 
Mr. Bryant’s idea is, that, by the term confoun¬ 
ding the language , we ought to underftand 
merely the confounding of the lif>, or mode of 
pronunciation; and this labial failure he af¬ 
terwards explains, by defcribing it as an utter 
inability to fpeak clearly and intelligibly, an 
incapacity to articulate their words.* 

H 2 With 

* Analyfis of Ancient Mythology, vol. iii. p. 31. 
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With refpedt to the afferted difperfion of 
the human race from that fpot over the 
•whole earth , he avers from authorities, Which 
I muft alfo hereafter adduce, with fome ad¬ 
ditional obfervations of an Indian kind, and 
relative to the Sanfcreet annals, that the He¬ 
brew word Col Aketz, tranflated, the •whole 
earth , will likewife bear a very different tranf- 
lation : that the word Col is often ufed in 
the fenfe of every t and that Aretz, though 
frequently meant to exprefs the earth , occurs 
continually in the Old Teftament, in the 
fignification of land or province ; as in the 
remarkable and pertinent inftance of Aretz 
Shinar, the land of Shinar; Aretz Canaan, 
the land of Canaan ; Aretz Cufh, the land 
of Cufh; and, he obferves, the Pfalmifl 
ufes both the terms precifely in the fenfe 
here attributed to tliem. ‘Their found is gone 
out into every land ; Col Aretz, in omnem 
terram.* 

When I firfl commenced this undertaking, 
I ingenuoufly acknowledge that the expenfive 
volumes of Mr. Bryant were not in my pof- 
feflion; and, when I was at Oxford, I had but 
curforily infpe&ed that learned work. Con¬ 
vinced, however, that the pure'primaeval theo¬ 
logy 


Pfalm xix. verfe 4. 
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logy of Ind'a, as defcribed by Sir William 
Jones, and as, throughout this Diflertation, 
faithfully rep re fen ted by myfelf, could only 
be derived from the genuine unadulterated 
principles' that diftinguitired the virtuous line 
of Shem, Vet, ftaggeied by the univerfal pre¬ 
valence in India, as well in ancient as in mo¬ 
dern periods, of the grofs and multiform 
idolatry of Ham, i i Plained for a long time 
involved in the deepeft fufpenfe and in the 
moll painful perplexity. The farther I ad¬ 
vanced in thefe Indian refearches, the more 
finking appeared the contrail ; the wider and 
more irreconcilable the difference. Educated, 
however, in principles that taught me to look 
to Chaldsea as to the parent-country of 
the world, the nurfe of rlfmg arts, and the 
fountain whence human knowledge has flowed 
by various channels through all the kingdoms 
of the earth ; at the fame time, confounded by 
the authenticated accounts which have, with¬ 
in thefe few years, been imported into Europe, 
of the great, proficiency of the Indians in the 
nobleft and moil abftrufe fciences, when the 
greateft part of Afia had fcarcely even emerged 
from barbarifm, and when all Europe lay 
buried in intellectual darknefs j I was juft on 
the point of throwing away my pen, and 
II giving 
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giving up at leaft the ancient hijlory of India, as 
involved in inextricable difficulties. Thefa- 
cred records were liient about their origin; 
fuch accounts of them as were to be found in 
the beft writers of antiquity, relative to their 
ancient hiftory, were often in the higheft de¬ 
gree romantic, and always unfatisfaCtory. All 
that the writers of the Univerfal Hiftory have 
related of the hiftory of ancient India is in¬ 
cluded in a few pages, and this portion of 
that voluminous work, from their confuting 
only the relations of the hiftorians of Greece 
and Rome, who knew very little about them, 
is extremely defective. With few aids, there¬ 
fore, from claffical books to aflift me in this 
laborious difquifition concerning their anti¬ 
quities, with little light to direCt uncertain 
conje&ure, and with little patronage, at firft, 
to animate exertion, I fhould have laid by my 
pen in defpair, but for the accidental attain¬ 
ment and revifion, when nearly half thefe Dif- 
fertations was printed off, of the Analyfis of 
Ancient Mythology. As I was determined to 
advance no farther in a hiftory, which, in 
fome parts, had a feeming tendency to throw 
oblique reflections on the credit of the Mofaic 
fyftem of theology, — that fublime fyftem, 
which both inclination and profeflion made 


me 
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me anxious to fupport,— nnlefs I fhould be 
fully able to obviate thofe refle&ions, nothing 
could be more highly fatisfadtory to me, than 
to find the grand opening which the hypo- 
thefis, on which the Analyfis was formed, 
unfolded towards the elucidation of fo dark a 
fubjedf, and that too in the third volume, a 
part of the work where ferious hiftory com¬ 
mences, where the conjectures of mythology 
are fuperfeded by the evidence of well-attefted 
fails, and the afTertions of the facred volume 
of truth are corroborated by incontrovertible 
tefiimonies from profane authors. 

Following the line marked out by Mr. 
Bryant, I contend, that the firft migration of 
mankind from Ararat took place about a 
century after the appulfe of the ark at Baris, 
by which time, fucceffive funs and winds, al¬ 
ternately exerting their force, might have 
rendered the earth fufficiently dry for the ac- 
complifhment of fo diftant a journeyj that 
either Noah himfelf, whofename is fo clearly 
recognized in India by the Sanfcreet appella¬ 
tive of Menu, (and it is remarkable that the 
Arabians at this day diftinguifli, as the He¬ 
brews undoubtedly did, the patriarch by the 
name of Nuh,) or, if not Noah himfelf, fome 
defendant of Shem, gradually led on the firft 
H 4 colony, 
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colony, increafing as they journeyed eaftward 
through PetTia, to the weftern frontiers of 
India; that its firft great capital was Oude, 
in the province of Bahar, to the magni¬ 
tude and extent of which city, the ancient 
records and traditions of India bear fuch 
repeated teftimony ; and that the fecond great 
inhabited city, equally celebrated in the moft 
ancient Hindoo annals, was Haftinapoor, 
where Judilhter reigned, and in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of which, afterwards, was fought 
the great battle defcribed in the Mahabbarat, 
in which Tons and brothers, that is, the de~ 
fcendants of Shem and Ham, perifhed in 
fuch a dreadful and promifcuous carnage; 
that this happy, this fecluded, and increafing, 
colony flourifhed for a long fucceflion of 
ages in primitive happinefs and innocence; 
pradtifed the pureft rites of the grand pa¬ 
triarchal religion, without images and tem¬ 
ples, the original devotion of Shem, the Son 
of God, who poffibly was the genuine legifla- 
tor of India, and in his regal capacity bore 
his father’s title of' Menu; that they affi- 
duoufly cultivated all the fciences, and had 
alfo the ufe of the fcientific records, and aftra- 
nomical obfervations of their antediluvian 
anceftors preferved in the ark; and that, ac** 
cording 
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cording to the lateft information imported 
into Europe in the Afiatic Refearches, a co¬ 
lony emigrated about three thoufand years 
ago from India, and, diredting their march to 
regions dill nearer the rising sun, eftablilhed, 
on the moft eadern boundary of Afia, the 
vaft and celebrated empire of China. 

When the rifing tower of Babel was over¬ 
thrown (as the Orientals report) by dorms, 
earthquakes, and whirlwinds, commiffioned 
from the Almighty to level the fabric of 
man’s exorbitant ambition ; and when that 
.fierce and prefumptuous race, who had en¬ 
gaged in the mad undertaking of erecting it, 
were difperfea over the earth by the breath 
of God’s difpleafure, they turned the arm of 
violence, which had been impioufly direfted 
towards Heaven itfelf, againft the pious line 
of mortals, who were its diftinguilhed fa¬ 
vourites upon earth. Under Nimrod, their 
daring chief, the mighty hunter before the 
Lord both of beads and men, this defperate 
band of Cuthite robbers, (the giants and 
Titans of profane writers,) ejected by the 
fignal vengeance of Providence from their own 
country of Babylon, firft feized upon the do¬ 
minions of Assur, the fon of Shem. They 
then extended their ravages towards the beau¬ 
tiful 
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tiful regions of Perfia, where Eiam, another 
fon of Shem, reigned : but, in this attempt, 
thofe Tons of rapine met with a terrible re- 
pulfe ; for, the virtuous race of Shem, indig¬ 
nant at. thefe repeated attacks from the bafe 
progeny of Ham, laid afide the native gentle- 
nefs that diffinguifhed their line, and, uniting 
their forces, after many fevere engagements, 
and a conteft protracted for a long feries of 
years, fo totally and finally fubje&ed . their 
opponents, that, we are told in Scripture, 
they ferved , that is, paid tribute to, their con¬ 
querors during twelve years. After this pe¬ 
riod, their refilefs ambition once more im¬ 
pelled them into aids of rebellion,-* But, after 
a ftill longer war, and a ftill more bloody de¬ 
feat, their power in that part of Alia was 
totally broken, or rather annihilated. They 
were driven thence into its moft remote re¬ 
gions, even into thofe cold and gloomy Tar¬ 
tarian regions, which, from the darknefs and 
fogginefs of the atmofphere, as well as their 
forming the utmoft boundary of the earth 
known to the Afiatics, was anciently con- 
fidered as the abode of guilty and unclean 
fpirits, and which, in the fabulous mythology 

of 

* Twelve years they fa-wed C a ed ar l aOmer, and, in the 
thirteenth, they reified. — Gen. ch. xii. v. 4. 
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of the Greeks, wae reprefented as hell it¬ 
self. Originally weakened afid divided, by 
the great colony which early emigrated under 
their great anceftor to Egypt, the remaining 
pofterity of Ham, though numerous, were not 
able to cope with four powerful and com¬ 
bined fovereigns of the houfe of Shem ; but, 
rallying their fcattered forces, they proved 
more than a match for one unwarlike branch 
of that illuftrious line. 

Far remote from, this turbulent and fan- 
guinary fcene were fituated the forefathers 
of the happy nation, whofe hiltory it will 
hereafter be my province to record. By na¬ 
ture inclined to peace and amity, and by 
long habitude attached to it, they neither fuk 
pefled, nor were prepared for, the attack which 
the exiled and difcomfited Cuthithes were me¬ 
ditating upon their flourilhing country anc 
philofophic race- Colleded in innumerabli 
multitudes from all the hyperborean region: 
beyond Caucafus, regions called from them 
as I have before remarked, Cutha, Scutht 
and Scythia; one party hovered, like a dar 
and angry cloud, over the clifts of that va 
mountain, whence they frequently ftretche 
their longing view over the Pifgah, which th< 
were impatient to poffefs. Another party < 

tl 
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this intrepid tribe, which had taken pofTefiion 
of the trail on the weft of the Indus, in after- 
times called a'ifo from them Indo-Scythia, 
waited only the fignai from their brethren to 
pafs that frontier river, and rum upon the 
devoted Panjab of India. The former, as 
teems to be intimated by numerou's pad ages 
which I fhali hereafter cite from the Diony- 
fiacs of Nonnas, as well as from Dionyfius 
the geographer, purfuing the courfe of the 
Ganges through Sirinagur, a country whofe 
frightful rocks had no power to difmay that 
progeny, to whom gloomy and terrible ob¬ 
jects, and deeds of extraordinary peril, ever 
afforded a favage delight, entered Hindoftan at 
the pafs of Hurdvmr, and feized upon the 
rich and fertile region watered by that river, 
Thefe affertions may appear prefumptuous as 
they are novel; but the reader will recoiled, 
that I am labouring to throw light on a dark 
and remote period, where all is doubt and 
conjecture, I fhali give fubffantial reafons 
for adopting this fvftem in my hiftory. Two 
of thofe reafons only lliall be mentioned at 
prefent. The firft, and that which originally 
induced me to efpoufe the hypothecs, and 
indulge the conjectures thus fummarily ftated, 
is, the relation which, from authentic Indian 
books 
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books and traditions, the Ayeen Akbery* has 
given us of the immenfe extent and unequal¬ 
led magnificence of the great city and king¬ 
dom of (Dude in the moft ancient periods. 
The fecond is, that this very account is in 
the fulieft manner corroborated by ftill 
ftronger evidence adduced by me from Sir 
William Jones,-j- who informs us, that Rama - 
was the fir ft Indian conqueror; that he ex¬ 
tended his victories even to the Peninfula and 
Ceylone; that his capital was Oude, where 
he was venerated (by his own tribe and pof- 
terity) both as a king and prophet ; and 
that the prefent city of Lucknow was only 
one of the gates of that vaft metropolis. There 
were, however, it muft be obferved, three 
heroes of the name of Rama celebrated in 
the Indian annals; but, according to the laft. 
author, their fplendid exploits may all be 
referred to this mighty fon of Cush. 

The Cuthites, who entered India over 
the Seendhu, probably pufhed on and ex¬ 
tended their conquefts along the weftern re¬ 
gions of India, till they had eftablifhed 
themfelves in that famous city, which Ar- 
* rian 


* See the Ayeen Akbery, vol. ii. p 
•j- Afutic Rcfenrehes. vol. i- 
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rian fays was the capital of the Cijthei, 
Sangara ; and which was afterwards taken 
by ftorm by Alexander. Shinar, fays Mr. 
Bryant, is fometimes called Singar and Sin- 
garaj and, it is not impoffible, that, attach¬ 
ed to that country from which they were 
fo difgracefully driven, thefe fuccefsful in¬ 
vaders of India might give this name to their 
new metropolis, in memorial of their original 
country. The alteration of a letter is not 
material; for, D’Anville is inclined to think 
that Sangania, a province of Guzzurat, may 
be the Sangara of Arrian, to which, however, 
I own Major Rennel urges a ftrong objec¬ 
tion j and I only introduce the remark by 
way of obferving, that, ■ if this were in reali¬ 
ty the Sangara of Arrian, the inhabitants 
have not at all fwerved from their original 
chara&er, fince, according to Hamilton, they 
were, in his time, the greateft robbers and 
banditti on that whole coaft, and they con¬ 
tinue fo to this day. 

To relate the conflicts of rival colonies and 
contending nations is the bufinefs of hiftory 
rather than of a treatife upon theology.— 
Suffice it, then, for the prefent to add, that, im¬ 
mediately after the great and decifive battle 
defcribed in the Mahabbarat, the national 
theolgy. 
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theology, politics, and manners, experienced 
a total change. It was the immediate conie- 
quence of the triumph of the invading Cu- 
thites, that all the degenerate fuperlHtions 
of Ham, the worship of the phallus, the 
veneration of serpents, the adoration of 

the SOLAR ORB, HUMAN SACRIFICES, and 
every other Egyptian rite, the remarkable 
prevalence of which in India has fa long per¬ 
plexed the antiquary, commenced. Stupen¬ 
dous caverns were fcooped from the bowels 
of the earth, and vaft pyramidal temples were 
erected upon its furface. 

No nation upon earth, fays the author of 
the Analyfis, was ever fo addidled to gloom 
and melancholy as thefe wandering fons of 
Ham. In confequence, the primitive, mild, 
and benignant, religion of Hindoftan fudden- 
ly changed its feature, and the angel of bene¬ 
volence, that before prefided over and directed 
the public worlliip of the Deity, was convert¬ 
ed into a daemon, with an afpeft replete with 
wrath and menacing-vengeance. This altera¬ 
tion in the religious worfhip foon became via¬ 
ble in the appearance and manners of the peo¬ 
ple. The deep wrinkle of thought, and the 
pale caft of defpair and melancholy, fat upon 
the countenance, formerly illumined with the 
brighteil 
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brighteft ray of hope j while the eye, that once 
fparkled with holy tranfport, now funk in all 
the languor of grief, or became darkened with 
the fcowl of miftruft. A tedious round of fu- 
periiitious ceremonies ufurped the place of ge¬ 
nuine devotion. Modes of penance, the mod: 
frightful and excruciating, were eftablifhed in 
the room of that heart-felt contrition which 
is at once mod pleafing, and mud prove mod 
pacificatory, to a God of benignity and com¬ 
panion. Emaciated with continued famine, 
and daggering through extreme weaknefs, in 
all the confecrated groves and foreds of India 
were feen the expiring victims of voluntary 
torture.* The temples echoed with the fhrieks 
of penitentiary anguilh, and the altars were 
deluged with a wanton profufion both of hu¬ 
man and bedial blood. 

The deity himfelf, the great Brahme, 
who the Indians were originally taught was 
a fpirit, and that every fymbolic reprefenta- 
tion mud necefiarily degrade him, was, in 
time, difhonoured by the mod humiliating 
fimilitudes, and delineated by the mod mon- 
drous fculptures. Thefe fculptures, indeed, 

were 

* In the Heetopades, the forelt of the prophet Goutama is 
mentioned as the foreft dedicated to a£ts of penitential mortifi¬ 
cation. Heetopades, page 243. , 
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were not all defigned, nor executed, with 
equal want of (kill. There is one on the 
Ganges highly deferving notice, of Haree 
(a title of Veefhnu) fleeping on a vaft fer- 
pent, both figures of exquifite workman- 
fhip; and the fabrication of which, as well 
as of the caverns of Salfette and Elephanta, 
on the two oppofite (bores of India, may juft- 
ly be affigned to the remoteft sera of the In¬ 
dian empire. It is thus defcribed by Mr. 
Wilkins,' in his notes to the Heetopades; 
“ Nearly oppofite to Sultangunge, a con- 
fiderable town in the province of Bahar, in 
the Eaft Indies, there Hands a rock of gra¬ 
nite, forming a fmall ifland in the midft of 
the Ganges, known to Europeans by the 
name of the Rock of Jehangeery, which is 
highly worthy of the traveller’s notice for a 
vaft number of images carved in relief upon 
every part of its furface. Among the reft, 
there is ' Haree, of a gigantic fize, recum¬ 
bent upon a coiled ferpent; whofe heads, 
which are numerous, the artift has contrived 
to fpread into a kind of canopy over the 
fleeping god ; and from each of its mouths 
illues a forked tongue, feeming to threaten 
inftant death to any whom rafhnefs might 
prompt to difturb* him. The whole figure 
Vol. V. I lies 
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lies almoft clear of the block on which it is 
hewn. It is finely imagined, and executed 
with great fkill.” 

It was the peculiar delight of this enter- 
prifing race to erett ftupendous edifices; to 
excavate long fubterraneous pafiages from the 
living rock; to form vaft lakes; to extend 
over the hollow of adjoining mountains mag¬ 
nificent arches for aqueducts and bridges; 
in fliort, to attempt whatever was hazardous 
and difficult; and to carry into execution 
whatever appeared to the reft of mankind 
impra&icable. Affyria and Egypt were co¬ 
vered with thefe wonders in fculpture and 
, prodigies in art, which their daring genius 
and perfevering induftry executed. It was they 
who built the tower of Belus and raifed the 
pyramids 0/ Egypt; it was they who formed 
the grottoes near the Nile, and fcooped the 
caverns of Salfette and Elephanta. Their 1 fkill 
in mechanical powers, to this day, aftoniflies 
pofterity, who are unable to conceive by 
what means ftones, thirty, forty, and even 
lixty, feet in length, and from twelve to 
twenty feet in breadth, could ever be reared 
to that wonderful point of elevation at which 
they were feen, by Pococke and Norden, in 
the ruined temples of Balbec and the Thebais. 

Thofe 
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'"Thofe that compofe the pagodas of India are 
fcarcely lefs wonderful in magnitude and ele¬ 
vation, and they evidently difplay the bold 
architecture of the fame indefatigable artifi¬ 
cers. What we cannot allow to Mr. D’An- 
carville as to Semiramis, who probably was 
an imaginary being, or, if not imaginary, 
certainly never penetrated fo far into India, 
may yet be allowed to the primaeval anceftors 
of the nation over whom fhe governed. 

Thus have I endeavoured to account, in a 
manner, I truft, fomewhat more fatisfa&ory 
than hitherto attempted, for the immenfe dis¬ 
parity and viciffitude fubfifting, through fuc- 
ceffive ages, in fentiment and pradice, be¬ 
tween the Indians, or rather between the two 
great feCts of Veeffinu and Seeva i between 
thofe who delight in bloody facrifices, and 
thofe who fhudder at them. It appears to 
me the moft plaufible method for folving 
the hillorical difficulty, and the only certain 
clue for unravelling the theological myftery. 
Had Sir William Jones completed his ftric- 
tures upon the origin and priority of the 
Afiatic nations, or fixed the central country, 
in which, he feems to intimate, mankind were 
firfl: fettled, and from which, he aflerts, all 
nations emigrated, I fhould have been enabled 
I 2 to 
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to proceed with more confidence, and lefs 
danger of error. It will be remembered, 
however, that the whole, which I thus offer, 
is profeffedly conjecture j and nothing could 
afford me greater pleafure than to renounce 
conje&ure entirely upon fo important a fub- 
je£t, and facrifice hypothefis and opinion at 
the altar of truth. 


CHAPTER 
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C HA PTER ,Ii. 

The peculiar MannersCujloms , and Ceremonies , 
of the Brahmins detp led t and compared’with 
the Accounts given by Greek and Roman Wri¬ 
ters of the ancient Brachmans.— Peculiar 
Fruits-, Grain, Spices, and Aromatics, 
v/W/wSacrifice by the Brahmins\all remark¬ 
able for their great fanative Virtues, or other 
dijlinguifhed Properties in the vegetable World, 
—The[acred Bells ^tz^Conques, or Shells, 
immemorabfy ufed in Indian Temples , confider - 
ed .— The Veneration of the Veefbnuvites for 
certain confecrated Stones. — fhe uncommon 
Splendor of the Indian Pooja, or Worfhip ,— 
The sacred Dance of Antiquity confidered y 
and the musical Instruments made ufeof to 
animate that Dance.—-The Whole compared 
with Egyptian , Hebrew , Syrian , and Greeks 
refembling Rites and Ceremonies. 

A FTER having, in the preceding chapter, 
unfolded the great outlines of the in¬ 
tended hiftory, I proceed, in the prefent, to 
the confideiation of otjier interefting circum- 
I 3 ftances. 
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fiances, relative to the Brahmins, not yet de¬ 
tailed, with which either their native books, 
or the Greek and Roman writers, have made 
us acquainted. - On this point we may tread, 
with bolder footftep, the ground of clafikal 
antiquity. 

Voluminous, and, in general, juft, have 
been the dilquifitions of ancient claflical wri¬ 
ters, relative to the religious tenets, the fe- 
vere habits, the exalted virtues, of this fupe- 
rior order or cast of men. As the Brachmans 
(for fo, in compliment to thofe writers, we 
muft, for a fhort , time, denominate them) 
were the guides of the people in religious, fo 
were they the counfellors of the prince in 
civil, concerns; and, like the magi of Perfia, 
they enjoyed this twofold office by hereditary 
right. Their literary purfuits, therefore, 
were of various kinds; for, while fome of 
thofe venerable fages made theology and 
philofophy their foie ftudy, others among 
them added to thofe fciences very refined and 
profound fpeculations on the great focial and 
political duties, and were verfed in all the 
maxims of jurifprudence. In confequence of 
this, we meet with Brachmans at the courts 
of princes, and Brachmans in the folitudes of 
the wildernefs: but, whether we defcend with 

them 
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/ "them into the reclufe cell, or enter with them 
the folitary foreft, where, as in the academic 
groves of Greece, the great rhyfteries of na¬ 
ture were inveftigated, and the fublime truths 
of morality were inculcated; or whether we 
purfue their footfteps to the crowded city 
and the fplendid palace, where kings were 
proud to entertain them as their guefts i 
the elevation of their genius and the dignity 
of their character appear alike confpicuous. 
The blamelefs tenour of their lives, the fim- 
plicity of their manners, their temperance,' 
their chaftity, their deep theological and po¬ 
litical wifdom, fecured the veneration of the 
vulgar, and awed even majefty, feated in 
fplendour upon the imperial throne. 

If the fpeech of Dindamis to Alexander, 
preferved for pofterity by Biflaeus,* be not 
the entire fabrication of the editor’s fancy, it 
remains a wonderful proof of the deep re¬ 
flection, the undaunted firmnefs, and the 
found political wifdom, of the fpeaker. The 
Brachmans, indeed, in fome inftances, carried 
their practices of felf-denial to fuch extreme 
lengths; endured the viciflitudes of a climate 
• I 4 alter- 

* Thus Sir Edward Byfhe, Clarencieux king-at-nrms, in the 
reign of Charles tire Second, and editor of Palladius and thefe 
very curious letters of Dindamis, ftyles himfclt. 
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alternately fubjeft to the raging tempeft and 
the fcorching fun with fuch unfhaken refo- 
lution; and courted, with fuch unabating 
seal, every opportunity of /hewing their con¬ 
tempt of life, and what are ufualiy thought 
its felicities; that we fhould be at a lofs to ac¬ 
count for the motives of a conduct fo widely 
deviating from eftablifhed rules, did we not 
know that the pride of human diftinftion, 
and the impulfive ardour of emulation, often 
flimulate mankind to the wildeft and mod 
extravagant eccentricities. 

Placed, by the policy and partiality of the 
legiflator, in a rank of life fuperior to their 
princes; defpifing the glare of wealth and the 
pageantry of courts ; anxious for no food but 
the fruits of the earth, and thirfting for no 
beverage but that of the chryftal ftream which 
watered his folitude ; his pafiions reffrained by 
his temperance, and his ambition bounded by 
the paucity of his wants; the driest of 
Brahma had nothing to dill raft his thoughts 
from the duties of his function. The in- 
ftruftion of the younger Brachmans; the 
numerous, the ftated, and frequently-return¬ 
ing, rites of ablution and facrifice; medi¬ 
tation on the perfections of the Deity in pri¬ 
vate; and afts of benevolence to his fellow- 
creatures 
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creatures in public; occupied the whole of 
his well-fpent day: while the night was con- 
fumed in prayer to his God, and hymns to 
his praife, in the light (lumbers which tem¬ 
perance beftows, and in the folid peace which 
innocence enjoys. Such was the true Brach- 
man of antiquity ; and fuch, notwithftanding 
the general degradation of that (acred order, 
is the inoffenfive life of many a modern Brah¬ 
min j who, remote from the cares and com¬ 
merce of the world, offers' up to heaven his 
devout orifons and bloodlefs oblations on the 
flowery borders of the Kistna and on the 
luxuriant banks of the Ganges. 

Diodorus Siculus* informs us, that the 
ancient Brachmans acknowieged the whole 
fyflem of their civil and religious policy to 
have been derived from Dionyliusj that, in 
confequence of their veneration for that per- 
ibnage, who introduced at once the knowledge 
of arms and literature into India, divine rites 
were inflituted in honour of him, and that 
many cities of India, in the language of the 
country, were called by his name. It is much 
to be lamented, that neither the Greeks who 
attended Alexander into India, nor thofe who 
were long connected with it under the Bac- 

trian 

* Diod. Sic. lib, ii. p.124. Rhodoman, 
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trian princes, have left us any means of know¬ 
ing what vernacular languages they found 
after their arrival in that empire. Pliny, by 
mentioning that the Indus w r as called by the 
natives Siruius, is almoft the only inftance of 
the kind. It was, however, without doubts 
the Sanfcreet, or, at leaft, a dialed: of it. 
The evidence of this aflerti'on is derived from 
various records and public infcriptions, fince 
difcovered, of antiquity almoft coeval with 
that period, and of which more than one fpe- 
cimen is exhibited in the Afiatic Refearches. 
Sir William Jones intimates his belief, that 
Bacchus, or Dionyfos , as the Greeks denomi¬ 
nated him, was the fame deity as Rama be¬ 
fore-mentioned. As I have devoted a particu¬ 
lar portion of my hiftory to the confideration 
of what the ancients have aflerted concerning 
the invafion of India by Bacchus, I fhall not 
in this place anticipate what is there, perhaps 
in a more connected manner, related, concern¬ 
ing the true origin and hiftory of that cele¬ 
brated perfonage. What thofe Brachmans re¬ 
lated to the Grecians concerning their venera¬ 
tion for Bacchus, a Grecian divinity, might 
be artfully intended to conciliate the regard 
or to avert the vengeance of their conquerors : 
no great ftrefs can therefore be laid on in¬ 
formation 
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formation given under doubtful motives and 
propagated from a fufpicious quarter. But 
the declaration, that many cities in India were 
called after that name, ought to lead to fome 
difcovery in regard to the real chara&er al¬ 
luded to under the name of Bacchus, or Dio- 
nyfos. It is in vain, however, that we feek 
for any name analogous to thefe words in the 
places mentioned in the Indian hiftory of this 
deity, if we except the two inftances fpecified 
by Sir William Jones of Nailhada, or Nyfa, 
and Meru, the one a mountain and the other 
a city of northern India'; but, if we caft our 
eyes over the map of Hindoftan, or over 
Mr. Rennel’s mod ufeful index to that map, 
we may find the appellative of Ram blended 
with a very large proportion of the proper 
names of cities and places in India, either as 
an initial or as a termination. Two places, 
diftinguilhed by this name, near the fouthern 
extremity of the Malabar coaft, which was 
the fcene of his mightieft achievements, wherv 
waging war with the giant Ravan, king of 
Lanca, have been already fpecified in a part 
of the Geographical Differtation, to which 
may be added Ramafieram, an ifland, fituated 
between Ceylone and the continent, celebrated 
for its pagoda; and much corroborative evi¬ 
dence 
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dence of a fimilar kind will hereafter be ad¬ 
duced, which apparently edablifhes, beyond a 
doubt, our pofition that Bacchus .and Ram 
were the fame perfons. Not the lead probable 
is a circumdance which I have not yet feen 
noticed, that the very name of Sefoftris, the 
fuppofed Bacchus, who invaded India, was 
Ramefes or Rameftes. Indeed, if we allow the 
ftrong and reiterated ahertion of Sir Ifaac 
Newton, in his Chronology of ancient King¬ 
doms, that Bacchus was the Egyptian Se- 
fodm, to be well founded, the matter is at 
once decided j for, the more didinguilhed title 
by which that conqueror was denominated in 
the Egyptian records, and on the obelifk's 
which Manetho faw, was R ameses’ or Ra- 

M ESTES. 

The whole relation of Diodorus, as well as 
the relations of mod of the ancient claflical 
writers, only tend to throw over the early 
hidory of India the veil of inextricable con- 
fufion. The readied way of folving the enig¬ 
ma is to fuppofe, that, what the Indians re¬ 
lated of their great hero and god Ram, the 
Greeks applied in their ufual way to their 
equally-venerated warrior and divinity. In 
fact, if we examine with attention the peculiar 
religious ceremonies obferved by this won¬ 
derful 
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derful caff, we fhall find them, like all thofe 
before recapitulated, ftrangely tindtured with 
Egyptian manners ; and, if thfe difficulty is 
not allowed to be folved by the plan I have 
above fketched out, we mult wait for the full 
folution of the queftion from our indefatigable 
countrymen, who are fo laudably bufied in 
exploring the monuments of antiquity in 
Afia. 

It is an invariable rule with the Brahmins 
to perform their devotions three times every 
day; at fun-rife, at noon, and at' fun-fet. 
This is a practice fo entirely confonant-with 
what Plutarch relates concerning the Egyptian 
priefts, that I mult be excufed for once more 
adverting to his Ifis and Ofiris, efpecially as 
that writer adds fome curious particulars re¬ 
lative to this triple adoration of the fun, or 
rather, as I conceive, of the Deity, who, our 
own Scriptures inform us, pofuit tabernaculum 
ejus in foie. The Egyptians then refembled 
the Brahmins, not only in offering fa-orifice 
and burning incenfe to the fun three times 
in the day, but, in thofe facrifices, they made 
ufe of fuch things as fuitcd bed with the na¬ 
ture of a worfhip involved in myftery, with 
their fpeculations in phyflcs, and with their 
notions of health and perfonal purification. 

Thus 
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Thus in the morning they threw into the 
facred vafe of incenfe a quantity of j^esin, 
whofe fubtle and penetrative vapour at once 
rarefied and refined the air, enveloped with 
the fogs of the paft night, and cheered the 
ipirits funk down under oppreilion and lan¬ 
guor from the fame caufe. At noon, he tells 
us, they burned myrsh for incenfe, in order 
to diffipate the grofs exhalations drawn up 
• from the humid foil of Egypt by the intenfe 
heat of a vertical fun. Myrrh, he adds, is 
in the ancient Egyptian dialedl called bal s 
which means the dijjipation of melancholy ; and 
that burning myrrh, according to phyficians, 
is the means of difperfing noxious vapours, 
and often even of curing peftilential difeafes 
occafioned by them, as was evidenced at 
Athens in the plague. The incenfe offered at 
the evening-facrifice is compofed of no lefs 
than fixteen different ingredients j not, fays 
this writer, becaufe the number of thofe in¬ 
gredients form the fquare of a fquare , and is 
the only number, which, having all its fides 
equal the one to the other, makes its peri¬ 
meter equal to its area; but on account of 
the rich aromatic nature of thofe ingredients. 
The evening-incenfe, formed of this mixture, 
the natives themfelves called kuphi. Now re¬ 
fine us 
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finous gums, aromatic woods, and confecrated 
grades of various kinds, are the ufual obla¬ 
tions in the Indian temples. Our beft myrrh 
is known to come from the Eaft Indies, and 
aloes is the favourite perfume of the inhabi¬ 
tants; but the richer and more extenlive coun¬ 
try of India producing a greater quantity of 
valuable drugs than Egypt, the altars of their 
gods are confequently covered with more 
abundant variety of precious offerings of this 
kind. It fhali be our bufinefs to enumerate a 
few of them; and, in the firft place, let us 
treat of the vegetable productions offered up 
in facrifice, and the oceafion of their being 
devoted to the Deity. 

Among the different forts of confecrated 
grades, fruits, and flowers, offered on the al¬ 
tars of India; may, be numbered the grades 
called cusa and hekbe by the Brahmins, 
both highly venerated for virtues which their 
facred books defcribe ;* the fruit of the mango, 
grains of gengely, the root and leaves of 
beetel, .Indian fpikenard, flowers of faffron, 
the herb bilva, renowned in Hindo fables, 
and grains of all kinds, but particularly of 
rice in great abundance. Thefe vegetable pro- 
du&ions form a fpecles of oblation the mod: 

ancient 

* Sec various preceding quotations from the Sacontala. 
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ancient and pure of all others. To offer to the 
Deity the firft-fruits of the tender herbage, 
fpringiijg up in the vernal feafon, and of the 
different kinds of grain and fruits matured by 
a warm fun, was the practice of mankind in 
the infancy of the world. The earlieft in- 
fiance of thefe oblations on record is that of 
Cain, the eldeft fon of the firft great hufband- 
man, who, doubtlefs, following paternal pre¬ 
cedent, brought of the fruit of the ground l an 
offering to the Lord-, and of Abel, whoalfo, to 
the facred altar of God, brought oj the firftlings 
of his flock. The Jews, whofe religious cuf- 
toms are, in many refpe£ts, fimilar to the 
Hindoos, in every age and period of their em¬ 
pire, inviolably confecrated to heaven the firft- 
fruits of their oil, their wine, and their wheat, 
and, by the divine inftitution, even whatfoever 
opened the womb, whether of man or beaft, was 
facred to the Lord.* Such was the origin of 
oblations j they were the tribute of the human 
mind, overflowing with affe&ion and grati¬ 
tude to the all-bounteous Father. 

There was, according to Porphyry,-f* a very 
curious and ancient feftival, annually cele¬ 
brated at Athens to the honour of the sun 

and 

* See Numbers, xviii. 12, et feq. 
f De Abftinentia, p. 73. 
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and hours, which, in the fimplicity of the 
offerings, remarkably refembled the practice 
of the firft ages. During that feftival confe- 
crated grafs was carried about, in which the 
kernels of olives were wrapt up, together with 
figs, all kinds of pulfe, oaken leaves with 
acorns, and cakes compofed of the meal of 
wheat and barley, heaped up in a pyramidal 
form, allufive to the fun-beams that ripened 
the grain, as well as to the fire in which they 
were finally confumed. The feftival was 
called QctgyviAiov, from QuoyriXtce, a general 
word, fays Archbifhop Potter on this feftival, 
for all the fruits of the earth.* The Indians, 
whofe fyftem of theology, in many refpe&s, 
retains its primitive feature, although, in 
others, it has been deeply adulterated, have a 
variety of feftivals facred to Surya and his 
mythological progeny. There is one in par¬ 
ticular, alluded to before, called Surya Pooja, 
or worfhip of the fun, which falls on the 
feventh day of the new moon in January; 
and, on which day, offerings of peculiar con- 
fecrated flowers are made to that deity.'f’ On 
the firft Thurfday in the month of Auguft 

Vol. V. K falls 

* The reader may confult Potter’s Archaologia Greca, vol. i. 
p. 400. 

f Holwell’s Account of the Indian Feftivals, part ii. p. 134. 
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falls the Pooja, or worlhip or Lachfini, the 
goddefs of abundance, or Ceres of Hindoftan, 
whofe altars are then decorated with oblations 
of paddy, the name given to rice in the hulk.* 
She has another grand feftival on getting in 
the harveft, when fhe is univerfally adored 
with many folemn rites. Thefe feftivals I 
confider as of the moil ancient date of any 
exifting in India, fince the firft is a plain relic 
of the oldeft known fuperftition, and the 
others, probably, flourifhed ever fince nature 
was bountiful and man was grateful. The 
Grecian feftivals to the Sun and Ceres were 
probably inftituted from them ; and, hereafter, 
clofer comparifon and inveftigation may, per¬ 
haps, Ihew us, not only the Surya and 
Lachfmi, but many other Indian feftivals, 
flou rilhing in Greece. 

By degrees, the Indians, and mankind in 
general, advanced in the number and value of 
their oblations. From graffes, fruits, Bowers, 
and grain, they proceeded to offer up rich 
aromatics j and, having experienced the pu¬ 
rifying and healing virtues of many coftly 
drugs, they burnt myrrh, aloes, benzoin, 
camphire, and fandal-wood, in the ever- 
flaming vafe of facrifice. 

From 

* Hoty'dl’s Account of the Indian Feftivals, part ii. p. 127. 
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From thefe a^^aTcc, according to Porphyry, 
the cenfer, orlpan, in which the Greeks burn¬ 
ed incenfe, came to be called 6 vfuetr^tov t and 
to perform facrifice yvas called Svetv, while the 
facrifices themfelves were denominated SvtriM. 
Hence the Latin word thus, frankincenfe, 
or, as it is fometimes ufed, incenfe in general. 
There can be little doubt that the Indians, in 
burning thefe woods, were actuated by the 
fame motives which guided the Egyptian 
priefls; viz. to adminifler to health as well as 
religion, fince the numerous ablutions and 
purifications of the Hindoos demonflrate, that, 
like thofe priefls, they thought the preferva- 
tion of health a branch of religious duty. 

But, to proceed in defcribing the progrefs 
of facrificial rites, at leafl fo far as India is 
concerned. They foon contrived to extract 
from thefe precious woods a rich eflential oil, 
with the pureft portion of which they pro¬ 
ceeded to anoint the idols they adbred. Oil 
of gengely, oil of cocoa-nut, oil of fandal- 
wood, and other expenfive oils, during the 
continuance of the Pooja, or public worfhip, 
with their rich ftreams perpetually bathe the 
fhining countenance of the Indian deity, and 
the flench, arifing from a hundred burning 
lamps, is, for a moment, vanquifhed by the 
K 2 more 
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more powerful effluvia of the moft exquifitc 
odours. I have before had occafion to men¬ 
tion the very high antiquity of this cuftora in 
the Oriental world, reaching up even to the 
time of the patriarch Jacob, who poured oil 
upon the fione which be had fet up for a pillar , 
calling that pillar Beth-el, the houfe, or 
fhrine, of God. From this conduft of the 
pious patriarch, I contended, came the pagan 
practice of confecrating certain facred ffones 
called B^setyli, anointing them with odo¬ 
riferous oils, and venerating them as divine 
oracles, oracles into which the Deity had 
4eigned to defcend, drawn down by the 
energy of prayer and the force of magical in¬ 
cantations. 

The ardor-of the devout Brahmin flops not 
here. Inured from his youth to rigid tem¬ 
perance, and unconfcious to the guilty ban¬ 
quet of blood, he beholds with horror the 
fleflh of flaughtered animals: he is principally 
cherifhed by the nutritious milk of the bene¬ 
volent animal whom he confiders as the em¬ 
blem of the deity; and he feeds upon the pure 
honey elaborated by the induftrious bee. His 
grateful heart, therefore, returns a tithe to 
heaven, and ample libations of milk and 
honey lave the fan&uary of his god. When 

that 
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that milk becomes butter, a portion is fet 
apart for the deity ; but clarified, left, during 
the procefs, any impurities fhould have been 
blended with it. With this clarified butter, 
or ghee as the Indians term it, upon grand 
feftivities, the holy flame of the altar is fed, 
and numerous lamps, kindled around, blaze 
forth with purer fplendor and more vigorous 
energy. The two following paflages in the 
Sacontala, quoted, I believe, before, will evince 
at once the ufe, and the antiquity of the ufe, 
of this ingredient in the Indian facrifices. — 
" My fweet child, there has been a happy 
omen: the young Brahmin, who officiated in 
our morning-facrifice, though his fight was 
impeded by clouds of fmoke, dropped the 
clarified butter into the very centre of the 
adorable flame.” —" My belt beloved, come 
and walk with me round the facrificial fire. 
May thefe fires preferve thee! fires, which 
fpring to their appointed ftations on the holy 
hearth, and confume the confecrated wood, 
while the frefh blades of myfterious cufa- 
grafs lie fcattered around them! facramental 
fires, which deftroy fin with the rifing fumes 
of clarified butterl” P.47. 

It has already been obferved, that one in- 
difpenfable ceremony in the Indian Pooja is 
K 3, 
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ihc ringing of a fmall bell by the officiating 
Brahmin. We have alfo feen, that the women 
of the idol, or dancing girls of the pagoda, 
have little golden bells fattened to their feet, 
the foft harmonious tinkling of which vi¬ 
brates in unifon with the exquifite melody of 
their voices. 

The bell, in fad, feems to have been a 
facred utenfil of very ancient ufe in Afia. 
Golden bells formed a part of the ornaments 
of the pontifical robe of the Jewifh high- 
prieft, with which he invefted himfelf upon 
thofe grand and peculiar feftivals, when he 
entered into the ianduary. That robe was 
very magnificent, it was ordained to be of 
fky-blue, and the border of it, at the bottom, 
was adorned with pomegranates and gold 
bells intermixed equally arid at equal dif- 
tances. The ufe and intent of thefe bells are 
evident from the paflage immediately follow¬ 
ing: And it jhall be upon Aaron to minifler , 
and his jound Jhall be beard when he goeth in unto 
the holy place before the Lord , and when he 
cometb out , that he die not. Ezekiel, xxviii. 23. 
He was never to make his appearance before 
the ffiechinah of glory without this richly- 
ornamented tunic, and he was forbidden to 
wear it except when engaged in the molt 
folemp 
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folemn rites of his tniniftry. The found of 
the numerous bells, that covered the hem of 
his garment, gave notice to the affembled 
people that the moft awful ceremony of their 
religion had commenced. When arrayed in 
this garb, he bore into the fandtuary the veflel 
of incenfe. It was the fignal to proftrate 
themfelves before the Deity, and to commence 
thofe fervent ejaculations which were to 
afcend with the rich column of that incenfe to 
the throne of heaven. 

Cal met has a curious article upon this fuh- 
jedt of facred bells.* He tells us that the 
ancient kings of Perfia, who, in fadf, united 
in their own perfons the regal and facerdotal 
office, were accuftomed to have the fringes of 
their robes adorned with pomegranates and 
golden bells: that the Arabian courtefans, 
like the Indian women, have little golden 
bells faftened round their legs, neck, and 
elbows, to the found of which they dance 
before the king; and that the Arabian prin- 
cefles wear golden rings on their fingers, to 
which little bells are fufpended, as well as in 
the flowing treffes of theii hair, that their 
fuperior rank may be known, and they them- 
K 4 felves, 


See Calmet’s Dittionary on the word bex.i. 
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feIves, in palling, receive the homage due to 
their exalted dation. 

To return from this digreflion to the 
founding of facred bells in the fervice of the 
Indian deities, I am of opinion, that there is 
another reafon for the invariable ufe of them 
in the ceremonials of the pagoda. It is con¬ 
nected with their notions of evil daemons, 
who are fuppofed to moled the devotee, in his 
religious exercifes, by afluming frightful forms, 
in Older to infpire terror into his foul, and 
detach his thoughts from the fteady contem¬ 
plation of the benignant numen. *« 0 king,” 
exclaim the terrified Brahmins in the Sacon- 
tala, “ while we are beginning our evening- 
facrifice, the figures of blood-thirdy daemons, 
embrowned by clouds collected at the de¬ 
parture of day, glide over the facred hearth, 
and fpread condernation around.” P. 205. 

The vibration of the facred bell, however, 
was ever heard with horror by the malign 
daemons, who fled at the found; while the air, 
being put in motion by it, became purified of 
the infeClion which their prefence imparted. 
From Afia, it is probable, that the bell, with 
a thoufand concomitant fuperditions, was im¬ 
ported into Europe, and mingled with the 
rites of a purer religion. Every body knows 

its 
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its importance in the Roman Catholic vvor- 
fhip; the ceremony of anathematizing with 
bell, book, and burning taperj and the thril¬ 
ling found of the dreadful faffing bell , which 
not only warns the devout Chriftian to pray 
for the departing foul of his brother, and to 
prepare to meet his own doom, but drives 
away, faid the good Catholies of old time, 
thofe evil fpirits that hover round the bed of 
the dying man, eager to feize their prey, or, 
at leaft, to moleft and terrrify the foul in its 
paflage into eternal reft. Hence, poflibly, the 
great price paid for tolling the great bell, 
whofe awful and portentous voice filled thofe 
perturbed fpirits with increafed aftonifiiment 
and direr difmay, driving them far beyond the 
parifh bounds into diftant charnel-vaults and 
other dreary fubterraneous cavities. This de- 
teftation of the found of bells, fo natural to 
wicked daemons that infeft the atmofphere, is 
pointedly defcribed in the Golden Legend, by 
W. de Worde: “ It is faid, the evill fpirytes 
that ben in the regyon of th’ayre doubte 
moche when they here the belles rongen j and 
this is the caufe why the belles ben rongen 
whan it thondreth, and whan grete tempefte 
and outrages of wether happen, to the ende 
that the feinds and wyckcd fpirytes fhold be 
abafhed, 
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abafhed, and flee, and ceafe of the movyng of 
the tempefte/'* 

Mr. Forbes, of Stanmore-Hill, in his elegant 
muieum of Indian rarities, numbers two of 
the bells that have been ufed in devotion by 
the Brahmins. They are great curiofities, and 
one of them in particular appears to be of 
very high antiquity, in form very much re- 
fembling the cup of the lotos, and the tune of 
it is uncommonly foft and melodious. I 
could not avoid being deeply afledfed with 
the found of an inftrument which had been 
adtually employed to kindle the flame of that 
fuperflition, which I have attempted fo exten- 
lively to unfold. My tranfported thoughts 
travelled back to the remote period when the 
Brahmin religion blazed forth in all its fplen- 
dour in the caverns of Elephanta ; I was, for 
a moment, entranced, and caught the ardor of 
enthufiafm. A tribe of venerable priefts* ar¬ 
rayed in flowing ftoles, and decorated with 
high tiaras, feemed aflembled around me } the 
myftic fong of initiation vibrated in my ear j 
1 breathed an air fragrant with the richeft 
perfumes and contemplated the deity in the 
fire that fymbolized him. 


With 
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With refpeft to the conch, or shell, 
blown, during the Pooja, by the Brahmins, I 
have not obtained the fame advantage of per- 
fonally examining it as I was able to procure 
in the cafe of the facred bell, and can only 
afiert, on the authority of a gentleman pro¬ 
foundly verfed in the Hindoo mythology, that 
this venerated (hell has, or ought to have, nine 
valves or foldings, in memorial of Veelhnu’s 
nine paft incarnations. The facred inftru- 
ments of antiquity have nearly all of them a 
mythological allufion. The cymbals, whofe 
exquifite notes refounded during the cele¬ 
bration of the rites of the Grecian Rhea, were 
allegorical of the harmony that pervades uni- 
verfal nature, that nature of which fhe bejfelf 
was the perfonification. The fiftra of Ifis in 
Egypt, with their three crofs bars of gold, 
fiver, or brafs, denoted the three elements of 
nature, to a race who confidered water only as 
the aerial element condenfed. The violent 
agitation and rattling noife of thefe bars, when 
the fiftra were fhaken at her fettival, pointed 
out the concuflion of the primitive atoms, 
and the elementary conflict that prevailed at 
the birth ot nature. The conch of India, in¬ 
dicative of the nine incarnations of Veefhnu, 
naturally brings to our recollection the teftudo, 

OF 
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or tortoifefhell, of which Mercury formed his 
famous lyre, whofe three firings had a my¬ 
thological allufion to the three feafons that 
compofed the Egyptian year, and were made 
of the fmews of Typhon, the evil genius, to 
fhew that out of difeord true harmony arifes. 
This (hell is always blown by the Brahmins 
in the fame manner as the wind-inftruments 
of the Jews ; the Jhapkar, or trumpet, and the 
jubal , or ram’s horn, during their religious 
ceremonies, were blown by the priefts alone. 
When the walls of Jericho were rmraculoufly 
overthrown, /even priejis blowing /even trumpets 
pf rams boms were commanded to make the 
circuit of that devoted city, at the terrific blaft 
of which, on the feventh day, thofe walls weie 
levelled with the dull.* Thefe facred inftru- 
ments were fuppofed to be defiled by the 
breath of the vulgar Hindoo and the un¬ 
purified Hebrew. The awful clangor an¬ 
nounced the deity’s defeent to his throne upon 
the flaming altar, the ear of devotion was 
penetrated by the found, and the eye of ecllafy 
was rivetted to the blaze. Even on the illu¬ 
mined fnmmit of Sinai, when the true God de¬ 
fended in all the majefty of his glory to pro- 
mulge the law, the voice of the trumpet founded 

long. 
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long, and waxed louder and louder: and, we are 
farther told, that, at the dreadful day of final 
judgement for that law infringed, the Lord 
himfelf Jhall defcend from heaven with a Jhout, 
with the voice of the archangel , and with the 

TitUMP OF GOD.* 

It is not, however, only the conch-fhell 
that is venerated by the Brahmins there is a 
certain ftone of high myftical virtue, and, 
for the fame reafon, confecrated to Veefhnu, 
called Salagram, in which the Hindoos imagine 
they difcover nine different fhades, emblema¬ 
tical of his nine incarnations. It is found in 
the river of Cafi, a branch of the Ganges, is 
very heavy, oval or circular in its form, and 
in colour it is fometimes black and fometimes 
violet. Only a fmall chvity appears on the 
outfide, but within it is hollow, and aimoft 
concave, being furnifhed in the interior coats 
above and below with fpiral lines, which ter¬ 
minate in a point towards the centre. The 
fuperftitious Brahmins fay, that they are 
formed by a fmall worm, which, working its 
way in the ftone, prepares in its bofom a 
habitation for Veefhnu. Some of them find 
in thefe fpiral lines the figure of his chacra. 

Thefe 
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Thefe (tones are very rare and coftly: when 
the are quite black, and reprefent the gra¬ 
cious transformations of Veefhnu, efpecially 
under that of Creefhna, a Sanfcret name (ig- 
nifying black, they are ineftimable; but, when 
the aie tinged with violet, and reprefent his 
angry incarnations, as under the form of a 
man-lion, or the Rama-Avatars, they are tff 
lefs value j indeed, if M. Sonnerat may be 
credited, in that cafe, no common follower of 
the god dares to keep them in his houfe : the 
Sanaiaffis alone, whofe rigid penances have 
more fublimed their piety, are bold enough 
to carry them, and to pay them their daily 
homage. 

The Salagram is pioufly preferved in the 
temples of the Veelhnuvites, and is to them 
what the Lingam is to the Seevites. The 
ceremonies performed to thefe (tones are near¬ 
ly fimilar: they are equally borne about, as 
fomewhat fuperlatively precious, in the pureft 
white linen: they are wafhed every morning, 
anointed with oils, perfumed, and folemnly 
placed on the altar during divine worlhip* 
and happy are thofe favoured devotees who 
can quaff the fan&ified water in which either 
has been bathed. 


Let 
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Let us return to the confederation of the 
other fuperftitions pradtifed during the con¬ 
tinuance of the Pooja. We haye defcribed 
the general appearance of the pagoda, on the 
firft entrance, as that of a gloomy and pol¬ 
luted dungeon. The Pooja, however, no 
fooner commences, than the fhades of dark- 
nefs are turned to meridian fplendor from 
the numerous lamps, offered in devotion, 
blazing with confederated butter ; and a thou¬ 
sand rich perfumes, mingling their various 
odours in the air, annihilate the difgufling 
fmell of fmoke and greafe. Meanwhile, to 
the found of the holy bell and the blown 
conch, fucceeds the noife of cymbals and ta¬ 
bors, beaten by the Bayaderes, or dancing- 
girls, in the court of the pagoda, to the found 
of their ex.quifitely-melodious voices, and in 
perfect unifon with the little golden bells that 
ornament their feet and vibrate as they move. 

I have before defcribed* the education, ha¬ 
bits, and accomplishments, of the Bayaderes 
I have likewife intimated the marked refem- 
blance exifting between their unhappy prac¬ 
tices and thofe of the proflitutes that thronged 
the porches of the Dea Syria, or Babylonian 
Venus. To trace this cuflom to its fource, 

it 
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it is neceflary that we fhould again revert to 
the rites of that goddefs; and that we deeper 
inveftigate her myfteries, which equally out¬ 
raged decency and order, and which, uniting 
to, cr rather congenial with, the bafe Ham- 
monian idolatries, find contaminated the purer 
patriarchal theology prevalent in Alia. 

One of the moft curious and valuable tra£is 
of a theological kind that have come down to 
us from the ancients is the famous treatife 
of Lucian de Dea Syria. The genius of that 
writer could affume any form ; and if, in fome 
inftances, he was the banterer of the pagan 
religion, he was, in others, the grave bijiorian 
of its moft ancient and venerable rites. In 
the treatife alluded to, there appears fo diffe¬ 
rent a fpirit from that which animates his 
comic poetical eflays, and there are fuch evi¬ 
dent marks of credulous fuperftition, as to have 
induced fome modern writers of credit to fup- 
pofe him not to have been the author of it s a 
matter, however, which is too well attefted 
to admit of a ferious doubt. That treatife is 
more peculiarly valuable becaufe it contains 
an accurate detail of the fuperftitious rites, 
celebrated in the moft ancient periods, and in 
the moft renowned pagan temples, of the 
world; I mean thofe of Affyria, and the Venus 
Urania 
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Urania jail mentioned. To the fhort account 
given from Herodotus, in a former page, of 
the impure myfteries of the worfliip of this 
Uranian Venus, in regard to their public 
proftitution, I might have added, that, pofjtbly, 
in Syria, was to be found the genuine origin 
both of the Indian and Egyptian Phallic wdr- 
fhip j for, according to this author, at the 
very entrance of this mod ancient Ihrine, on 
each fide of the portal, were confpicuoufly 
placed two enormous ftone pillars, the ufual 
fymbols of that worlhip, on which an infcrip- 
tion informed the worfhippers, that Bacchus, 
the Indian Rama, who was the fon of Culh, 
had confecrated thofe Phallic pillars to Juno; 
that is, I fuppofe, to Juno under the ufeful 
and important character of Lucina, in which 
file prefided over child-birth. The part of 
this tract to which I wifti, at prefent, to call 
the reader's attention, is that in which Lucian 
acquaints us that the moft folemn feaft ob- 
ferved by the ancient Syrians was celebrated 
at the vernal equinox, and it was denominated 
the feast of fAe. It was holden at Hiera- 
polis, or the /acred city j and thither, not only 
the inhabitants of Syria, but thofe of all the 
adjoining empires, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Ba¬ 
bylon, in crowds, reforted, bearing with them 
Vol. V. L the 
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the idols worlhipped in their refpedftive coun¬ 
tries, probably in token of fubordination and 
refpect to the fuperior Deity. At this fefti- 
vity, every Bacchanalian extravagance was 
publicly allowed and encouraged ; whole he¬ 
catombs of various animals were facrificed, 
while the molt precious gums and the moll 
fragrant woods fed, day and night, the vaft 
column of flame that continually afcended 
from the altar. 

Every extreme of licentious mirth was then 
publicly allowed of, and even encouraged. 
The priefts of the lafcivious goddefs, whom, 
underftood in a mythological point of view, 
I cannot but confider as a perfonification of 
Nature wantoning in her lovelieft prime, and 
arrayed in the beauty of the blooming fpring, 
were tranfported with a divine fury, and fome 
of them mutually fcourged and wounded each 
other : others loudly fmote the facred inftru- 
ments of mufic, and chanted forth prophetic 
hymns, accordant with their fonorous me-- 
lody : but, what is remarkably lingular at a 
feftival that plainly aliuded # to nature and the 
renovation of her powers, fome of thofe un¬ 
manly priefts, if Lucian m&y be credited, in¬ 
decently arrayed themfelves in female attire, 
fubmitting to the degradation of the emaf- 
culating .•= 
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culating knife, and facrificed to their pro- 
tecfrefs, not the fymbolical, but the real. 
Phallus.* This practice can only be account¬ 
ed for, either by that ancient maxim of fu- 
perdition, that vvhatfoever is mod iacredly 
precious to mankind fhould be confecrated to 
the gods, and that we plead him bed when 
we make - the moll codly facrihce ; by fup- 
pofing that, in the perpetration of an a£t fo 
abhorrent from nature, they intended to give 
public proof of a vow of perpetual virginity; 
or on account of a particular mythological 
reafon which fhall immediately be explained. 

Thofe mythologids who confider the Syrian 
goddefs to be a perTonification of the earth, as 
Cybele in Greece doubtlefs was, rather than 
of nature infid that her eunuch-prieds allude 
to the barren date of that earth without culti¬ 
vation. When conftdered in this point of 
view, they reprefent the noife of her beaten 
cymbals, which denote the globe, as allufive 
to the uproar which the warring winds, waters, 
and fubterraneous fires, confined in its cavi¬ 
ties, occafion, and which, convulfmg its inter¬ 
nal regions, produce earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions; and the rattling of her brazen 
JiJlra they underdand as figurative of the 
L 2 jdafhing 

* Lucian ae Dea Syria, p. 87. 
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clafhing of the various inftruments ufed Its ] 

hufbandry, which were compofed of brafs be- I 
fore iron was invented. It is indeed a prin- | 
cipal object with Lucian in this treatife to ; 
demonftrate that the Rhea of Greece was the j 
Dea Syria of the Babylonians; and he is $ 
doubtlefs right, fince the very fame fpecies of i 
worfhip, and the ufe of the very fame inftru- j 
ments, have inimemorially prevailed in India. j 
His hypothefis, if admitted, only exhibits ftill I 
more glaring proof how univerfally through- J 
out the pagan world a fyrtem of grofs phyfics . 
prevailed, and the earth was adored inftead of ; 
its Creator. 

I am ftill, however, inclined to the opinion 
of other mythologifts who confider this cele- ’ 
brated deity in the moft extenfive view of her 
character, as univerjal nature herltlf, which 
includes not only the earth, but the whole 
circle of being; and though, when under- * 
ftood in this point of view, the mutilation of 
her priefts may appear fomewhat Angular, 1 
there was another cuftom pra&ifed in her 
temple very confonant to this character, the 
©pnfideration of which brings us back to the 
dancing-girls of India, who, we obferved, are 
public pro/litutes, and are denominated women 
of the idol . This cuftom, recorded with ex- 

preflions j 
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prcffions of juft indignation by Herodotus,* 
was, that all female votaries of this deity, 
once at leaft in their lives, fhould proftitute 
themfelves to fome ftranger in the polluted 
porches of this temple. It had, fays that 
hiftorian, for this infamous purpofe, a long 
range of galleries open on every fide, that the 
palling ftranger might more freely view the 
affembied fair, thus devoutly frail, and make 
his choice with unreftrained freedom. For 
the obje<ft of his choice he did not, like the 
proud fultan, throw the handkerchief of love, 
but a piece of filver coin, into her lap, which 
the fevere laws of the country forbade her to 
refufe, as well as his embrace, however dif- 
gufting might be her lover. The wages of 
iniquity, thus menially obtained, were ac¬ 
counted' holy, and were devoted to increale the 
treafures of this temple. Every female in 
that diftri£t without exception, the noble as 
well as ignoble, the princefs and the peafant’s 
wife, were alike obliged to go through this 
indifpenfible ceremony of initiation into the 
myfteries of Mylitta, with this difference only, 
that women of diftinguilhed rank, with a nu¬ 
merous train of fervants attending at fome 
little diftance, no doubt with the politic in- 
L 3 tention 

* Herodot. lib. L p. 60. 
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tention to overawe any intruder of mean pa¬ 
rentage from approaching the fhrine of 
princely beauty, took their Station in covered 
chariots at the gate. Such were the rites of 
the Syrian goddefs; and the reader, by com¬ 
paring the account with that of the Bayaderes 
ill a preceding page, will find that the de¬ 
votees of India are by no means behind thofe 
of Syria in the duty of facrificing at the fhrine 
of nature, either at the vernal or autumnal 
equinox. 

Cybele then, the mother of the gods, that 
is, the fruitful parent of all the pagan theo¬ 
logy, if Lucian may be credited, is no other 
than the Dea Syria. She is faid to have in¬ 
vented the tympanum, or fmall drum, which 
fhe conflantly carries in her hands, and Varro 
has told us, that, by that tympanum, the 
globe of the earth is designated, of which fhe 
was thought to be the animating principle. 
If that affertion be true, we cannot wonder at 
the conftant ufe of it in the devotion of India, 
and it is a ftrong additional proof from what 
central country that devotion originally came, 
as well as to whom it has immediate reference; 
whether fhe be, in fa£l,-the Indian Lachfmi, 
the goddefs of abundance, or Bhavani, the 
fofter deity who prefides over love and genera¬ 
tion. 
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tion. In the frantic dance before her altars, 
pipes, or flutes, alfo, and tabors, formed a 
part of the facred concert. In regard to the 
fiffl of thefe inftruments, I have only to re¬ 
mark, that, in molt of the engravings, of 
Veefhnu, in the form of Creefhna, that god is 
reprefented playing to the enamoured Gopias, 
or milk-maids, of Mathura, on this melodious 
paftoral inftrument, a proof of the great anti¬ 
quity of its ufe in India, and its invention is 
attributed to Hanumat, the Hindoo Pan, a 
famous general of the great Rama, who con¬ 
quered the world with an army of fatyrs. 
Now, Hanumat was the fan of Pavan, the 
Indian god of the winds,* and feems to have 
been well calculated, from this mythological 
birth, to become the inventor of mufical 
modes and paftoral airs. The fimilarity of 
found between the names Pavan and Pan 
might incline us to believe they both mean 
the fame deity, that deity, qui primus (Pan) 
calamos conjungere plures inftituit. A figure of 
the vina, or Indian guitar, engraved in the 
Afiatic Refearches, with fome remarks upon 
its antiquity which accompany that engraving, 
demonftrate how early and alfiduoufly the an¬ 
cient Indians cultivated mufic : indeed, at the 
L 4 ancient 

* Afiatic Refearches, vol.'i. p. 258. 
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ancient period in which the Vedas were writ¬ 
ten, they mud have had confiderable fkiil in 
that fcience; for, like many parts of the Jewifli 
fcriptures, they are written in a kind of metre, 
as if meant to be fung, and accompanied with 
inftruments; and, when properly read, I un- 
derftand, they are chanted after the fame 
manner as the Jewifh fcriptures in the fyna- 
gogues are chanted to this day. With refpedt 
to the tabor j the immemorial ufe of this in- 
ftrument in India is proved by the eircum- 
ftance of two of the manfions of the moon in 
the Lunar Zodiac being defignated with this 
afterifm, and they are very properly ufed to 
marjc the nightly ftages of that planetary 
deity, in whofe feftivals of the Neopj^a, 
throughout every nation of the ancient world, 
the cheerful found of the tabor gave energy 
and animation to the midnight dance. The 
faqred dance itfelf, of ancient periods, muft 
now form the fubject of extenftve confidera- 
tion. 

Immoderate joy and pleafure naturally fhew 
themfelves in the air and geftures of the perfon 
affected by fuch fenfations. His eye gliftens, 
his cheek is flu/lied with crimfon, and his 
feet fpontaneoudy bound in accordance with 
the increafed contraction and dilatation of 

his 
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his palpitating heart. When religious fervour 
adds its ftimulus to the excited paflions, the 
tranfport is greater, in proportion to the fub- 
limer nature of the objefl, and the more 
animating profpeCt which celeftial hope and 
infpiration unfold to the intellectual view. 

Superftition ftill heightens every colour, 
dazzles us with a falfe glare, and inflames the 
ardour of zeal to mental intoxication and 
phrenzy. Of the truth of the firft aflertion in 
the common concerns of life, we meet with 
daily and (hiking proof. Of the fecond, we 
have a memorable inftance in David’s laying 
by the majefty of the monarch, and dancing 
in holy triumph and ecftacy before the ark, 
reftored, after a long abfence, to defponding 
Ifrael. Of the third, the rites of Mylitta at 
Babylon, the ravings of the furious priellefs 
of Apollo at Delphi, and the Bacchic revels, 
are irrefragable teftimonies. Befides thefe, 
however, there exifted in antiquity a (blemn 
and meafured dance, more particularly infti- 
tuted by the aftronomical priefts, which imi¬ 
tated the motion of the fun and planets in 
their refpeCtive orbits. This dance was divided 
into three parts, the jirophe , the antiJlrophe % 
and that which was called ftationary^ or flow 
and fcarcely-perceptible motion before the 

altar. 
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altar. According to an ancient author,. Art- 
tiqui deorufff laudes carminibus comprebenjas , 
eircum aras eorum euntes, canebant: cujus prtmum 
ambitum , quern ingrediebantur ex parte dextra , 
f^o<pr t v vocabant: reverjionem autem ftnijlronum 
fact am, cample to priors or be, avTigoo<pi]v appella- 
bant. Dein, in confpediu deorum foliti con- 
lift ere, cantici reliqua confequebantur, appellantes 
id Epodon .* In the ftrophe, they danced from 
the right hand to the left; by which motion, 
Plutarch is of opinion, they meant to indicate 
the apparent motion of the heavens 4 from eaft 
to weft. In the antiftrophe, they moved from 
the left to the right, an allufion to the mo¬ 
tion of the planets, from weft to eaft; and, 
by the flow, or ftationary, motion before the 
altar, the permanent liability of the earth. 
It was in the laft fituation that the iiruh, or 
ode after the dance , was fung. I cannot, how¬ 
ever, help being of opinion, that the ancients 
knew fomething more of the true fyftem of 
aftronomy than this, and that, by the flow, 
ftationary, or hardly-perceptible, motion be¬ 
fore the altar, they intended to denote either 
the revolution of the earth upon its axis, or 
elfe the foljlitial period ; for, it is fcarcely poffi- 
ble they ftiould be acquainted with the revolu¬ 
tion 

* Vide Marius Vi&orinus, lib. i. p. 74. 
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tion of the fan (whofe motions, I believe, 
they meant principally to represent) upon its 
own axis. 

From another curious treatife of Lucian, 
expreflly written upon this fubjecl of the an¬ 
cient dances; I have, in the preface to this 
work, mentioned his account of the circular 
dance, ufed by the Indians when they paid 
their adorations to the sun. 

The dance alluded to is undoubtedly that 
praftifed on the grand annual feftival, holden 
in India, in honour of Veefhnu, in the form 
of Creeflma. It is called the Raas jattra, 
literally the dance of the circle , and the fol¬ 
lowing account of it may be found in Mr. 
Holwell, on the Hindoo falls and feftivals. 
Creeflma is the Indian Apollo, and the ex¬ 
ploits of this deity on, the hallowed plains of 
Mathura will engrofs a very large portion of 
the ancient Indian hiflory. This feaft, Mr. 
Holwell informs us, falls on the full moon in 
October, and is univerfally obferved through¬ 
out Hindoftanj but in a moft extraordinary 
manner at Bindoobund, in commemoration 
of a miraculous event which is fabled to 
have happened in the neighbourhood of that 
place. A number of virgins having aflembled 
to celebrate in mirth and fport the defcent of 
Creefhna, 
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Creefhna, in the height of their joy, the god 
himfelf appeared among them, and propofed 
a dance to the jocund fair. They objected 
the want of partners with whom to form that 
dance; but Creefhna obviated the obje&ion, 
by dividing himfelf (his rays) into as many 
portions as there were virgins, and thus every 
nymph had a Creefhna to attend her in the 
circular dance. Mr. Holwell, the writer of 
this account, has illuftrated his narration by 
an engraving, and, whether by accident or 
defign I cannot fay, but the number of the 
virgins thus engaged is exafrly /event the 
number of the planets, while the radiant god 
himfelf ftands in an eafy, difengaged, attitude 
in the centre of the engraved table.* Thus 
early did the people of India know, and en¬ 
deavour to reprefent, the harmonious dance 
of the planets; and, having intimated that 
dance, we cannot wonder at their attempting 
to imitate alfo, while it was performing, the 
imagined rnufic of the fpheres. 

Although neither mufical inftruments nor 
dancing are particularly ordained in the Le- 
vitical law to be employed by the Hebrews in 
religious worfhip, there can be little doubt of 
both having been very anciently in ufe among 
them. 

* See Hclwell’j Indian Feftn'ats; 1 part ii. p. 132. 
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them. A very early in fiance of It we find 
almofl: immediately after their exodus from 
Egypt j for, after Mofes and the children of 
Ifrael had finifhed finging that fublime fong, 
which hecompofed upon the miraculous over¬ 
throw of Pharoah, we are told, that Miriam, 
the prophetefs , the filler of Aaron, took a tim¬ 
brel in her hand ; and ail the 'women went out 
after her with timbrels and with dances.* 
It is impofiible to confider this band otherwife 
than as a facred chorus of dancing-women, 
differing only from the Indian women, As 
being ftri&ly and exemplarily virtuous, with 
the prieftefs or prophetefs at their head, the 
leader of that band. Their fong, indeed, was 
truly facred, being in honour of the Omni¬ 
potent Jehovah himfelf} fince Miriam an - 
fwered them , ftng ye to the Lord, for he hath 
triumphed glorioufly : the borfe and bis rider bath 
be thrown into the fea.-\ And this, perhaps, 
was the firft confecration in the world of the 
meafured ftep and the triumphant fong to the 
true God. Too fwiftly, alas! and deeply 
were they difhonoured ; when, forgetting their 
true Deliverer, this infatuated progeny after- 
wards proftrated themfelves, in idolatrous 
worfhip, before the golden calf, the fymbol of 
H Ofiris, 

* Exodus, xv. ao. + Ibid. 
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Ofiris, and began to dance and fing around 
the altar of that bafe Egyptian deity ! In the 
fucceeding periods of their empire, during the 
national feftivities, we read of the hallowed 
dance to the found of facred mufic conftantly 
taking place. When the ark was brought 
back from Kirjath-Jarim to Jerufalem; the 
fingers went before , (“ conjun&i pfallentibus,” 
reads the /Ethiopic verfxon,) the flayers on 
injlruments followed after (that is, with fteps 
modulated to the mufic of thofe inftruments); 
among them were the damfels flaying with tim¬ 
brels. Pfalm Ixviii. 25. David feems from 
his youth to have been devoted to mufic, and 
greatly multiplied the muficians and fingers 
employed in religious fervice. Moft of thofe 
beautiful and pathetic compofitions, which 
we call the Pfalms, were the produ&ions of 
that monarch’s genius and piety united. The 
titles prefixed to them fhew them to be ad- 
dreffed to the different prefidents of the bands 
of muficians, to be fet to the different inftru¬ 
ments of which they refpeftively had the 
charge; and thofe bands, we are told, amount¬ 
ed to twenty-four in number. When Solo¬ 
mon erected his moft magnificent temple, the 
pomp and Iplendour of the public worlhip at 
Jerufalem were vaftly increafed, and|fche mu- 

fical 
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fical eftabliftiments instituted by David were 
conliderably enlarged. There were, on the 
whole, no lefs than four-and-twenty thoufand 
Levites, who had offices affigned them in that 
fuperb temple. Four thoufand of thefe were 
appointed to the function of public fingers, 
who, # aiding with their numerous voices the 
loud jubal, or great Hebrew trumpet, and 
the folemn hasur, or inftrument of ten 
firings, contributed on grand occafions to 
fwell the pomp of the Hebrew devotion, and 
raife it to a point of exaltation and diftintftion 
among the nations, in fome degree corref- 
pondent to the fuperiormajefty and purity of 
the God they adored. Hence, when that tem¬ 
ple was deftroyed, and the Jewifh nation 
carried away captive to Babylon, originated 
thofe repeated taunts thrown out by their in¬ 
tuiting vigors, Sing us one of the fongs of 
Zion! Pfalm cxxxvii. 3. The defponding 
fons of Judah, however, ate beautifully de- 
fcribed in the Pfalm juft cited, as having 
hung the negledted KiNNOR,.or harp of Pales¬ 
tine, on the willows that grow plentifully on 
the banks of the Euphrates, and as pathe¬ 
tically exclaiming. How can we fmg the fong of 
Jehovah in the land of fir angers? Even when 
groaning under the chains of their captivity, 

they 
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they feem not to have entirely negle&ed that 
fafcinating fcience which David had To zealoufty 
promoted among them, and Solomon had fo 
confiderably improved ; for, in the lift which 
is given by Ezra of thofe who returned with 
him from Babylon, there are numbered two 
hundredJinging-men and finging-women. Ezra ii. 
65. The principal difference between the 
Jewifti dancing-women, and thofe employed 
in the Affyrian, Egyptian, and Indian, tem¬ 
ples, confifts, as has been intimated before, in 
the immaculate and virgin purity of the for¬ 
mer, and the licentious, and even libidinous, 
character of the latter. That difference is to 
he explained by an inveftigation into the na¬ 
ture and attributes of the deities refpe&ively 
adored in thofe countries. The gods of the 
latter were grofs phyfical deities, nature and 
its various powers perlonified. The fublime 
object of the adoration of the Hebrews was 
the God of nature hjmsedf. ; 

The account which a recent traveller, M. 
Savary, gives of the prefent Almai, or dan¬ 
cing-girls of Egypt, is very curious, and 
highly deferving attention, becaufe in manners 
and habits they exactly correfpond with thofe 
of India. It is in the fourteenth letter of 
his firft volume on Egypt, and I fhall trouble 
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the reader with a pretty confiderable extra# 
from it. 

“ The Almai,” fays M. Savary, <c form a 
clafs very famous in this country; to be ad¬ 
mitted into which, it is neceflary to poflefs 
beauty, a line voice, eloquence, and to be able to 
compofe and fing extempore verfes adapted to 
the occafion. The Almai know all new fongs 
by rote, their memory is ftored with the belt 
funeral and love fongs, they are prefent at all 
feftivals, and are the chief ornament of ban¬ 
quets. They place them in a raifed orcheftra, 
or pulpit, where they fing during the feaft : 
after which they defcend, and form dances 
which no way referable ours: they are pan¬ 
tomimes that reprefent the common incidents 
of life : love is their ufual fubje#. The fup- 
plenefs of thefe dancers’ bodies is inconceiva¬ 
ble, and the flexibility of their features, which 
take impreflions chara6teriftic of the parts 
they play at will, aftonifliing. The indecency, 
however, of their attitude is often exceflive; 
each look, each gefture, fpeaks, and in a man¬ 
ner fo forcible as not poffibly to be mifunder- 
ftood. They throw afide modefty with their 
Veils. When they begin to dance, a long and 
very light filk robe floats on the ground, ne¬ 
gligently girded by a fafh; long black hair 
Vol. V. M perfumed, 
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perfumed, and in treffes defcends over their 
fhoulders j the fhift, tranfparent as gauze, 
fcajrcely conceals the fkin. As the a&ion pro¬ 
ceeds, the various forms and contours the 
body can afiume feem progrefiive; the found: 
of the flute, the caftanets, the tambour de 
bafque, and cymbals, regulate, increafe, or 
flacken, their fteps. Words, adapted to fuch 
like fcenes, inflame them more, till they appear 
intoxicated, and become frantic Bacchantes. 
Forgetting all referve, they then wholly aban¬ 
don themfelves to the diforder of their fenfes, 
while an indelicate people, who with nothing 
fhould be left to the imagination, redouble 
their applaufe. 

“ Thefe Almai are admitted into all harams; 
they teach the women the new airs, recount 
amorous tales, and recite poems, in their pre¬ 
fence, which are interefting, by being pi&ures 
of their own manners. They teach them the 
myfteries of their art, and inftru£t them in 
lafcivious dances. The minds of thefe women 
are cultivated, their convention agreeable; 
they fpeak their language with purity, and, 
habitually addicting themfelves to poetry, learn 
the rood winning and fonorous modes of ex- 
preflion. Their recital is very graceful: when 
they fmg, nature is their only guide: fome of 

the 
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the airs I have heard from them were gay, 
and in a light and lively meafure, like fome of 
ours; but their excellence is moft feen in the 
pathetic. When they rehearfe a moal, in the 
manner of the ancient tragic ballad, by dwell¬ 
ing upon affeding and plaintive tones, they 
infpire melancholy, which infenfibly augments 
till it melts in tears. The very Turks, enemies 
as they are to the arts, the Turks themfelves, 
pafs whole nights in Aliening to them. Two 
people fmg together fometimes, but, like 
their orcheftra, they are always in unifon 
accompaniments in muAc are only for en¬ 
lightened nations; who, while melody charms 
the ear, with to have the mind employed by a 
juft and inventive modulation. Nations, on 
the contrary, whofe feelings are oftener ap¬ 
pealed to than, their underftanding, little ca¬ 
pable of catching the fleeting beauties of har¬ 
mony, delight in thofe Ample founds which 
immediately attack the heart, without calling 
in the aid of refiedion to increafe fen Abi¬ 
lity.” 

The Ifraelites, to whom Egyptian manners, 
by their long dwelling in Egypt, were become 
natural, alfo had their Altnai. At Jerufalem, as 
at Cairo, women were taught to move in graceful 
■meafure. St, Mark relates a fad which proves 
M z the 
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the power of the Oriental dan.ee over the heart 
of man. 

And -when a convenient day was come,, that 
Tlero 4 on his birth-day made a fupper to his lords, 
high captains , and chip eftates of G-dilee ; 

And when the daughter of the faid Herodias 
came in, and danced , and pie a fed Herod , and 
them that fat with him , the king faid unto the 
damfel , Ajk of me -whatfoever thou -wilt, and I 
will give it thee. 

And he fware unto her , Whatfoever thou 
fait ajk of me, I will give it thee, unto the half 
of my kingdom. 

And floe went forth, and faid unto her 
mother. What fall I ajk? and fe faid, Abe head 
of John the Baptifl. 

Aad fhe came in flraightway with hafle unto 
the king , and ojked, faying, I will that thou give 
me by and by the head of John the Baptift. 

And immediately the king fent an execu¬ 
tioner, and commanded his head to be brought ; 
and he went and beheaded him in the prifon. 

It may, I think, be depended upon, that 
the anceftors of thefe Almai had their parts 
afligned them in the ancient religious feftivals 
of Egypt; the flutes, the tambours, and the 
cymbals, were the very inftruments ufed in 
the rites of Ifis. When thofe rites were im¬ 
ported 
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ported into Greece, and Ceres ufurped the 
honours of Ilis, the Greeks carried rhe facred 
as well as the focial dance to the higheft point 
of attainable perfection. They made ufe of 
the varied dance, not only to animate devotion, 
but to excite valour and terrify guilt. The 
Pyrrhic dance of the Spartans was performed 
by youths armed cap-a-pie, who brandifhed 
aloft their fwords and darted their javelins to 
the found of martial mufic. It is unnecelTary, 
in this place, to enter into any particular ac¬ 
count of the frantic revels of the Bacchantes, 
during the dance facred to their feftive deity; 
when his votaries of both fexes religned thern- 
felves toboundlefs licentioufnefs; when, wildly 
tolling about their thyrfi, with their hair 
difhevelled and furious gefticulation, they 
rufhed, by torch-light, through the ftreets, 
committing every fpecies of mirthful extrava¬ 
gance, and making the capital of Greece re¬ 
found with thundering acclamations of Euo;, 
1 The dance of the Eumenides, or 
Furies, on the ftage of Athens, was not lefs 
frantic, but imprefied a different fentiment, 
that of irrefiftible terror. The minds of the 
aftonifhed fpectators were agitated with a 
dreadful alternation of paffion, rage, anguifh, 
and difmay. The valiant veteran, who had a 
M 3 thoufand 
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thousand times braved death in the field of 
battle, trembled while it was performing. A 
great part of the feared multitude ruflied with 
precipitation from the theatre ; and outcries 
of horror were heard on every fide. The .re¬ 
maining audience, who had courage to witnefs 
the exhibition, appalled at the feenes which 
were aCting, imagined they faw in earned: 
thofe terrific deities, the minifters of eternal 
juftice, armed with the vengeance of heaven, 
and commiffioned to purfue and punifli crimes 
upon earth. 

I have already, with as much delicacy as 
was confiftent with perfpicuity, informed the 
reader that Seeva is fometimes reprefented by 
emblems that exprefs, in that mythological 
deity, the union of the two fexes, in which 
fenfe he may be called ’AgkvoQyXuf, or male and 
female; an idea which, it has before been 
obferved, is not peculiar to India, but runs 
through all the mydic writers of antiquity, 
and alludes to the productive fecundity, in¬ 
herent in the divine nature. The glaring fym- 
bols of it are too evident in every pagoda of 
this phyfical race, and the frequency of them 
imprelfes ftrangers with miftaken notions of 
their being a people immerfed in boundlefs 
profligacy of manners, which is by no means 

the 
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the cafe. In this his genial character, Parvati, 
another term for Bhavani and Durga, is al¬ 
lotted him for a confort, or, rather, is only 
one part of himfelf. Under thefe two forms, 
fays M. Sonnerat, he is adored by the name 
of Parachiven and Parafati. In fome temples, 
thefe two figures are feparate; but, in others, 
they are joined together, and compofe one 
figure, half man and half woman. The prin¬ 
cipal temple of Seeva, under this combined 
image, is at Tirounomaley. 

In forming thefe conceptions, and in com¬ 
bining thefe images, I am ready to admit that 
mythology has had confiderable influence ; 
yet, am I not without ftrong fufpicion, that 
the whole of this androgynous fyftem is 
founded upon fome miftaken tradition, fimilar 
to that occuring in the writings of fome rab¬ 
binical dodtors, and founded on a falfe inter* 
pretation of a verfe in Genefis, that God, at 
the beginning, created man of both fexesj 
male and female created he them . So far diftant • 
are the zealous adorers of Seeva, in this ca¬ 
pacity, from being of a licentious character, 
that none of his votaries are doomed to a 
more rigid purity than thefe: they have all 
the frozen chaftity of Atys, the well-beloved 
of Cybele, with this difference, that they retain 
M 4 the 
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the ability, which Atys wanted, of violating 
the vow of perpetual virginity. In fa£t, by 
the force of fevere penances and habitual ab- 
ftinence, fome of them entirely vanquifti the 
ebullition of natural defire; while others, hy 
deadly ftupefying drugs, lock up all the fprings 
of genial paflion, and are abforbed in holy 
infenlibility. The necefilty for their arriving 
at this ftate of invincible apathy mull he 
evident to thofe who confxder the danger of 
thefe devotees, who appear conftantly in pub¬ 
lic without the fmalleft covering, and in whom 
the leaft apparent deviation from their pro- 
feffion of entire abftradlion in fpiritual ob- 
jedts would be confidered as an unpardonable 
crime; a crime for which they would be in¬ 
fallibly Honed to death by the enraged popu¬ 
lace. Thefe people bear the difgufting, but 
too-expreflive, fy mbol of their god around their 
neck, or fallened to their army and they rub 
the forehead, breaft, and {boulders, with aflies 
of cow-dung. They ufe cow-dung, I pre¬ 
fume, becaufe it is the medium by which the 
barren foil is rendered prolific, and therefore 
reminds them of the famous Indian dodtrine 
of corruption and re-produdtion. They ufe 
it burnt to afhes, becaufe fire is another em¬ 
blem of Seeva, as a deftrover, and it is fire 

that 
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that will finally reduce to afhes ** the cloud- 
capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, the folemn 
temples, the great globe itfelf, and all which 
it inherit.” It is very remarkable that the 
Aflyrian Venus, according to Lucian, had 
alfo otFerings of dung placed upon her altars. 
This cuftom could only originate in the Galli, 
her priefts, confidering her in the light of 
the great produ£five principle in nature per- 
fonified, and connecting with that idea the 
maxim of the Brahmins, that the apparent 
deftru£tion of an objeft is only the re-pro- 
dudtion of it in another form. 

Such, furveyed in its general feature, is the 
vaft, the complicated, fyftem of Indian, or 
rather of Afiatic, fuperftition. If fome parts 
of the Brahmin ritual appear to have been 
blended with thofe adopted by the Jews, the 
difficulty can only be folved by one or other 
of the following fuppofitions; either that, in 
the grand primeval theology of the venerable 
patriarchs, there were certain myfterious rites 
and hallowed fymbols univerfally-prevalent, 
the ufe of which has defcended to their pofte- 
rity, fettled in the various regions of Afia, 
and retained among others by the progeny of 
the faithful Abraham •, or elfe, that the fu- 
preme Deity, in condefcenfion to the weaknefs 

of 
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of the Jews, and the predile&ion which they 
had unhappily formed in Egypt for the 
religious habits and ritual of that country, 
thought proper to indulge his favoured race 
in the adoption of a few of the moll innocent 
of the Gentiles ceremonies. The former of 
thefe fuppofitions is by far the mod agreeable 
to the hypothefis on which this book proceeds, 
and is by far the mod confonant to the jealous 
honour of the God of Ifrael. After all, we 
mud own, with Calmet, that the temple of 
the great Jehovah had many decorations fimi- 
Iar to thofe in the hallowed temples of Afia. 
He was ferved there, fays the laft-cited author, 
with all the pomp and fplendor of an Eaftern 
monarch. He had his table, his perfumes, 
his throne, his bed-chamber, his officers, his 
finging-men, and his finging-Women.* 

* See Calmet’s Critical Differtations on the Hebrew Malic, 
p.49. Quarto, 1727. 
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The general Defcription the Author enters on 
minuter Details relative to the Indian Pooja, 
or Sacrifice. — A concife Chapter on the Sub- 
jeSl jrom Sonnerat. — ExtraBs from the 
Ayeen Akbery .— Commutations of gold and 
fiver TJtenfils allowed inftead of fanguinary 
Sacrifices of Men nnd Beajls . — Thofe Sacri¬ 
fices , however, fill in a Degree prevail, which 
introduces the SubjeB of the Penances of the 
Hindoos. — The excruciating Severities fub- 
mittedto in the Courfeof the Char-Asherum, 
or Four Degrees of Probation , during Initia¬ 
tion into the Indian Myfieries , detailed and 
compared with thofe undergone in the Myfieries 
of Mithra in Perfia and at Eleufis . 


T HE general view, previoufly exhibited, 
of the rites pradtifed in the Indian 
temples will prove a proper introduction to 
the peculiar ceremonies of the fmaller diftinCt 
Poojas, which are numerous and .varied ac¬ 
cording to the character and attributes of the 
Deity adored. Sonnerat has given an entire 

but 
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but concife chapter, in which the principal of 
thefe ceremonies are enumerated and defcribed. 
As that author is not in the hands of every 
body, and was an eye-witnefs to the icenes 
which he relates, I iiiail prefent my readers 
with it entire as it hands in the Calcutta 
edition of his voyage, without prefuming to 
make any other alteration in it than the oc- 
cafional one of a proper name, to render it 
more confonant to my own orthography, in 
which, throughout this work, I have en¬ 
deavoured, as clofely as poflible, to follow 
Mr. Wilkins. 


Of the different Ceremonies used in 
the Indian Poojas. 

“ Under the name of Pooja,” fays M. Son- 
nerat, “ all the ceremonies, which the different 
deities daily exadt, are comprehended. They 
confift in bathing the god with water and 
milk, anointing him with butter and odori¬ 
ferous oils, covering him with rich clothes, 
and loading him with jewels, which they 
change every day, as well as the other orna¬ 
ments, when the pagoda is opulent. They 
alfo prefent him with lamps, where butter is 

ufed 
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ufed inftead of oil; and throw to him flowers 
of a particular fort, which are confecrated to 
him feparately, one after another: the num¬ 
ber they throw is fixed in their facred books. 
During the whole time of the ceremony, the 
dancers move in meafured fteps before his 
ffatne to the found of inftruments. A part 
of the Brahmins, with chouries of white hair, 
or peacocks’ feathers, keep off the infefts, while 
the reft are employed in prefenting him the 
offerings; for, the Indians never come empty- 
handed to the temple. They bring, ad libitum, 
rice, camphire, butter, flowers, and fruit. 
When they have none of thefe, the Brahmins 
give them flowers, of which they have always 
bafkets ready ; and, after they have received 
payment, they offer them to the god in the 
name of the worfhippers. It belongs to the 
Brahmins alone to make the Pooja in particu¬ 
lar houfes, becaule the divinity muft be pre- 
fent, and they alone have the right of making 
him defcend on the earth. On certain fefti- 
vals of the year, all the Indians are obliged to 
perform this ceremony, which confifts in ma¬ 
king offerings and a facrifice to the god. For 
this purpofe the Brahmin prepares a place 
which is purified with dried cow-dung, with 
which the pavement is plaftered; and the room 
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is iprinkled with the urine of the fame animal. 
A vafe full of water, covered, is placed in the 
middle of the room, round which they light 
lamps filled with butter. When every thing 
is ready, the Brahmin, fitting on the ground 
with his head uncovered, recites prayers, and 
from time to time flings flowers and rice 
upon the vafe: when the invocations are 
finifhed, the god fhould be found in the vafe. 
They then make him offerings in which they 
are intereftedj for, they prefent him with that 
which they defire the year may return to them 
a hundred-fold, fuch as fruits, rice, and 
beetel, but no money. The Brahmin after¬ 
wards makes the facrifice, which confifts in 
burning feveral pieces of wood before the vafe, 
which he only has the right to throw into the 
fire, one after another, and at thofe moments 
which are engaged during the prayer he re¬ 
cites. After this ceremony, the Brahmin takes 
his leave of the deity with another prayer. 


OF D I B A' R A D A N E. 

The Dibaradane, or offering of fire, is alfo 
a daily ceremony in honour of the gods, and 
makes part of the Pooja, The Brahmin who 
officiates 
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officiates holds, in one hand, a fmall bell, which 
he founds; and, in the other, a copper lamp 
full of butter: he makes it pafs and repafs 
round the ftatue of the god he worfhips. 
During this time, the Bayaderes dance and 
fing his praifes; after which, the affiftants in 
contemplation, with hands joined, addrefs 
their vows to the idol. The Brahmin then 
breaks the garland with which the idol is 
adorned, diftributes the fragments to the peo¬ 
ple, and receives from them the offerings they 
have brought to the divinity. 


OF THE ABICHEG AM. 

The Abichegam makes a part of the Pooja : 
This ceremony confifts in pouring milk on the 
Lingam. This liquor is afterwards kept with 
great care, and fome drops are given to dying 
people, that they may merit the delights of 
the Calaiffon. We find traces of the Abiche¬ 
gam in the earlieft antiquity. The primitive 
race of men had a kind of facrifice called 
Libation, which was made in pouring out 
fome liquor, but efpecially oil, in honour of 
the divinity. It was alfo ordained in the writ¬ 
ten law. 

The 
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The Indians have preferved this cuftom, 
not only in refpe£t to the Lingam, but alfo in 
honour of their other deities. They actually 
offer them libations, Wafh them with cocoa- 
nut-oil, melted butter, or water of the Ganges. 
They always rub them with oil or butter when 
they addrefs prayers or prefent offerings to 
them; fo that all their idols are black, fmoked, 
plaffered, and foiled with a fetid greafe. 

OF SAND1FANE. 

The Sandivane is a ceremony which the 
Brahmins alone make daily to the gods in 
general; and, in the morning, particularly, to 
Brahma, as the author of their origin. At 
fun-rife, they go and take water out of a 
tank, with the hollow of their hand, which 
they throw fometimes before and fometimes 
behind them, and over their fhoulders, in¬ 
voking Brahma, and pronouncing his praifes j 
by which they are purified and made worthy 
of his favours. They afterwards throw water 
to the fun, to teftify their thanks and their 
refped, that he has had the gocdnefs to ap¬ 
pear and chafe away the fhades of darknefs .* 
they then finifh, purifying themfelves by 
bathing. 
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bathing. This kind of worfliip was eftablifti- 
ed, in honour of the great Creator of all 
things, by the firft race of mortals, and the 
Indians have always inviolably adhered to 

it.* 


OF DARPENON. 

The Darpenon is inftituted in honour of 
the dead. The Indians, after having purified 
themfelves by bathing, fit down before a 
Brahmin, who recites prayers: when the 
Brahmin has finilhed praying, he pours water, 
with a fmall copper vafe called chimbou, into 
one of their hands, which they prefent to him 
open and leaning towards him; he then 
throws, on the fame hand, leaves of the plant 
herbe and grains of gengely, naming the 
perfons for whom he prays. Thefe prayers 
are made to Dewtahs, who are protestors of 
the dead. 

Vol. N OF 


* The ancient priefts of Egypt in like manner purified them¬ 
felves by bathing in the morning, and plunging into the facred 
waters of the Nile; a worfhip they might have received from 
the Indians. 
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OF NAGAPOOJA. 

The term Nagapooja fignifies worfhip of 
the fnake: women are commonly charged' 
with this ceremony. On certain days of the 
year, when they choofe to perform it, they go 
to the banks of thofe tanks where the Arichi 
and Margofier grow : they place under thefe 
trees a flone figure, reprefenting a Lingam 
between two fnakes: they bathe themfelves, 
and, after ablution, they walh the Lingam, 
and burn before it fome pieces of wood parti¬ 
cularly afligned for this facrifice, throw flow¬ 
ers upon it, and afk of it riches, a numerous 
pofterity, and a long life to their hufbands. 
It is faid, in the Safiras, that, w'hen the cere¬ 
mony of Nagapooja is made according to the 
form prefcribed, what is alked is always ob¬ 
tained.* When they have' finilhed their 
prayers, they leave the flone on the place, 
never carrying it back to the houfe : it ferves 
for the fame ufe to all women who find it. 
If there is neither Arichi or Margofier on the 
bank of the tank, they carry a branch of each 

of 

* However vvliimfical this worfhip may appear, we fee it 
eftablifhed among all the ancients; and the moderns have en¬ 
larged upon them. 
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of t'hefe trees, which they plant for the cere¬ 
mony on each fide of the Lingam, and make 
a canopy over it. The Indians look upon the 
Arichi as the male, and the Margofier as the 
female; though thefe trees are of a very dif¬ 
ferent fpecies from each other.”* 

This account of M. Sonnerat, however ac¬ 
curate, is by no means fufficiently comprehen- 
five. The general Pooja is ftill more minutely 
defcribed, with all the accompanying circum- 
ftances, in the Ayeen Akbery, and in the fol¬ 
lowing terms, which too forcibly demondrate 
how abjedf a Have to fuperftition is the Brah- 
( min devotee. 

Since the Hindoos admit, obferves the mi¬ 
ni fter of Akber, that the Almighty oecafionally 
affumes an elementary form without defiling 
his holinefs, they make various idols, in gold 
and other metal, which ferve to aflifl: their 
imaginations while they offer up their prayers 
to the invifible Deity : this they call Pooja, 
and divide it into fixteen ceremonies. After 
the devotee has performed his ufual and in-, 
difpenfable. ablutions with the Sindehya and' 
Howm, he fits down, locking towards the eaji' 
°r the north, with his legs drawn up in front j 
then, taking in his hand a little water and 
N 2 rice. 


* Sonnerat’s Voyages, vol.i. p. 163. Calcutta edit. 
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rice, he fprinkles the idol, and conceives this i 
a£t to be a proper preface to the commence¬ 
ment of his adoration. Next follows the Kuljh • 
Pooja, in which he worlhips the idol's flaggon. 
Then fucceeds the Chankh Poja, or the wor- 
fhip of the conch-ihell. Laft in order is per- \ 
formed the Ghunta Pooja , which confifts in | 
plaftering the bell with alhes of fai dal-wood. ; 
When he has finifhed thefe Poojas, he throws I 
down a little rice, and wifhes that his God 
may be manifefted. Thefe various duties are ; 
all comprized in the firft of the fixteen cere¬ 
monies. In the fecond, he prepares and places ■, 
a table of metal, either gold, filver, or copper, j 
as a feat or throne for the Deity. In the ; 
third, he throws water into a velfel to wafh 
his footfteps; for, in Hindoftan, it is the 
cuftom, that, when a fuperior enters the houfe 
of an inferior, he wafhes his feet. In the 1 
fourth, he fprinkles water thrice, to reprefent 
the idol rincing his mouth, fince it is alfo the 
cuftom for an inferior to bring to a fuperior i 
water to rince his mouth with before meals, 1 
In the fifth, fandal, flowers, beetel, and rice, 
are offered to the idol. In the fixth, thej 
idol and his throne are carried to another* 
fpot: then the worfhipper takes in his right 
hand a white conch-fhell full of water, which 1 

he • 
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ha throws ever the idol, and with his left 
hand rings the bell. In the ieventh, he wipes 
the idol dry with a cloth, replaces it upon 
its throne, and adorns it with veftments of 
filk or gold fluff. In the eighth, he puts the 
ze-nnar upon the idol. In the ninth, he makes 
the tiluk upon the idol in twelve places. In 
the tenth, he throws over the idol flowers or 
green leaves. In the eleventh, he fumigates 
it with perfumes. In the twelfth, he lights a 
lamp with ghee. In the thirteenth, he places 
before the idol trays of food, according to his 
ability, which are diftributed amongft the 
by-ftanders as the holy relics of the idol’s 
banquet. In the fourteenth, he ftrctches him- 
felf at full length with his face towards the 
ground, and difpofes his body in fuch a 
manner as that his eight members touch the 
ground, namely, the two knees, two hands, 
forehead, nofe, and cheeks, and this they call 
JhaJhtang: thefe kinds of proftration are alfo 
performed to great men in Hindoflan. In 
the fifteenth, he makes a circuit around the 
idol feveral times. In the fixteenth, he ftands 
in the pofture of a flave, with his hands up¬ 
lifted, and afks permifiion to depart. —There 
are particular prayers and many different ways 
ufed in performing thefe fixteen ceremonies. 

N 3 Some 
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Some believe, that only from the ninth to 
the thirteenth are indifpenfable duties. Ex¬ 
cept a Saniaffi and a Sooder, all other Hindoos 
are bound to perform this tedious Pooja thrice 
every day. 

Befides thefe daily offerings of rice, fruits, 
and ghee, the Hindoos have their grand na¬ 
tional facrifices, not very diflimilar from that 
of the fcape-goat among the Hebrews. The 
reader will find an account of one of thefe 
facrifices extracted from a Sanfcreet book, and 
inferted in the Preface to Mr. Halhed’s Code. 
It is called performing the jugg, literally the 
facrifce ; and, though that of the living horfe 
and bull, as well as the more impious oblation 
of human beings, fo extenfively detailed* to¬ 
wards the commencement of this theological 
Diflertation, are no longer buffered in Plin- 
doftan, yet have the Brahmins inffituted an 
ingenious fubfiitute, which, without flaining 
the altar with blood, once fwelled with ex- 
hauftlefs treafures the coffers of the pagoda. 
If the expiatory Jacrifice of a man for fome 
atrocious crime be no longer demanded by the 
gods, the weight of a man in gold and jewels 
is the only compenfation that can be admitted 
in lieu of the original. If the milk-white 
fleed no longer pour his noble blood on the 

altar 
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altar of the fun, the radiant deity.may yet be 
appeafed with a golden horfe. If the immo¬ 
lated bull no longer fmoke upon the facred 
coals of that altar, and feed at once the ra¬ 
venous idol and his glutton prieds, a thoufand 
cows, with the points of their horns plated 
with gold and their hoofs fhod with filver, 
will fuffice to avert the dreaded calamity 
which the living facrifice was intended to de¬ 
precate. This kind of jugg is called dan, or 
the giving away of alms to the needy 5 and of 
this dan, or pious donation, there are fixteen 
kinds enumerated in a fection of the Ayeen 
Akbery, a fedlion which cannot be omitted 
becaufe it is one of the moil curious in the 
whole book. The immenfe value of thefe 
oblations, which hiltory informs us were in 
ancient times aftually and frequently bellow¬ 
ed on the Brahmins, demondrates, as I before 
had occafion to remark, that Hindodan mud, 
before the invafion of the Mahommedan 
plunderers, have been far more abundant in 
bullion and jewels than it has been at any 
period fince that invafion. 


The 
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The Pooja called Dan, or pious pro¬ 
pitiatory Donations. 

There are various methods of performing 
DAN, or pacificatory oblations of bullion and 
jewels, i. The devotee weighs himfelf a gai n ft 
gold, filver, and other valuables, and prefents 
the amount to the Brahmins as an oblation to 
the gods. 2. An image of Brahma is made 
with four faces, in each of which are two 
eyes, two ears, two nofes, and two mouths j 
it has four hands, and the parts of the body 
like an ordinary man. It is of gold and ought 
to weigh not lefs than thirty-three tolahs* 
and four mafhahs, not more than 3410 to- 
lahs. The height muft befeventy-two fingers, 
the breadth forty-eight fingers: this is adorn¬ 
ed with jewels, and, after the performance of 
certain ceremonies, given away in alms. 3. 
An egg is made of gold, divided in two parts 
which join together fo as to make a perfeft 
oval; it muft not be fmaller in breadth and 
height than tvyelve fingers, nor larger than a 
hundred 

* The tolah, we are informed by Tavernier, a merchant in 
gold and jewels, is a weight peculiarly appropriated, throughout 
the Mogul empire, to thofe precious commodities, and, ac¬ 
cording to that author, a hundred tolahs amount to thirty-eight 
ounces. 
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hundred and ten fingers: the weight muft 
be from fixty-fix tolahs fix mafhahs to three 
thoufand three hundred and thirty-three 
tolahs four mafhahs. 4. This donation con¬ 
fifts of a tree, which was one of the fourteen 
things difgorged by the fea in the Courma 
Avatar : birds are reprefented fitting upon the 
branches: it is made of gold, and muft not 
weigh lefs than two tolahs. 5. This confifts 
of one thoufand cows, with the points of 
their horns plated with gold, and their hoofs 
with filver, with bells and kataftes about their 
necks. 6. This confifts of a cow and calf, 
made of gold, weighing from 850 to 3400 
tolahs. 7. The feventh is,a horfe, made of 
gold, weighing frorni^|pPis to 3333 tolahs 
four mafha hs a^iliP^^our-wheeled chariot, 
made of jfold, with four or eight horfes, 
weighing from 10 tolahs to 6660 tolahs eight 
mafhahs, 9. A carriage, drawn by four 
elephants, all of gold, weighing from 16 
tolahs to 6660 tolahs eight mafhahs, 10. 
Four ploughs of gold, of the fame weight as 
the laft article. 11. A reprefentation of a 
piece of land, with mountains and rivers, 
made of gold, not weighing lefs than 16 to¬ 
lahs eight mafhahs, nor more than 3333 to¬ 
lahs. 12. A golden fphere, weighing from 66 
tolahs 
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tolahs eight mafhahs to 3333- tolahs four 
mafhahs. 13, A golden vine, weighing from 
16 tolahs to 3333 tolahs four mafhahs. 14. 
A reprefentation of the feven feas, in gold, 
weighing from 23 tolahs four mafhahs to 
3333 tolahs four mafhahs. 15. A cow and 
calf, made of precious ftones. 16. A golden 
figure, with the head of an elephant and the 
other parts human, weight from 16 tolahs 
eight mafhahs to 3333 tolahs four mafhahs. 

According to fome Purauns, toladan is the 
only kind that is proper, and none of the 
others fhould be lefs than 106 tolahs fix ma¬ 
fliahs, or more than 833 tolahs four mafhahs. 
There are alfo different opinions about the 
manner of diflribu ^gnj fome Brahmins main¬ 
taining that it ouglrr^^hjj^rll given to the 
achareya, and by them distributed to others. 
The achareya are thofe who teach the 
Vedas and other fciences. There are diftindl 
ceremonies appointed for each kind of Dan, 
but it may be beftowed at any time; although, 
offerings made during eclipfes, and when the 
fun enters the fign of Capricorn, are eileemed 
more efpecially meritorious. Great rewards 
are promifed to thofe who are charitable j 
infomuch, that, for the firft kind of Dan, 
when a man gives away his own weight in 

gold. 
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gold, he is ordained to remain in Paradife for 
one hundred million kalps, (periods of Brah¬ 
ma,) and, when he re-aflumes a human form* 
he will become a mighty monarch. 

I now haften to fulfil my promife, fo often 
repeated, of detailing the dreadful prefcribed 
penances which the Brahmins undergo in 
their progrefs through the Char Ash.erum, 
or four Hindoo degrees of probation, and the 
Hill more tremendous fufferings fpontaneoufly 
inflidted upon themfelves by the Yogees, or 
devotees of India, to attain a certain and 
fpeedy admiflion into the delights of paradife. 
This defcription will, in fadt, amount to 
little lefs than the hiftory of the human foul, 
that sethereal fpark, as the old philofophers of 
Afia confidered it, which emanated from the 
bright central fource of light and heat j of its 
various toils and wanderings during its earthly 
pilgrimage; and its inceflant and ftrenuous 
efforts to re-unite ltfelf to that fource. No¬ 
thing can be more interefting or important 
than this inquiry. I am about to bring 
forward, on the great theatre of human 
tranfadfion, agents who equally brave the 
dangers of the raging flood and the devour¬ 
ing fire, whofe courage is not to be fhaken 
by the fharpeft pangs of torture, or the ap¬ 
proach 
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proach of death in its moft ghaftly and ap¬ 
palling form. On this moft curious and 
affecfting fubjefr, let us take, as a bafis of 
our difquifition, that observation of Strabo, 
which he lays down as the firft principle of 
their theology : T ov fx.iv IvSxSs ,0 at, d; <xv dx.fxp 
y.vofiivsiv uvut, rov si Sxvocrov yivimv u; tov s/waj 
Qiov : or, that this prefent life is but the life 
of embryo-exiftence, a mere conception; but 
that death is a generation or birth into true 
life. The reader will now pleafc to compare 
this true reprefentation of Strabo with all the 
numerous pafiages previoufly extrafted by me, 
in the firft book of the Indian theokgy, 
from the Geeta, the Heetopades, and the Sa- 
contala, relative to the inceftant migration of 
the foul, its afcent through the feveral fpheres, 
and its ardent defires after, and final abforp- 
tion in, Brahme, the supreme good. He 
will likewife pardon me, I truft, for once more 
bringing to his view the confequent obferva- 
tions upon them, with the circumftances 
there enumerated of the peculiar and dreadful 
feverities infli&ed on himfelf by the infatuated 
Yogee, the truth of all which circumftances I 
fhall prefently proceed to prove from the moft: 
refpeflable authorities. 


From 
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“ From the colle&ive evidence exhibited in 
the preceding pages, the aftertion with which 
I commenced thefe particular ftriClures on the 
Metempfychofis, that the profeffed defign of it 
was to reftore the fallen foul to its priftine 
ftate of purity and perfection, is proved - be¬ 
yond contradiction. Thus, an interefting and 
aftonifbing profpeCt unfolds itfelf to our view. 
Their lacred writings, we fee, reprefent the 
whole univerfe as an ample and auguft theatre 
for the probationary exertion of millions of 
beings, who are fuppofed to be fo many 
fpirits degraded from the high honours of 
angelic diftinction, and condemned to afcend, 
through various gradations of toil and fuffer- 
ing, until they fhall have readied that exalted 
fphere of perfection and happinefs which 
they enjoyed before their defection. Animated 
by the defire of obtaining that final boon, and 
fired by all the glorious promifes of the 
Vedas, the patient Hindoo fmiles amidft un¬ 
utterable mifery, and exults in every dire 
variety of voluntary torture. In the hope of 
expiating former crimes by adequate penance, 
and of regaining fpeedily that fancied Elyfuun, 
he binds himfelf to the performance of vows 
which make human nature fhudder and hu¬ 
man reafon ftagger. He paffes wnole weeks 
without 
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without the fmalleft nourifhment, and whole 
years in painful vigils. He wanders about 
naked as he came from the womb of his pa¬ 
rent, and fuffers, without repining, every vi- 
ciffitude of heat and cold, of driving ftorm 
and beating rain. He Hands with his arms 
crofled above his head till the finews Ihrink 
and the flefh withers away. He fixes his eye 
upon the burning orb of the fun till its light 
is extinguilhed and its moifture entirely 
dried up. It is impoffible to read the follow¬ 
ing minute defcription of one of thefe devo¬ 
tees in the a£t of ftationary penance, as given 
in the Sacontala, without fhuddering. Every 
circumftance enumerated fills the mind with 
encreafing horror, and freezes the aftoni fired 
reader to a ftatue, almoft as immoveable as 
the fuffering penitent. Duflimanta alks, 
** Where is the holy retreat of Maricha ?”— 
Matali replies, " A little beyond that grove, 
where you fee a pious Yogee, motionlefs as a 
pollard, holding his thick bulhy hair, and 
fixing his eyes on the folar orb. — Mark, his 
body is half covered ’with a white ant’s edifice, 
made of raifed clay; the Jkin ofi a Jnake fup- 
plies the place of his facerdotal thread, and 
part of it girds his loins; a number of 
knotty plants encircle and wound his neck, 

and 
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and Jurrounding birds nejis almoft cover his 
ihoulders.”* 

From the whole of the preceding ftatement 
it muft be evident to every reader that the 
Brahmins are no ftraugers to the doCtrine, 
efteemed abfurd in fome Chriftian countries, 
but admitted by them from time immemorial, 
that of original sin. It is their invariable 
belief that man is a fallen creature. 
Upon this very belief is built the doCtrine of 
the migration of the foul through various 
animal bodies, and revolving bobuns, or pla¬ 
netary fpheres; and I have already endeavour¬ 
ed to proven that they could only have been 
united in this uniform belief by fome ancient, 
but mutilated, tradition, relative to the de¬ 
fection of man in paradife from primeval in¬ 
nocence and virtue. 

The doCtrine juft alluded to, as fo univer- 
fally prevalent in Alia, that man is a fallen 
creature, originally gave birth to the per- 
fuafion, that, by fevere fufferings and a long 
feries of probationary dil'cipline, the foul 
might be reftored to its primitive purity. 
Hence oblations the mo ft coftly, and facri- 
fices the moft fanguinary, in the hope of pro¬ 
pitiating the angry powers, for ever loaded 

the 


* Indian Antiquities, vol. ii. p. zSj. 
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the altars of the pagan deities. They had 
even facrifices denominated thofe of regenera- 
tion, and thofe iacrifices were always profufely 
ftained with blood. The Taurobolium of the 
ancients, a ceremony in which the high prieft 
of Cybele was confecrated, was a ceremony of 
this kind, and might be called a baptifm of 
blood, which they conceived imparted a fpi- 
ritual new birth to the liberated fpirit. In this 
dreadful and fanguinary ceremony, according 
to the poet Prudentius, cited at length by 
Banier on the ancient facrifices, the high prieft 
about to be inaugurated was introduced into 
a dark excavated apartment, adorned with a 
long filken robe and a crown of gold. Above 
this apartment was a floor perforated in a 
thoufand places with holes, like a fieve, 
through which the blood of a facred bull, 
flaughtered for the purpofe, defcended in a 
copious torrent upon the inclofed prieft, who 
received the purifying ftream on every part of 
his drefs, rejoicing to bathe with the bloody 
fhower his hands, his cheeks, and even to be¬ 
dew his lips and his tongue with it. When 
all the blood had run from the throat of the 
immolated bull, the carcafe of the victim was 
removed, and the prieft ilfued forth from the 
cavity a fpedacle ghaftly and horrible, his 

head 
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head and veftments being covered with blood, 
and clotted drops of it adhering to his vene¬ 
rable beard. As foon as the pontifex appeared 
before the aflembled multitude, the air was 
rent with congratulatory fhouts; fo pur^ and 
fo fanbtified however was he now efteemed, 
that they dared not approach his perfon, but 
beheld hifti at a diftance with awe and venera¬ 
tion.* 

It has been before obfervedj that by thefe 
initiations, or baptifms of blood, the ancients 
conceived that they obtained an eternal re¬ 
generation, or new birth : nor were they con¬ 
fined to the prierts alone: for, perfons, not in¬ 
verted with a facred function, were fometimes 
initiated by the ceremony of the Taurobolinm; 
and one invariable rule in thefe initiations 
was to wear the ftained garments as long as 
pofllble, in token of their having been thus 
regenerated. This facrifice of regeneration 
was alfo fometimes performed foi\the purifica¬ 
tion of a whole nation, or the monarch that 
governed it. The animal facrificed was not 
obliged to be always of one fpecies; inftead of 
a bull, a ram was frequently facrificed, when 
tile ceremony was called Criobolium ; and 
fometimes a fife-goat, when it obtained the 

Vol.'V. O 

* Prudfijtias, apnd Banicr’s Mythology, vol. i. p. 2; 
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name of AEgibolium. Some of thefe regene¬ 
rations were valid only for twenty years, wheft 
they were to be renewed for the accjuifition of 
renovated virtue, and the celebration of them 
often continued for many days.' The reader 
will find in Montfaucou engravings of fe- 
veral of thefe Taurobolia and Criobolia, and 
in particular he will there meet with the de- 
lign of a very curious one, dug up at Lyons, 
with an infcription, importing that it was ce¬ 
lebrated there for the health of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius.* 

But to return to that country which is the 
immediate fcene of our inveftigation, whence 
this dodlrine is with great probability afterted 
in the moll ancient periods to have fpread 
over all the kingdoms of Afia: we there find 
it at this day flourilhing with uncommon vi¬ 
gour j all ranks and ages inflidting on them- 
felves fevere mortifications in hopes of fpeedy 
reftitution, and prefling forward to the gaol 
of immortality. From the poffibility of this 
envied reftitution to priftine purity and hap- 
pinefs none in India are excluded, but thofe 
who have been either fo unfortunate or aban¬ 
doned as to have forfeited their call; the un¬ 
happy and rejedled, even though repentant, 

race 
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race of Parais or Chandalas, who, by the un¬ 
alterable laws of Brahma, are doomed to be 
the everSafiing drudges of the other tribes, 
excluded from even the hope of riling to a 
higher rank in the creation, or ever amending 
their forlorn and defperate Hate. Jn fuch 
abomination are thefe Chandalahs hplden, 
that, on the Malabar fide of India, if they 
chance even to touch one of a fupertor tribe, 
he draws his fabre and cuts him down on the 
fpot, without any check from the laws of the 
country. Even the (hade, which the wretched 
body of a Chandalah in palling throws upon 
any object, imparts pollution, pollution n t 
to be wiped away but by a particular procefs 
of purification. Deftined to mifery from their 
birth j bowed down with incefiant toils, which, 
to any but the patient and unrepining Chan* 
dalah, would make life an intolerable bur¬ 
then i death itfelf, that laft refuge of the un¬ 
fortunate, opens no*dawn of comfort to his 
mind, and unfolds no feenes of future felicity 
to reward his palt fufferings. The gates of 
Juggernaut itfelf. are to him for ever clofed ; 
and he is driven, with equal difgrace, from 
the fociety of men and the temples of the 
gods. Human policy or caprice might have 
given birth to the other fingular inftitutions 
O 2 of 
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of this great empire; but to what principle of 
human policy can we attribute a law fo con¬ 
trary to the general principles of benevolence, 
that reigns through the inflitutions afcribed 
to Brahma, and fraught with fuch a diaboli¬ 
cal fpirit of revenge and malignity ? 

Like their neighbours the Indians, the an¬ 
cient Chinefe, alfo, according to Couplet, be¬ 
lieved not only in the immortality, but in the 
tranfmigration , of the human foul, occafioned 
by its primeval defediion. They confidered the 
departed fpirits of their rnoft virtuous an- 
ceftors, who had performed the planetary 
journey, as engaged in the celeflial regions in 
the benevolent office of interceffion with the 
Supreme Being for their progeny, fojourning, 
like weary pilgrims, on the bobun of earth; 
and therefore, fays our author, at their fefti- 
val entertainments, before the banquet com¬ 
menced, they made offerings to them of the 
choiceft viands, and poured out libations to 
their honour ; a practice very fimilar to the 
ceremony of the Indian Stradha.* The 
Chinefe theologians, however, while they con¬ 
clude all men to be involved in vice and error, 
do not go the dreadful length of anathema¬ 
tizing for ever any of the inferior calls, and 
barring 

* Coupkt, Scientia Sinica, lib. ii. p.103. 
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barring them out at once from the gates of 
heavenly mercy and every benefit of earthly 
compafiion. It is doubtlefs a relic of the 
abominable Cuthite do&rines, of that relent- 
lefs race, whofe bloody worfhip outraged all 
the didtates of humanity, and who, in their 
infernal orgies, offered up even their fons and 
their daughters to devils. 

Befides the promife of entering at large 
into the Brahmin initiations, I have repeatedly 
pledged myfelf in the courfe of this extenfive 
review, or rather hiftory, of the Afiatic theo¬ 
logy, to compare the greater Mithratic myfte- 
ries, as far as they are known, with thofe 
which were celebrated in the cavern-temples 
of India; and there cannot be a better oppor¬ 
tunity for making that comparifon than what 
the prefent chapter affords, in which we are 
confidering the Brahmin do£lrine of the rege¬ 
neration of the foul, by a fevere courfe of 
progreffive penances rifmg above each other 
in horror and anguilh. The principal feature 
of fimilitude is the unexampled tortures which 
the refpedtive candidates underwent in their 
progrefs through either dreadful ordeal. I 
■fhali begin with defcribing the probationafy 
difcipline endured by the Brahmin daring his 
progrefs through the four degrees of the Char 
O 3 A fherurn. 
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Afherum. I (hall then proceed to detail the 
feverities fubmitted to by the Mithriacs; and 
the reader, who will take the trouble of turn¬ 
ing, while he reads thele accounts, to the 
deferiptiun in the firft chapter of the Indian 
Theology of the Grecian myfteries in honour 
of Ceres, celebrated at Eleufis, and to that of 
the Egyptian pomp facred to Ofiris and Ills at 
Philae, in the fecond, will find that he has 
nearly the whole of the myfteries, performed 
in the ancient world, brought at once before 
his view in this DifTertation, detailed from the 
bed authorities, and pourtrayed with no un¬ 
animated, but I trud with no exaggerating, 
pencil. 

AbulFazil, the fecretary of Sultan Akber, 
from the facred books of the Brahmins, to 
which he had accefs, as well as from the 
oral accounts of thofe Brahmins, who repofed 
a confidence in the minider of their mod 
lenient monarch of Mohammedan extract, 
has inferted, in the third volume of the Ayeen 
Akbery, a very ample defeription of the Char 
Afherum, of which I (hall immediately fub- 
mit the fubdance to the reader. 

The veneration anciently entertained both 
in India and Perfia for the sun and fire, to¬ 
gether with many of their confequent fu- 
perftitions> 
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perditions, engaged a confiderable portion of 
the firft chapter of the Indian Theology. I 
did not prefume to determine in which of 
thole nations that worfhip firft commenced, 
but referred it to a Chaldaic origin; to that 
people who earlieft pra£tifed the Sabian. 
idolatry. I cited claffical authority in proof 
that horfes were* in Perfia, facrificed to the 
fun j in addition to which I might have 
added that direct affection of Juftin, from 
Trogus Pompeius; Solem nnum Deum ejfe ere - 
dunt et equos Deo Jaerates ferunt. FromSan- 
fereet books, I alfo produced evidence of the 
exiftence, in ancient aeras, of an Aswammeo- 
HA-Jug, or horfe-facrifice, in India. It is to 
be feared that both the Mithratic and the Su- 
ryatic rites were ftained-with a more horrid 
fpecies of facrifice, the blood of men. This 
abominable rite, fo univerfally prevalent in. 
the ancient world, took its rife from the idea, 
that, the nobler was the vidtim offered, the 
more propitious and benignant was rendered 
the deity adored. With how dreadful a pro- 
fufion human blood was anciently filed on 
the altars of India has already been- related; 
that the caverns of the furious Mithriacs 
were little better than vaft fepulchres of facri¬ 
ficed men is evident, not only from Porphyry’s 
O 4 fecond 
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fecond book De Abftinentia,* in which the 
dreadful pangs of hunger and third:, and va¬ 
rious other miferies undergone by the ema¬ 
ciated candidate during initiation, are enu¬ 
merated ; but it is farther evinced by a very 
curious fad, related in the Ecclefiartical Hif- 
tory of Socrates, a Chriftian writer who flou- 
rilhed in the fifth century, Ihortly after the 
final extindion of the Mithratic fuperftition 
at Rome, by order of Gracchus, praefed of 
the praetorium, In this author’s time, the 
Chriftians of Alexandira, having difcovered a 
cavern that had been confecrated to Mithra, 
but for a long period clofed up, refolved to 
explore it, and examine what remnants of that 
fuperftition it contained, when, to their afto- 
nifliment, the principal thing they found in it 
was a great quantity of human Ikulls, with 
other bones of men that had been facrificed, 
which were brought out, publicly expofed, 
and excited the utmoft horror in the inhabi¬ 
tants of that great city.-f- 

This general though dreadful feature of 
refemblance between the Mithriac and Su- 
ryatic devotees, having been thus again brought 
before the view of the reader, I proceed, in 

the 

* De Abliinentia, lib. ii. p. 71, et ll-q. 
f Hilt. Eccleliait. iib. ii. cap. 2. 
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the firft place, from that authentic regifter 
the Ayeen Akbery, to prefent him with the 
account of 


The Brahmin Char-Asherum,-or four 
Degrees of Probation. 

The first degree, or Brahm-charee.— 
This ftate may be entered into by the young 
Brahmin noviciate, fo early as his eighth year, 
when the firft ceremony of initiation is the 
putting on of the facred zennar, or cord of 
three threads, in memory and honour of the 
three great deities of Hindoftan. Thofe who 
refufe to admit the hypothefis, fo amply de¬ 
tailed in the former chapter, relative to what 
I fuppofe to be.the genuine origin of thofe 
three deities, muft continue to confider them 
as the three elements perfonified; earth, fire, 
and air; which latter element condenfed, ac- 
accordihg to the Brahmins, is water. Thefe, fay 
the antagonifts of that hypothefis, are the 
principles of which all bodies in nature, and 
man himfelf, arecompofed. Thefe were there¬ 
fore conlidered as firjl principles, and in that 
fenfe deified by a race plunged in materialifm, 
I have thus ingenuoufly ftated the oppofite 
argument, 
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argment, that the reader, who is not in¬ 
clined to degrade the human foul into a por¬ 
tion of refpired air, may judge which of the 
two is the nobler hypothefis. 

The materials of which the zennar is com- 
pofed, and the myftic ceremonies with which 
it is formed, have been already deicribed. This 
cord mud be twifted and put on the young 
Brahmin by his father m tutpF; and, when 
put on for the firfl: time, it is accompanied 
with a piece of the Ikin ©f an antelope, three 
fingers in breadth, but {hotter than the zen¬ 
nar; the meaning of which I cannot con¬ 
jecture, except it be allufive to the life which 
the holy hermit leads in thofe woody foli- 
tudes, where beafls of the chafe are his com¬ 
panions, and their fkins his only covering 
from the inclemency of the weather. This 
doftrine of fylvan feclufion is farther incul¬ 
cated by their alfo inverting the Brahm-charee 
or Brahmaffari, as the word is fometimes 
better written, by a circular belt, formed of a 
facred grafs, called rnoonj .* 

He now learns the Gayteree , or hymn in 
honour of the fun ; and he is prefented with 
a ftaff of facred palafs-wood. He then leaves 
the houfe of his natural for the abode of his 
fpiritual 


Ayeen Akben’j vol. iii. p. 215. 
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fpi ritual father, under whofe tuition he learns 
all the fublime do£lrines and myfterious rites 
inculcated in the Vedas. There is no occalion 
for me to recapitulate all the routine of his 
various ablutions. The precife enumeration 
of thefe would he in many inftances indelicate, 
fince it is with the Brahmins as with the 
Mohammedans, every call of animal nature is 
attended with reiterated lavation. Let us at¬ 
tend to his drefsj for, the reader will ever bear 
in remembrance the difference fubfifting be¬ 
tween a Brahmin, who is the old Brachman, 
and wears apparel - f and the Yogee, or old 
gymnofophift,. who, warm with fervid piety, 
fpurns external clothing. A gymnofophift, 
or Hindoo penitent, is riot properly a Brah¬ 
min ; though a Brahmin, by adopting feverer 
aufterities, may become a gymnofophift. 

His drefs confifts of, firft, a lung ow tee ^ or 
cloth of decency, which covers the wafte; 
fecondly, a lungee, another cloth which' folds 
over the former ; thirdly, a linen robe without 
any future, a kind of veftment, which, it is 
remarkable, the great high prieft himfelf con- 
defeended to wear; fourthly, a linen cap. He 
bathes every morning without any covering 
but the lungowteeand thegrafs cord of moonj. 
His morning-ablution and the attendant cere¬ 
monies. 
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monies, extracted from this part of the Ayeen 
Akbery, are inferred in my feeond chapter 
with fome obfervations, which need not be 
repeated here, although the account of the 
bathing itfelf muft by no means be omitted. 
“ The Brahmin bathes every morning before 
fun-rife. He begins his ablution with taking 
up in his right hand a little water, and fays. 
Pardon my offences! After this, he throws 
away the water ; then he rubs himfelf all over 
with earth; and, if he be. in a river, dives 
three times, or elfe he throws water thrice 
over his body, and rubs himfelf with his 
hands. Next, he repeats the name of God, 
and, afterwards, thrice takes up in his right 
hand a little water, which he fips, and repeats 
certain prayers, during all which time he 
fprinkles water upon his head. Then, with 
his fore-finger and thumb, he ftops his nof- 
trils, and, bowing dowm his face to the furface 
of the water, repeats another prayer, and then 
plunges again or throws water over himfelf 
thrice. He then fprinkles feven times his 
forehead, bread, and fhoulders; after this, 
joining his open hands, he fills them eight 
times with water, and throws it towards the 
fun, reciting a particular prayer. He then 
ftps the water, and finally repeats the Pa- 
RAYENAM.” 
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r A yen am.” After this ablution, he puts on 
the different garments above-defcribed, and, 
accordingly as he may chance to be a Brah¬ 
min of the Veefhnu or Seeva caft, makes the 
different marks on his forehead and body with 
afhes, turmeric, or vermilion; but, if he have 
bathed in the Ganges, nothing can be more 
in repute for this ceremony than the clay of 
that holy river, which wafhes away all human 
offences. He now takes up his pilgrim-ftaff, 
and throws over his fhoulders a leathern belt, 
with a pouch fattened to it, for the purpofe of 
containing fuch food as benevolence may fup- 
ply him with. He then performs the finde'bya 
and howm . The former is a prayer attended 
with a repetition of drinking and fprinkling 
of water after a particular manner. The latter 
is a burnt-facrifice, and can only be properly 
performed in a fire which has been kindled by 
the friction of two pieces of palafs or peepul 
wood, which are accounted facred. The ce^ 
remony confifts in pafling through the fire, or 
throwing into it a piece of the fame confe- 
crated wood with which it was kindled, and 
the flame of which is never fuffered to be 
wholly extinguifhed. 

When the charity of the pious has fup- 
plied rice or fruits for his fcanty meal, he 

firft 
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gift offers it to his tutor, who fades it, and, 
having craved his per million to eat, with 
many prayers and ablutions he gets through 
his vegetable banquet.' The luxury of honey, 
beetel, and perfumes, is denied to the Hindoo 
afpirant, who never goes where there is 
iinging, dancing, or gaming. As he grows up, 
the hair of his head is ihaven, all but one 
folitary lock at the back of the crown. He is 
permitted to have no commerce with women j 
but the mod rigid purity in thought and 
action is enjoined him. All the ebullitions of 
anger, envy, and revenge, are checked by the 
fevered difcipline; and the love of truth and 
virtue inculcated by promifes of the mod Bat¬ 
tering diftinction and attainments in another 
and more perfect date of being. In prayer, 
ablution, and dudying the Vedas, the day is 
confumed, and, when the fun begins to de¬ 
cline, ceremonies, nearly fimilar to thofe which 
preceded its appearing above the horizon, are 
again repeated: the gayteree, the findeyha, 
the howm. At length he retires to fhort re- 
pofe on his wretched bed of draw, or deeps 
under the fird tree that offers, wrapt up in the 
fkin of a dag, antelope, or fome other ani¬ 
mal.* Some continue in this initiatory date 

only 
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only five years ; the more general practice is 
to remain in it twelve years; but others, from 
diffidence and other motives, fpend all their 
lives in this preparatory ordeal. 

The second degree, or Gerishth.—» 
When the BrahmafTari has finished the courfe 
of fludy, devotion, and aufterity, prefcribed 
him, if he fed an inclination to continue his 
fpiritual progrefs, to defpife all terreftrial en¬ 
joyments, and devote the reft of his life to the 
fervice of the ftern deity whom he adores, it is 
in the higheft degree meritorious; but if he 
feel no fuch inclination, or lhrink from the 
feverity of future fuffering, he is not com¬ 
pelled to advance farther in the dreadful trial. 
In that cafe, he waits upon his Brahmin-pre¬ 
ceptor, and obtains permiffion to return to 
the houfe of his father. In the ftate of Ge¬ 
rishth, the drefs is entirely changed, except 
in the article of the zennar, which is re¬ 
tained through life. The initiated now puts 
on a turban of linen rolled round in many 
folds j a fheet eight cubits long and two broad 
ferves to cover his loins and thighs ; another 
fheet four cubits long and two broad is 
thrown over his fhoulders: this latter may 
have a future, the former muft have none. 

The 
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The Gerifhth rifes four ghurries before 
day-break, and goes through all the ceremo¬ 
nies which were obfervecl by him in his for¬ 
mer ftate; but his ablutions are doubled, and 
his prayers, fprinklings, and facrilices, propor- 
tionably increafed. His day is divided into 
eight different parts, to each of which a par¬ 
ticular duty is afligned ; the enumeration of 
all which would be tedious to an European 
reader. He offers folemn oblations to the 
deutahs, and his departed anceftors, whom he 
hopes fpeedily to rejoin: he fupports life by 
gleaning the fields after the reapers, or by 
begging here and there a handful of rice, and 
a part even of this fcanty fupply he throws 
into the fire, as an offering to the deutah and 
the dead. In the evening, the multiplied ce¬ 
remonies of ablution, the findeyha, and the 
howm, return j and afterwards he retires to 
pafs the greater part of the night in vigils, 
obferving the filent courfes of the moon and 
planets, *and contemplating with rapture the 
blue vault in which the fixed ftars are placed; 
thofe glittering orbs, among which his im¬ 
patient fpirit burns to mount. In this fenfe 
alone can we underftand what we are told by 
Abul Fazil, in regard to the Brahmins of this 
degree paffing the evening in the fludy of 
philofophy: 
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philofophy : it was an aftronomical philofophy 
deeply connected with their Sabian theology; 
and, though the fecretary of Akber was not 
deeply acquainted with their fyftem of aftro- 
nomy, yet, from that extent in which it is 
now known to the moderns, we are certain 
that a very large portion of the night muft 
anciently have been devoted to this ftudy. 
The awful feafon of incumbent darknefs was 
that in which anciently the deeper myfteries 
of the Brahmin religion commenced, and 
nocturnal hymns refounded through the long 
ailes of Elephanta, and echoed amidft the fpa- 
cious dome of Salfette. Through the northern 
gates of thofe caverns, or cavities, pierced in 
the roof for the purpofe, they watched the 
motions of the planets, and marked the gra¬ 
dual apparent revolution of the heavens ; on 
particular alpedts and conjunctions, rending 
the midnight air with Ihouts of joy or out¬ 
cries of terror. 

Were not they accuftomed thus nightly in 
their cells to obferve the celeftial phasnomena, 
how could their various falls and feftivals, 
which are, for the moll part, regulated by the 
pofition of the heavenly bodies, and parti¬ 
cularly by the entrance of the moon into the 
refpedtive nac-foattras, or lunar mafions, have 
Vol. V, P been 
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been inftituted with fuch aftronomical pre- 
cifion ? What is the raas jattra but the 
circular dance of the planets round the fun ? 
What are the eternal contefts of the Soors and 
Aflbrs, or bright and fable genii, reprefent- 
ed in the feftival dramas of India, efpecialiy 
at the great equino&ial feaft of Durga, but 
emblematical reprefentations of the imagined 
contefts of the fummer and winter ligns for 
the dominion of the varied year, and the dif¬ 
ferent afpe&s of the planets ? What is meant 
by the great celeftial dragon, that on every 
eclipfe feizes with his teeth the affrighted fun 
and moon, but the afcending and the defcend- 
ing nodes ? What is the ferpent with a thou- 
fand heads on which Veefhnu fleeps at the 
folftitial period, but the hydra of the Ikies, 
that vaft conftellation, the numerous ftars 
inclofed in which are poetically called its 
flaming heads, vomiting fire, and on which 
the Greeks founded the ftory of the Lernaean 
hydra, flain by Hercules, (that is, the conftel- 
lation Hercules,) the foot of which latter 
afterifm, on the celeftial fphere, is placed near 
the head of the former. Thefe dramatic ex¬ 
hibitions at the various feftivals of India, 
nearly all founded upon aftronomical obferva- 
tion, inftituted in the earlieft periods of the 
Indian 
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Indian empire, allufive to phyfical phseno- 
mena, and the meaning of which is not at 
this day fully comprehended by the Indian 
audience themfelves, I can confider in no othef 
light than as relics of the facrrti myfteries an¬ 
ciently exhibited in the holy grove and the 
gloomy cavern, where, as in the Mithratic 
myfteries, the conftellations were reprefented 
by forms fimilar to thofe under which they 
were defignated in the heavens; where, while 
Seeva rode on the bull, Veeflmu flew on the 
eagle of the fphere, and became fucceffively 
incarnate in the fllhes, the boar, (an afterifm 
in the Chinele zodiac,) the teftudo, and the 
lion. At this late period, and with the few 
genuine documents of remote Indian anti¬ 
quity in our pofleflion, we can only be guided 
by analogy in forming our judgment relative 
to the ancient myfteries pra&ifed in the reli¬ 
gious exhibitions of the Brachmanian magi; 
and that judgement may, in a great degree, be 
regulated by the glimmering information 
which has defcended to us, relative to the 
doctrines and practices of their Perfian bre¬ 
thren, the difciples of Zoroafter, in the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains of Media, during periods 
in which we have few authenticated accounts 
of thofe flourilhiog in Hindoftan. 

P 2 
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The initiation, therefore, into thefe pro¬ 
founder myft ries, I confider as peculiar to 
the'fecond Alherum, in which both the con- 
ftitution and the mind of the afpirant were 
endued with matured and manly vigour, to 
hear, with lefs injury, the trying leverities 
which diftinguifhed- it, the fir ft Afherum 
Being a ftate of comparative infancy. The 
third Afherum, on the defcripriori of which 
we muft now enter, is the ftate of imbecil age. 
The accumulation of horrors which mark 
this ftate I fhall infert, almoft verbatim , from 
AbulFazil. 

The third degree, or Banperisth.—■ 
When a Brahmin, determined to be a Banpe- 
rifth, arrives at advanced age, or becomes a 
grandfather, he gives up the management of 
his family to his fon, or fome other relation, 
and he then bids adieu to the world. He 
quits the populous city for eternal folitude, 
and, retiring to the defert, he there builds 
himfelf a cell or grotto, where he gradually 
weans his heart from all worldly concerns, 
and makes preparation for his laft journey. 
If his wife, through affedtio'n, wifhes to ac¬ 
company him to this woody folitude, it is 
allowable j but the fecluded pair muft fubdue 

all 
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a’l carnal inclinations, and become cold as 
the rock on which they repofe. 

Here the hoary devotee cherifhes the per¬ 
petual fire for facrifice, and wraps his aged 
limbs in a vellment made of the leaves or bark 
of trees ; a coarfe lungowtee being the only 
piece of linen that he may wear. He never 
cuts his hair nor pairs his nails. At morning, 
noon, and evening, he performs his ablutions 
with the findehyaj and every morning and 
evening the howm takes place, in the fame 
manner as is directed for the gerifhth ; but his 
ablutions are now trebled, and he lives, as it 
were, in the purifying wave. Yet, folitary and 
forlorn, he hangs down his head, bending un¬ 
der the weight of imaginary crimes. In filence 
not to be broken, and with reverential awe, 
fie perpetually reads and meditates on the holy 
Vedas. He never fuffers fleep to opprefs his 
eye-lids in the day-time, and, in the night, 
he takes his fcanty repofe upon the bare 
ground. In the fummer-months, he fits in 
the ardent beam of a tropical fun, furrounded 
with four fires. During the four rainy 
months* he dwells upon a Ilage raifed above 
the water by four poles, but entirely expofed 
to the inclemency of the weather. In the 
four winter-months, he fits all night in cold 
P 3 water. 
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water. He incefiantly performs the faft of 
Chanderayen, and eats only when night ap¬ 
proaches. 

Tafuftain life in his voluntary exile, he is 
allowed to amafs a ftore of provifions fuffi- 
cient for one yearj but he is abfolutely for¬ 
bidden to tafte any food artificially prepared 
by man, and he exifls folely upon dried fruits 
and grain that grow wild in the deferts. 
That grain is not to be cooked even by him- 
felf, he is only allowed to foften it with 
water. When he cannot collect provifions 
himfelf, he applies to other Banperifths, or, 
if they cannot fupply him, he then through 
abfolute neceflity goes to the next town for 
fuch food as charity may fupply him with, 
but he remains there no longer than is ne- 
ceffary for the purpofe of obtaining that 
food. 

If, worn down by a long courfe of unrelent¬ 
ing feverities, the animal fpirits fink, and he 
becomes weary of life: he then, by the per- 
mifiion of the Vedas, travels either to the 
eaft, whence the bright fymbol of the deity 
darts its firft ray upon the earth j or di¬ 
rects his progrefs towards the north, doubt- 
lefs for an aftronomical reafon, fince, in de- 
fcribing the two gates of heaven, through 
which 
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which fiie migrating foul glides, Homer in¬ 
forms us, . 

That on the. north is pervious to mankind, 

The iacred foutk to immortals is conlign’d, 

purfuing his folitary journey to the land un¬ 
known. Difdaining all obftrudion, rejeding 
all nourilhment, and abforbed in intenfe con¬ 
templation on the hate to which he is rapidly 
advancing, he prefTes forward in his fancied 
career to happinefs and glory, till exhaufted 
nature faints under the talk: he ftaggers, 
falls, and expires! If a lefs tedious and toil- 
forne death Ihould prove more agreeable to 
him, he is not reftrained to this mode of de¬ 
parture, but he may plunge at once into con- 
fuming fire, he may bury himfelf in the over¬ 
whelming flood, or he may precipitate himfelf 
from a rocky eminence, that he may be 
dallied to pieces in the fall. Thele fuicidai 
executions they confider as the fure road to 
Paradife; but, unlefs the penitent has reached 
the fourth degree, and fuffered the tortures of 
the ftate of Saniaffi, he has no title, from this 
adion alone, to the fublime rewards of 
Mokt.* The fall of Chanderayan, men¬ 
tioned above, is thus pradifed;—The devotee 
P 4 eats 

* Heaven. See Ayecn Akbery, vol. iii. p. 2 2 3. 
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eats oil the firft day only one mouthful, two 
mouthfuls during the fecond day, and he thus 
continues increaling a mouthful every day for 
a month. He then decreafes gradually a 
mouthful on each day, till he is at length re¬ 
duced to the Angle mouthful with which he 
began. Such is the Chanderayn, and it muft 
be owned to be a very ingenious mode of in¬ 
fixing progreflive and lingering torture: but 
the ingenuity of the Hindoos in this refpedl 
ftill more wonderfully difplays itfelf in many 
of thofe enumerated in the following fedlion, 
which forms a proper appendix to the tre¬ 
mendous excruciations of the third Afherum, 


Different Kinds of Hindoo Fasts. 

The firft kind is, when the penitent neither 
eats nor drinks for a day and night. There 
are twenty-nine fuch fafts in the courfe of 
the year, which are indifpenfable. 

The fecond kind. He.fafts during the day, 
and eats at night. 

The third kind. He eats nothing but fruits, 
and drinks milk or water. 

The fourth kind. He-eats once during the 
day and night. 


The 
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The fifth kind. He eats only one particular 
kind of food during the day and night, but as 
often as he pleafes. 

The fixth kind. Chanderayan, which has 
been defcribed. 

■ The feventh kind. He neither eats nor 
drinks for twelve days. 

The eighth kind. This lafts twelve days. 
During the firft three days, he eats a little 
once in a day. During the next three days, 
he eats only once in the night. During the 
three days next fucceeding, he never taftes 
any thing, unlefs it be brought to him by 
the hand of accidental benevolence. During 
the laft three days, he neither eats nor 
drinks. 

The ninth kind. This fall lafts fifteen 
days, and is obferved in the following man¬ 
ner:— For three days and nights, the peni¬ 
tent eats only one handful at night. For the 
next three days and nights, if accidental cha¬ 
rity ftiould beftow upon him fuch a handful, 
he eats it; otherwife he does not take any fuf- 
tenance. For the three fucceeding days and 
nights, he eats nothing. During the three 
days and nights following, he takes only a 
handful of warm water each day. The laft 
three days and nights of this dreadful pe¬ 
nance, 
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nance, a handful of warm milk each day is 
his only allowance. 

The tenth kind. For three days and nights, 
he neither eats nor drinks. He lights a fire, 
and fits contemplative at a door, where there 
enters a hot fuffocating wind, which he draws 
in with his breath. 

The eleventh kind. This alfo lafts fifteen 
days, and is performed after the following 
manner: — Three days and nights he eats 
nothing but leaves; three days and nights, 
nothing but the feed of the lotos ; three days 
and nights, nothing but peepul-leaves; three 
days and nights, the expreffed juice of par¬ 
ticular kind of grafs called doobah. 

The twelfth kind. The following is his 
regimen for a week. The firft day he lives 
entirely upon milk; the fecond, upon milk- 
curds ; the third, he taftes nothing but ghee; 
the fourth, his difgufting beverage is the 
urine of the cow; the fifth, the excrements of 
that holy animal are his allotted food; the 
fixth, water is his only nourifhment; the 
feventh the ftern mandate of a fevere fuperfti- 
tion ordains to be a total faft. 

During every kind of faft, he abftains from 
flefh, adefs, lubya, honey, and molaffes, fleeps 
on the ground, plays not at any game, has 

no 
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no connexion with woman, anoints not him- 
felf with oil, neither fhaves himfelfj but every 
day, while it lafts, he beftows charity, and 
performs other good actions. 

The fourth Asherum being the Rate of 
Saniafii, and the Saniaffi differing but little in- 
point of unexampled feverity from the gytn- 
ncfophift of the ancients, or modern Yogee, 
a character on the inveftigation of which I 
nnift enter at confiderable length, and with 
which it is my intention to conclude the 
Indian Theology, I (hall, in this place, infert 
the relation of the kindred tortures endured 
by the initiated in the mysteries of Mi- 
'thra ; ftupendous and nefarious myfteries, 
equally difhonourable to the deity and de- 
flructive to man! 


The dreadful Rites of Initiation into 
theMithriac Mysteries unveiled. 

The account, given in a preceding page of 
the difcovery of the Mithriac fepulchral ca¬ 
vern of Alexandria, is decifive in regard to 
the human facrifices of the Mithraics, but 
exhibits no fatisfadtory evidence relative to 
the peculiar mode of ornamenting and lighting 
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up the fubterraneous temple, defcribed by 
me in a former chapter, and the refulgent 
orbs of different metals, (whence came the 
aftronomical characters of chemiftry. in ufe 
among us,) by which the feveral planets were 
defignated. I have it, however, now in my 
power to eftablifh beyond a doubt that cu¬ 
rious circumfiance recorded by Celfus. 

Towards the clofe of the fixteenth century, 
hi digging between the hills Viminalis and 
Quirinalis, at Rome, and in a fpot which 
formed the vineyard of Horatius Muti, fome 
workmen difeovered a vaulted chamber, or 
fmall circular temple; and the reader has been 
already informed, that all the temples of Mi¬ 
thra and Vefta, that is, the fun and fire, were 
both vaulted and circular, being fymbolicai 
of the v/orld, fabricated by Mithra, and illu¬ 
mined by his beam, and nourished and in¬ 
vigorated by the central fire of Vefta; in the 
middle of this temple flood a ftatueof Mithra, 
of white marble, fomewhat lefs than four feec 
high j it flood ereCt upon a globe, out of 
which a ferpent ifl’ued, the emblem of life, 
which, twining in numerous folds around the 
body of the deity, marked the revolutions of 
his orb and the cycles of revolving time. 
The body of the ftatue was that of a man; 

the 
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the head was that of a lion, alluding to the 
leo Mtthriaca, or lion of the zodiac, which 
the reader may fee engraved on Dr. Hyde’s 
firft plate and in this volume. And here it 
may be ufeful to obferve, that whenfoever, in 
antique fculptures or paintings, we meet with 
figures having the heads of lions, bulls, dpgs, 
ferpents, or horfes, they in general allude 
either to thofe in the zodiac, or one or other 
of the forty-eight old conftellations, according 
to thd aftronomical mythology of the country. 
The Sphynx of Egypt, fo often noticed as the 
fymbol of the fun in Leo and Virgo, and the 
Anubis of that country, expofed to view when 
Syrius rofe heliacally, will fully explain my 
meaning. The two hands of this image grafp 
two keys, preffed clofely to his breaft, and 
four large wings expand from his fhoulders. 
The two keys plainly denote his power over 
the two hemifpheres, when, as the poets have 
it, he unlocks the gates of light to either 
world, and his four wings evidently point to 
the four quarters of that univerfe which he 
commands, as well as the velocity with which 
the folar light travels to them. The circum- 
ftance, however, which principally arretted 
the attention of thofe who difeovered this 
cavern-temple, was, that, around this image, 
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A circle of lamps was fufpended in regular 
order, which feemed to be made of baked 
earth, and which there can be but little doubt 
were formerly coloured to give the varied 
light of the planets fymbolized, although 
thofe colours were no longer difcernible. 
What was exceeding remarkable, thefe lamps 
were fo arranged as that the fide which gave 
the light was turned towards the ftatue, a 
proof that the ancients knew the planets were 
themfelves opaque bodies, and derived 8 their 
light from the central orb around which they 
revolved.* 

Such was the Perfian Mithra: — Let us 
examine the charadler and offices of the priefts 
who officiated in thofe caverns, which, Ludta- 
tius has before partly informed us, were cho- 
fen to be his temples j for this reafon, that, 
amidft the darknefs of thofe receffes, the aftro- 
nomical priefts might more effectually difplay 
to the view of their difciples the manner after 
which eclipfes of the fun, and other heavenly 
bodies, took place. On this head we muft 
again confult Porphyry, who well knew, and 
as ably as poffible defended againft the re¬ 
peated 

* See the account of Flaminius Vacca, a Roman fculptor, who 
examined this temple, extra died, from an Italian journal, by 
'Motitfaticon in his Antiquities, vol.i. p- 232. 
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peated attacks of the fathers, the whole circle 
of pagan fuperftitions. Porphyry informs us, 
that, from the lion being fo ufual a fymbol in 
thefe rites, the priefts were fometimes called 
Leones, and the priftefies Leance j for, Mithra 
had female minifters attendant on his orgies. 
Hence too the rites themfelves were often 
denominated Lcontica. From a crow or raven 
being, in moft Oriental regions, a bird facred 
to the fun, and of great requeft in thefe 
myfteries, they were thence called Coraces and 
Hierocoraces, and the myfteries themfelves 
Coracica and Hierocoracica.* The raven is 
one of the oldeft conftellations, and perpetually 
occurs on all the Marbles on which the Mi-‘ 
thratic emblems are engraved, as may be feen 
in the plates of Hyde and Montfaucon, 
illuftrative of the rites of Mithra. In fine, 
thefe rites were fometimes called emphatically 
Eliaca, from El and Elios, terms which fignify 
the fun. All thefe priefts wore the figures of 
the animal-conftellations which they repre- 
fented, and whofe names they bore; but, as 
we have learned from Celfus, that, in the cave 
of Mithra, were exhibited the two-fold mo¬ 
tions of the celeftial orbs, that is, the apparent 
one of the fixed Ears and the real one of the 
planetary; 

* Porphyry de Abftinentia, lib. iv. p. 165. 
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planetary ; and, as there were patres facrorum et 
matres facrorum, fo it is reafonable to fuppofe 
that there were numerous priefts of different 
orders, ages, and ftations, according to the 
different magnitudes of the conftellations 
which they reprefented, fome being placed in 
the zodiac, fome in the northern, fome in the 
fouthern, hemifphere; but, as to Mithra him- 
felf, I have Porphyry’s exprefs authority for 
afferting that his elevated ftation in his own 
temple was in the middle of the equinoctial, 
poflibly engraved on high, in a broad line of 
gold, which cut the zodiac as in the real 
fphere.* 

The general figure of the cavern, and the 
pofition of the two gates ; the gate of the 
fiery Cancer, the fummer folftice, through 
which the migrating foul defcended on the 
north , and that of the watery Capricorn, the 
winter folftice, through which it afcended on 
the fouth\ the geometrical fymbols with which 
it was adorned, the fountains of water that 
ran murmuring through the midft of it, the 
fires kept continually burning in its inmoft 
receffes ; the two laft, emblematical of the 
fluid and igneous elements; and the erected 
ladder of feven planetary gates; have all been 
noticed 

* De Antra Nymph, p. 265, eadem edit. 
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noticed in various preceding pages.* Among 
the decorations of the cave, alluded to and 
defcribed by Porphyry, were marble urns for 
the water of ablution, and with fuch fmall 
citterns, or tanks, as they call them, every 
facred cavern in India at this day abounds. 
The Mithratic cave alfo contained numerous 
vafes full of honey for oblation. Now honey, 
I have obferved, ftill makes a principal part 
of the libations offered on the altars of the 
Indian deities. Porphyry defcants highly on 
the virtues of honey as a great cleanfer and 
purifier of the blood, and therefore, fo far a3 
man was concerned, properly ufed in initiation 
as an emblem of that purer ftate about to be 
commenced by the candidate. Speaking of it 
as an offering to the deity, he calls it the 
aliment, the nedar, of the gods. It is indeed 
the eflence of odorous flowers, and it appears 
no more than juft and grateful that a pro¬ 
duction, in part elaborated by the folar beam, 
fhould be offered up to the altar of the god, 
'whofe vivifying energy matured it in the 
fragrant bofom of the parent-plant. 

All ancient writers unite in aflerting that 
the Mithriac myfteries were of an awful and 
terrifying nature. They feem to have thought 
• Vol. V. them 

* See Indian Theology, chap. i. p. jt 6 , et feq. 
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them too horrible even to be revealed, and 
have therefore left us totally in the dark as to 
the greater part of the puniftiments endured 
during initiation. Thefe punifhments fome 
of them affirm to be of eighty different 
kindsi* others reduce them to twenty-four in 
number.-f* From the feverity of thofe which 
are known to pofterity, we may form fome 
judgment of the others, the hiftory of which 
is loft in the abyfs of near two thoufand 
years. 

A drawn fword, if Tertullian may be cre¬ 
dited, oppofed the candidate at his very en¬ 
trance into the cavern, from which, in the 
virtuous obftinacy of perfeverance, he received 
more than one wound. The inflexibility and 
firmnefs of his chara&er being thus tried, 
and fteel itfelf in vain oppofed to him, he was 
admitted through the north gate, or that of 
Cancer, where a fire, fiercely glowing with 
the folftitial blaze, feared, but could not ter¬ 
rify or retard, the determined afpirant. He 
was compelled to pafs through this flame re¬ 
peatedly, and was thence hurried to the 
fouthern gate, or that of Capricorn, where 
the folftitial floods awaited him. Into thefe 
floods 

* Porphyry de Abftinentia, p. 150. 
f Nonni Bionyfiaca, p. 97. 
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floods his exhaufted frame was. inftantly 
plunged, and he was obliged to fwim in them, 
and combat with the waves, till life was at 
the laft gafp. The dreadful rite of purifica¬ 
tion was not yet over : he was now doomed 
to undergo a rigid faft, which, according to 
Nicsetas, quoted by the Abbe Banier, lafted 
fifty days; but this we muft prefume to be 
exaggerated, fince no human creature can 
exift fifty hours without taking fuftenance. 
We can only reconcile it to reafon, by fup- 
pofing the time much fhorter, or an allowance 
of fome fcanty food, barely fufficient to fup- 
port agonizing nature. During this rigid faft 
he was expofed to the horrors of a dreary 
defert, remote from human afliftance, and 
fhut out from human companion. After this, 
according to the fame author, the candidates 
were cruelly beaten with rods for two whole 
days; and, during the laft twenty days of their 
trial, were buried up to their necks in fnow. 

If nature funk not, as fhe frequently did, 
under all this dreadful accumulation of fuf- 
ferings, the honours of initiation were con¬ 
ferred upon the candidate; and, firft, a golden 
ferpent was placed in his bofom, as an emblem 
of his being regenerated and made a difciple 
of Mithra. For this animal, renewing its 
Q 3 vigour 
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vigour in the fpring of every year, by calling 
its fkin, was not only corifidered as an apt 
fymbol of renovated and revirefcent virtue, 
but of the fun himlelf, whofe genial heat is 
annually renewed when he re-vifits the vernal 
figns i at that period, when, as I have elfe- 
where expreffed myfelf of Mithra opening the 
year in Taurus, 

Burfting the gloom of winter’s cfrear domain, 

The radiant youth refumes his vernal reigri; 

With finewy arms reluctant Taurus tames. 

Beams with new grace, and darts feverer flames. 

The candidate was next adorned with a myftic 
zone, or belt, which was the circle of the 
zodiac, and had the zodiacal figures engraved 
upon it. Upon his head was placed the Per- 
fian tiara, or high Phrygian bonnet, termi¬ 
nating pyratpidically, as we fee it on all the 
ftatues of Mithra. This cap was fymbolical 
of the beam of the fun, and it was worn by 
the priefts of Egypt, as well as by thofe of 
Perfia; it is confpicuous on the heads of the 
antique figures, engraved on the large plate 
of the temple of Luxore, in my former 
volume. 

The high priefb of Mithra wore a linen 
tiara, or mitre, of great magnitude, and rolled 
round feveral times, in imitation of the con¬ 
volutions 
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volutions of the orbs. Poffibly the name of 
mitre might be primarily derived from this 
high conical cap worn in the rites of Mithra, 
which was aifo covered with rays and painted 
with various devices. It is to thefe caps that 
the prophet Ezekiel, cited in the firft chapter, 
alludes when he ridicules the ornaments that 
decorated the gods of the Sabian idolaters, 
which he calls the images of the Chaldeans , 
portrayed upon the walls with vermilion , gird¬ 
ed with girdles upon tbeir loins, and exceeding 
in died attire upon their heads.* The 
Brahmins and their deities, to this day, wear 
the myftic belt, or girdle; and it has been 
before obferved, from ancient travellers, that 
they formerly wore a cap or turban, of white 
ipuflin, folded round the head in fuch a man¬ 
ner, as that the extremities of the folds ex¬ 
hibited to the fpecfator the appearance of the 
two horns of a cow, that is, of the moon in 
her increafe.-f' This falhion of folding the 
fafh that girds the head is not now, I believe, 
in ufe, at leaft in general ufe, in India ; and 
perhaps never flourifhed but among the high¬ 
er order of the priefts. Its exigence there, 
however, in ancient periods flill farther proves 
Q 3 the 

* Ezekiel, xxiii. 15. 

| See Voyage de l’Arabic Heureufe, p. 135. 
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the (imilarity of the aftronomical mythology 
of thefe two nations. 

The noviciate was now inverted with the 
candys , or large loofe tunic, which, on every 
ancient picture of Mithra, is reprefented 
floating widely in the air from the fhoulders 
of the god, while his rapid wings waft him 
impetuoufly through the expanfe of heaven. 
This tunic or mantle was the moft beautiful 
and fplendid pageant in the world } having 
a purple ground, and being ftudded all over 
with innumerable ftars, the conftellations of 
both hemifpheres, like the robe worn by JJis 
Omnia , and engraved in the firfl volume of 
the Indian Hiftory, after the defcription 
of that goddefs, as beheld in the pomp of her 
paraphernalia, by Apuleius,- who had himfelf 
been initiated in the myfteries of Eleufis. He 
had likewife the paftoral ftaff, or crofier, 
flmilar to that of the Brahmins, put into his 
hand, being allufive to the immediate in¬ 
fluence of the fun in the affairs of agricul¬ 
ture.* 

Thus inverted and decorated with all the 
lymbols of the power and operations of his 
god, he was prepared for thofe greater and 
more tremendous myfteries, of which no au¬ 
thentic 


See Apuleius, vol.i. p. 13. 
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thentic relations have reached pofterity, but in 
which both bulls and men are fuppofed to 
have been facrificed, and in which real lions, 
whence the myfteries were called leontica , and 
other animals, whofe figures covered the walls 
of the temple, are thought to have been intro¬ 
duced. The ill-omened raven fcreamed aloud 
its funeral note; the dreadful barkings of the 
dog Sirius reverberated through the cavern, 
vifaque canes ululare per umbras ; the hillings of 
envenomed ferpents, that is, the Draco and 
Serpentarius of the fphere, filled with terror 
the trembling audience; for there, if ever, in 
that fidereal Metempfychofis, or paflage of the 
foul among the liars to its final abode, the 
mokt of the Brahmins, argues 'Triptolemi 
Jlridebant j and there, if ever, were heard thofe 
dreadful thunderings and lightnings the con- 
flid of elements and warring clouds, which 
Mithra at his will could congregate or difli- 
pate, and which the poet Claudian profefledly 
alludes to as forming a part of the Eleufinian 
myfteries r myfteries of which Warburton 
ought to have known that thofe of Mithra 
were the prototype, becaufe the Perfians 
were a more ancient nation than the 
Greeks. 

<24 
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Jam mihi cermintur trepidis delubra moveri 
Sedibus, et claram difpergerc fulmina lucem; 

Advert turn teftata Dei! Jam magnus ab imis 
Auditur fremitus tcrris, tempiumcjue remugit!* 

How much more applicable this defcription 
is to the ltupendous exhibitions in the Mi- 
thratic temple than thofe of Eleufis mult be 
evident to the reader, who reflects how much 
fublimer a character in antiquity was Mithra 
than Ceres j how much fuperior the deity, 
who rules the heavens, in which thunder is 
generated and lightning kindled, to the deity 
which prefides over the earth and its produc¬ 
tions. In fa£t, in the rites of the former, the 
thunders alluded to were the awful tropical 
thunders, and bore immediate reference to a 
particular ftage of the myftic exhibition; in 
thofe of the latter, they were principally ufed 
to fwell the pomp of the ceremony, and 
elevate the grandeur of the goddefs. 

How clofe an imitation the Eleufinian 
myfteries were of the more ancient rites of 
Perfia will, I am of opinion, appear from 
what has been inferted in a preceding page, 
relative to the officiating characters who pre- 
fided iq the former, and who were of an 
aftronomical call. Indeed, the general feature 

of 
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of fimilarity between them is fo great, and 
both have fo manifeft a relation to thofe of 
India, that I hope the reader will pardon me 
if I wind up this account of the Perfian 
myfteries with fele£ling a few ftriking pafTages 
from a preceding volume on the fubjecf, in 
which that fimilarity is moft particularly ap¬ 
parent. It muft be owned, indeed, that the 
Greek philofophers improved upon thofe infti- 
tuted by their predeceffors by the profound 
morality which they inculcated in their myf¬ 
teries ; morality, which, after all, is far pre¬ 
ferable and far more beneficial to man than 
the boldeft flights of imagination in the infti- 
tution of a wild fyftem of a fabulous fidereal 
Metempfychofls. 

Nothing can be conceived more folemn than 
the rites of initiation into the greater myfteries 
of Eleufis, as defcribed by Apuleius and Dion 
Chryfoftome, who had both gone through the 
awful ceremony: nothing more tremendous 
and appalling than the fcenery exhibited before 
the eyes of the terrified afpirant. After enter¬ 
ing the grand veftibule of the myftic fhrine, 
he was led by the hierophant, amidft fur¬ 
rounding darknefs and incumbent horrors, 
through all thofe extended ailes, - winding 
avenues, and gloomy adyta, already mentioned 

as 
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as equally belonging to the myftic temples of 
Egypt, Eleufis, and India. I have aflerted be¬ 
fore, that the Metempfychofis was one of the 
leading principia taught in thofe temples, and 
this fil'd dage was intended to reprefent the 
toilfome wanderings of the benighted foul 
through the mazes of vice and error before 
initiation : or, in the words of an ancient 
writer* quoted by Warburton from Stobaeus: 
“ It was a rude and fearful march through 
night and darknefs.”* Prefently the ground 
began to rock beneath his feet, the whole 
temple trembled, and drange and dreadful 
voices were heard through the midnight 
filence. To thefe fucceeded other louder and. 
more terrific noifes, refembling thunder; while 
quick and vivid flafhes of lightning darted 
through the cavern, difplaying to his view 
many ghaftly fights and hideous fpe&res, em¬ 
blematical of the various vices, difeafes, in¬ 
firmities, and calamities, incident in that date 
of terredrial bondage from which his drag¬ 
gling foul w'as now going to emerge, as well 
as of the horrors and penal torments of the 
guilty in a future date. At this period, all 
the pageants of vulgar idolatry, all the train 
of gods, fupernal and infernal, pafled in awful 
fucceflion 


See Divine Legation, vol. i. p. 235. 
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fucceffion before him, and a hymn, called the 
‘Theology of Idols, recounting the genealogy and 
functions of each, was fung ; afterwards, the 
whole fabulous detail was folemnly recanted 
by the myftagogue j a divine hymn in honour 
of ETERNAL AND IMMUTABLE TRUTH was 
chanted, and the profounder myfteries com¬ 
menced. “ And now, arrived on the verge of 
death and initiation, every thing wears a dread¬ 
ful afpeifl; it is all horror, trembling, and 
aftonilhment.” An icy chillinefs feizes his 
limbs; a copious dew, like the damp of real 
death, bathes his temples; he flaggers, and 
his faculties begin to fail} when the fcene is 
of a fudden changed, and the doors of the 
interior and fplendidly-illumined temple are 
thrown wide open. “ A miraculous and di¬ 
vine light difclofes itfelf} and Alining plains 
and flowery meadows open on all hands before 
iiim.” AcceJJi confinium mortis , fays Apuleius,* 
et, caleato Proferpince limine, per omnia •ueclus 
element a, remeavi j noSle medio vidi solem can- 
dido corufcantem lumine: —“ Arrived atthebourn 
of mortality, after having trod the gloomy 
threfhold of Proferpine, I paired rapidly 
through all the furrounding elements; and, 

at 

* Apuleii Mecamorphofis, lib. ii. v. i. p, *73. Edit. Bipont, 
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at deep midnight, beheld the fun fhining in 
meridian fplendour.”—The clouds of mental 
error and the fnades of real darknefs being 
now alike diflipated, both the lbul and body 
of the initiated experienced a-delightful viciffU 
tude; and while the latter, purified with luftra- 
tions, bounded in a blaze of glory, the former 
diffolved in a tide of overwhelming tranfport. 
Thofe few authors of the ancient world, who 
have written on this fubject, and who have 
dared to unfold to poflerity the awful and 
deep fecrets into which they were initiated, 
fpeak of them exactly as the Brahmins do of 
the divine raptures of abforption in the Deity, 
or the modern fedt of Swedenborgh of thofe 
of their imagined Elyfium. At that period 
of virtuous and triumphant exultation, ac¬ 
cording to the divine Plato, (the Vyasa of 
Greece,) “ they faw celeftial beauty in all the 
dazzling radiance of its perfection, when, 
joining with the glorified chorus, they were 
admitted to the f^ccKot^iotv or beatific vifion % 
and were initiated into the rooft bleffed of all 
myfteries.” 

The preceding relation principally concerns 
the greater mysteries. The firft and 
moft important ceremony in the lesser 
mysteries of Eleufis was the purification of 

th? 
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the body by water, intended to inculcate the 
neceffity of a fimilar purification of the foul 
from the impure adhefion of vicious paffions 
and propenfities ; and it is remarkable, that 
the officer a {lifting upon that folemn occafion 
was called 'Y doctvot;, from Coup, water. After 
ablution, the afpirant was clothed in a linen 
veftment, the emblem of purity, and we are 
informed, in the Ayeen Akbery, that the 
Brahmin-candidate, in the firft ftage of pro¬ 
bation, was arrayed “ in a linen garment 
without future.” But the rnyftic temple itfelf, 
as defcribed by Apuleius, was cedes ampUJJima j 
according to Vitruvius, it was immani magni - 
tudiney and, according to Strabo, it was ca¬ 
pable of holding as large a number as a theatre. 
If thefe feveral authors had intended to de- 
fcribe the pagodas of Salfette and of Elephanta, 
could they have done it with more charac- 
teriftic accuracy ? temples, of which the for¬ 
mer, according to M. Niebuhr, is a fquare of 
120 feet, and in the latter of which, if we are 
rightly informed in the feventh volume of the 
Archaeologia, the grand altar alone is elevated 
to the aftonifhing height of twenty-feven feet,. 
The gloomy avenues furrounding them have 
been alfo particularifed, in which an over¬ 
whelming dread and horror feized the be- 
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flighted wanderer: and, with .refpeft to the 
gaudy fhows and fplendid fcenery occafionally 
difplayed to the view of the initiated in their 
recedes j who, that beholds the fuperb deco¬ 
rations, the richly-painted walls, and carved 
imagery, in the modern pagodas; who, that 
confiders the beauty of the colours, and the 
ingenuity of the devices, confpicuous in many 
of the manufactures of India, whether in gold 
and filver enamel, in boxes curioufly inlaid 
with ivory, in carpets of filk richly flowered, 
and linens flained with variegated dies; can 
poflibly entertain a doubt of the ability of 
the ancient Indians ftrikingly to portray, on 
canvafs or otherwife, the allegorical vifions, 
in which the genius of the nation takes fo 
much delight; the amarathine bowers, in 
which beatified fpirits are fuppofed to refide, 
and the Elyfian plains of Eendra’s volup¬ 
tuous paradife ? 

The initiated, in the Grecian temples, were 
alfo crowned with myrtle, and the priefts of 
iViithra were invariably decked with a rich 
tiara, wound about with the fame foliage. 
Finally, the hierophant, that is, the revealer 
cf facred things in the Eleufinian myfteries, 
was arrayed in the habit and adorned with 
the fymbols of the great Creator of the world, 

of 
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of whom in thofe myfteries he was fuppofed 
to be the fubftitute, and revered as the emblem. 
He was attended in his facred office by three 
afiiftant minifters, of whom the firft was 
called or the torch-bearer; he was 

intended to reprefent the Sun. The fecond 
was denominated or the herald j he was 

confidered as the type of the planet Mer¬ 
cury. The third was called 'O em or 

the minifter of the altar, and he was venerated 
as the fymbol of the Moon. The fame cha- 
radleriftic diftin&ions doubtlefs prevailed in 
thofe of India, where the Sun, Moon, and 
Mercury, under the name of Budha, for ever 
oecur in the varied page of their mythology. 
There perhaps, as in the rites of Mithra in 
Perfia, the chief gods attended in the affumed 
characters of the various conftellations. Their 
phyfical theology, which led them, in various 
inftances, to confider the Deity as an incar¬ 
nate agent upon earth, would naturally lead 
them in thefe myfterious inftitutions to fhadow 
out, under the perfon of the high prefiding 
Brahmin, the fupreme Creator of all things, 
and to decorate that facred perfonage (the 
fymbolical reprefentation of Deity) after the 
manner of the Perlian Mithra, with a loofely- 
floating tunic of a bright cerulean tinfture, 

and 
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and fpangled with innumerable flars. At the 
fame time, their great attachment to aftro- 
nomy would induce them to confider the 
priefts, who officiated around him, as repre- 
fenting the planetary train moving in their 
feveral ftations by his immediate command 
and influence, and clothed with brightnefs 
from the reflection of his own tranfcendent 
glory. 

After having thus defcribed, as far as they 
have been revealed to us by Apuleius and 
other ancient writers, the Mithriac myfderies, 
I come at length to detail the yet unparalleled 
fufferings endured in 


The Fourth Ashe*rum, or State of SA- 
NIASSIj and the Series of exquisite 
Tortures voluntarily inflicted on 
Himself by the penitent YOGEE. j 

Thefe two flates may be confidered as the ' 
laid ftage of the terreftrial journey of the 
Metempfychofis. With them the dreadful pe¬ 
riod of probation clofes j with them the fire # ^ 
of the human ordeal is finally extinguifhed, J 
The word Saniaffi, as explained in the Geeta, | 
p. 124, fignifies the forlaking of all aCdions I 
which I 


1 
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which are defirable. If we might judge from 
the conduft of thofe who bear the name, it 
might with more truth be rendered the per¬ 
forming of all adtions that can excite difguft 
and imprefs horror on the human foul. The 
word Yogee, or, as fome write it, Jogue, is 
derived from a root fignifying devotion. By 
the Saniafli is properly to be underftood the 
Brahmin in his fourth and higheft degree of 
fpiritual difcipline, prefcribed in the Vedas for 
thofe of that call who may poflefs fortitude of 
mind and vigour of body fufficient to undergo 
thofe excruciating feverities, which, when re- 
folutely perfevered in to the laflr, have power 
to unbar the gates of eternity, and introduce 
the performer immediately into Paradife. The 
Yogee is properly a voluntary penitent, who 
afpires to the honours and diftindlion of a 
Saniafli, and who endeavours to rival, if not 
exceed, him in the number and degree of his 
aggravated fufferings. All the writers of the 
ancient world, and muft of the moderns, have 
confounded the two charadters ; and the names 
of Saniafli and Yogee have been promifcuoufly 
applied. The ancients, indeed, ranked all the 
race of thefe auftere penitents under the title 
of gymnofophifts, or ?iaked pbilofopbers. The 
Brahmin Saniafli, however, does not wander 
Vol. V. R about 
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about entirely naked, although the Yogee re¬ 
jects all covering, fcorning, amidft his divine 
abforption, to beftow one thought on the 
contemptible clay that holds in bondage his 
ftruggling foul. I (hall firft delineate the rigid 
principles and deliberate cruelties inflicted on 
himfelf by the Saniaffi. I (hall then enter 
into rather an extenfive detail of what claffical 
writers have related concerning the ancient 
gymnofophift, and what, from modern writers 
and authentic living witnefles, J have been 
able to colledt relative to the romantic doc¬ 
trines and eccentric practices of thofe furious 
maniacs, the Yogees of the prefent day. 

There is, as we have juft intimated, an im- 
menfe difference in the conduct of the devotee 
of the Brahmin caft and that of a devotee of 
an inferior tribe. The Saniaffi is diftinguiffied 
by the calm, the filent, dignity with which he 
fuffers the feries of complicated evils through 
which he is ordained to toil: the Yogee is 
wild and defultory in his devotion, and often- 
tatious of the penances to which he volun¬ 
tarily condemns himfelf. The former buries 
himfelf in the foiitude of the defert, and is 
content that God and his own foul are con- 
fcious to the aufterities which 'he endures: 
the latter feeks the crowded bazar , or market¬ 
place. 
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place, and delights to fcourge and lacerate 
himfelfiri the fight of innumerable fpedators. 
The profefled defign of both, however, is to 
detach their thoughts from all concern about 
fublunary objects; to be indifferent to hunger 
and thirff; to be infenfible to lhame and re¬ 
proach ; and, as far as it is poflible for beings 
who have not yet paffed the bourn of mor¬ 
tality, to'emancipate the foul from its taber¬ 
nacle of clay. 

The leading principle that fways the mind 
©f the Saniafli is by unexampled austerities to 
fubdue the body, becaufe he is convinced that 
fubjugation of the paffions will neceffarily fol¬ 
low that conqueft. He exults, therefore, in 
making the raolt painful facrifices that can 
fhock agonizing nature. On entering this 
degree, he inftantly, and without Scruple, dis¬ 
cards for ever the deareft friend and the ten¬ 
dered relative. The affectionate wife, the 
blooming daughter, (for, the Saniafli is not 
always advanced in years,) in vain clafp his 
knees, and folicit him to relax in his dreadful 
purpofe: he is deaf to their cries and callous 
to their tears; he throws away every article of 
drefs, except a fcanty linen cloth of a yellow 
colour which girds his waift, and, with a pit¬ 
cher ii> one hand and a pilgrim’s ftaff in. the 
R. 2 other. 
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other, he hurries away to the defert, never to 
return. Famine and mifery are the com¬ 
panions of his folitude. Abforbed in profound 
meditation on the Deity, he never violates 
the facred filence in which his lips are fealed, 
except to pronounce the myftic word awan, 
which is the commencement of the Vedas.* 
His food is the fruits and herbage that fpon- 
taneoufly fpring up in the defert: if thefe fail 
him, the laws of his fevere order permit him 
to go to the nearell: village and beg a handful 
of boiled rice, or other food, which he eats on 
the fpot; if they throw it on the ground, he 
takes it up with his mouth, fvvallowing only 
as much as will ferve . to fuftain life. The 
foie bufinefs of that life is inceflant mental 
prayer and intenfe contemplation. Thefe they 
conlider as uniting thdm intimately to the 
Deity, and enduing them with a portion of 
his power. Their energy is inexprelftbie: it 
is felt through all the works of nature, and 
through all the clafles of exigence. It can 
call down the liars from heaven, and bring 
up daemons from the lowed bobun of Naraka. 
To fuch a length does their fanatacifm on 
this point extend, as to lead them to conceive, 
that they can, by their united power, actually 
difembody 

* Ziyeert Akbery, vol. iii. p. 224. 
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dlfembody the foul, which for a while leaves 
its earthy manfion in utter infenfibility; and, 
after taking a wide aethereal flight, returns to 
animate the breathlefs clod. 

A curious ftory of this kind is related by 
Father Bouchet, treating concerning the Me- 
tempfychofis, in the Lettres Edifiantes et 
Curieufes; which, on fuch a fubje£l, it would 
be unpardonable to omit, and which is as 
follows: 

An ancient fovereign of India, by name 
Veramarken, having, by intenfe devotion, 
obtained this art of occafionally difengaging 
the foul from its terreftrial prifon, was fo de¬ 
lighted with his new acquifition, that, inftead 
of attending to the duties of his fplendid and 
important ftation upon this globe of earth, 
he was perpetually exploring the sethereal re¬ 
gions, and fearing amidft the luperior orbs. 
At thofe periods, in which he meditated this 
aereal excurflon, it was his practice to retire 
with only one confidential Have into the midft 
of a gloomy unfrequented grove, arid to his 
care he configned, during the abfence of his 
foul, that inferior and contemptible portion 
of himfelf, which, however decorated with 
royal robes and a refplendent crown, was ac- 
cuftomed to fit upon the throne of Afia, and 
R 3 was 
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was the objeft of little lefs than idolatry to 
the admiring crowd. A too frequent repe¬ 
tition of this practice and an unguarded # re- 
cital of the myltic prayer called the Mandi- 
ram, by which his foul was releafed, in the 
hearing of the flave, excited a ftrong delire in 
the foul of the latter to undertake a fimilar 
flight into the sethereal regions. Attending 
diligently, therefore, to the .actions of Vera- 
marken, and precifely learning the words of 
t;he Mandjram, he refolved, the firfl oppor¬ 
tunity, to attempt the temporary emancipa¬ 
tion of his own foul} and, one day, when the 
monarch made a longer flay than ufual in the 
sethereal fields, he fell to fervent prayer, and 
repeated the Mandiram; when, in an inftar.t, 
his foul, taking its flight from his body, en¬ 
tered that of his mailer. He was now a 
king, and too well pleafed with his new form 
and habiliments to think of returning to his 
former abje<5t Hate. To prevent, therefore, 
his own body from being re-animated when 
the foul of Veramarken returned, he cut of 
its head, and ftalked away to the palace in all 
the grandeur of arrogated royalty, where he 
received the honours due to his late mailer, 
and lhared in his Head the embraces of his 
young and beautiful bride. 


The 
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The foul of the degraded monarch now 
winged its flight towards the well-known 
grove, and its horror, as well at finding its 
own receptacle vanifhed, as at beholding the 
headlefs trunk of the Have, may be conceived 
but cannot be exprefled. However irkfome 
he might formerly have efleemed human 
exiflence, he now began to think, that a mag¬ 
nificent throne and a lovely confort, added to 
the poffeffion of the great fecret of the Man- 
diram, might flill have rendered tolerable 
the remaining years of its fojourning in the 
veil of mortality. The ’reflection filled the 
penfive fpirit with intolerable anguifh; it 
kept hovering, all forlorn and penfive, amidfi: 
the ihades of that baleful grove, and made 
them refound with its bitter wailings. At 
length the compafiionate “ goddefs of his 
former devotion” (Bhavani we rauft fuppofe, 
the Indian Venus) prepared for the royal 
fugitive the beautiful body of a parrot, in 
which he fped away to the court, alas! only 
to be the diftraCled wknels of his flave feated 
on a throne which had defcended to himfelf 
from a long line of illufhious anceftors, and 
to fee him fl)are the affectionate carefles in¬ 
tended for Veramarken. As the haplefs bird, 
under the impreffion of thefe melancholy fen- 
R 4 timents. 
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timents, flew from one apartment to the other, 
he was caught by a domeftic of the palace, 
and, for the admirable beauty of his plumage, 
prefented to the queen, who detained him 
prifoner in her own chamber; and thus was 
the unfortunate monarch, who had pofleffed 
a throne, and had ranged the fkies, condemn¬ 
ed to perpetual imprifonment, as well as to be 
a ftill nearer fpedtator of the rights of a king 
and a hufband ufurped. The fecret would 
never have been known, had not a holy Sa- 
niaffi, who, by the power of abforption, could 
penetrate into the paft, the prefent, and the 
future, fome ages after revealed it for the 
benefit of the fovereigns of India, and as a 
warning to them not to put too much con¬ 
fidence in their favourites. 

At all times the Saniafli beholds with in¬ 
difference whatever excites human delight, or 
infpires vulgar mortals with averfion and 
terror; but, when more particularly engaged 
at his devotions, there is no object in nature 
fo horrible as in the fmalleft degree to appal 
him, nor fo enchanting as for one moment to 
feduce his fixed affe&ions from fervid contem¬ 
plation of the fupreme Brahme. The moil 
dreadful thunders rolling over his head, balls 
of fire burfting from the tempeftuous clouds 

and 
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and ploughing up the ground in every direc¬ 
tion around him, even the earth itfelf con- 
vulfed and rocking beneath him, have no 
power to difmay the foul of the undaunted, 
the abforbed, Saniafli. That foul is a native 
of a more elevated region, foars in a purer 
air, and revolves in a nobler fphere. The foul 
of the Saniafli is with the Deity who made 
the worlds and commands the fubjedt ele¬ 
ments. 

It is the boaft of the Saniafli to facrifice 
every human feeling and pafllon at the flirine 
of devotion. The rains, which, during the 
annual inundations, defcend in tropical re¬ 
gions with fuch refiftlefs violence, and fweep 
every thing before them, moleft not the in¬ 
flexible devotee of the fouth; nor is the naked 
northern anchorite obferved to fhiver amidil 
the inceflant fnows that fall upon the fum* 
mits of Heemacote, the ancient Imaus, and 
encircle up to his neck the human ftatue in 
the holy mountains of the Brahmins. Let a 
table be fpread with the molt delicious viands 
that ever charmed the eye or feafted the appe¬ 
tite of the daintiefl: epicure j place the table, 
thus abundantly and delicately fpread, before 
the Saniafli; although he be emaciated with 
long-continued famine, and although at the 

fame 
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fame time he feel the fharpeft pangs of corro- 
five hunger, he will avert his eye from it with 
difdain, or gaze upon the luxurious banquet 
with calm indifference. Let ftrains of the 
mod excellent melody warble around him, the 
paffages of his ears are impervious to founds, 
which, in other breafts, would awaken ecftafy 
and endanger reafon. Let nymphs of the 
mod tranfcendant beauty, blooming, lovely, 
and wanton, as thofe that fported of old with 
Creefhna on the hallowed plains of Mathura, 
weave in his prefence the airy dance, the Sa- 
niaffi is confcious to no tumults of rifing 
paflion, but continues, in thought and act, 

Chafte as the icicle 

That’s curdled by the froft from pureft fnow, 

And hangs on Dian’s temple. 

The mod delicious odours, exhaled from the 
fpice-beds of a garden of Oriental perfumes, 
have no fragrance for him ; to the mod beau¬ 
tiful colours he is blind ; amidft the mod ex¬ 
cruciating torments he is dumb. 

In effect, by long continued perfeverance in 
thefe laborious but unnatural efforts to fubdue 
his mortal part , the corporeal functions by 
degrees lofe their energy, and the mental fa¬ 
culties are clouded and overwhelmed. Grown 
torpid 
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torpid through inactivity, and wrapt in holy 
infenfibility, the Saniafii is affedted by nothing 
that occurs within the bounded circle of hu¬ 
man nature. He has no intereft in any objed 
below the flats, the native region of his 
afpiring foul. In vain, therefore, to him do 
the feafons revolve on this terreftrial globe; in 
vain does the fun enlighten it with his all- 
vivifying ray; in vain do the nutritious dews 
and genial fhowers defcend and fertilize it. 
He feels no more delight, when returning 
fpring arrays its renovated afped in beauty 
and verdure, than he is capable of emotion, 
when its arid furface is parched with conti¬ 
nued drought, and the famifhed herd perifh by 
thoufands on the fleril plains. He is no more 
refrefhed by the cooling zephyr that .wafts 
vigour and falubrity to its fainting inhabitants, 
than he is annoyed by the burning winds 
from the defert, that bring peftilence and 
death in their train, and fweep whole nations 
of his fellow-creatures to the gulph of de¬ 
ft fudion. 

Inflexibly adhering to this refolute indif¬ 
ference, the avenues of his foul are barred 
againft the infidious affaults of thofe delufive 
paflions that fecretly undermine and often 
fubvert the fortitude of the fublimeft philofo- 

phers 
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phers and the mo ft rigid difciplinarians. He 
as no more to he Toothed by the fuggeftions of 
adulation in its mcft pleafing form, than he is 
to be terrified by the loudeft clamours of re¬ 
proach. Ambition and power can have no in¬ 
fluence over the man who looks down upon 
thrones with fcorn, who confiders the fcanty 
and tattered fragment of yellow linen that 
girds his loins as of value far more tranf- 
cendent than the embroidered robe of majefty; 
and who looks upon himfelf to be a portion 
of that Deity, into whofe infinite effence he is 
Toon to be wholly and eternally abforbed. 
Avarice cannot influence the mind that is 
rich in the countlefs treafures of immortality; 
a mind that efteems gold as drofs, and to 
whom rubies have loft; their luftre and value. 
In fine, the higheft diftin&ion, to which the 
Saniafli afpires, is a ftate of invincible apathy. 
By long habits of indifference, he becomes 
inanimate as a piece of wood or ftone; and, 
though he mechanically refpires the vital air, 
he is to all the purpofes of a&ive life defundl. 
In confequence of thefe unexampled feverities, 
and this invincible abftra&ion from every 
thing finite, the veneration which the whole 
Indian nation entertain for the Saniaflis is 
beyond all conception. Veefhnu himfelf re¬ 
veres 
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veres them: to whatfoever object they touch 
they impart fandtity, and the very duft of 
their feet is confecrated, from the fteeps of 
Caucafus to the point of Comorin!!! 



CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 

[he Soul , pafjing through its feveral Stages of 
Probation in the Veil of Mortality, not in¬ 
elegantly compared by the Ancients to the Au¬ 
relia, and the various ViciJJitudes which that 
beautiful InfeSl undergoes in its Progrefs to 
Maturity . — T'he natural Hiftory of the Chry¬ 
salis, or Aurelia, confidered j which ne- 
cejjarily and immediately introduces the noble 
Greek Allegory of Cupid and Psyche, of an 
Origin undoubtedly Asiatic. — [he fublime 
Moral , evidently intended to be inculcated 
through the Whole of that Allegory, explained 
by Reference to numerous Gems and Sculptures 
of Antiquity, of beautiful Defgn and elaborate 
Execution. 

T HIS anxious impatience, this ardent 
fever, of the foul panting after its 
immortal reft, and afcending progreffively 
through the ftages of purity to that final 
abode, the Deity; thefe inceffant efforts of 
the devout Brahmins to ftifle every ebullition 
of human paflion, and live upon earth as if 

they 
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they were already, and in reality, difembodied, 
cannot fail to remind the claflical reader of 
the noble and beautiful allegory, recorded in 
Apuleius and other ancient writers, relative 
to the fuffering of the charming or 

Pfyche. This celeftial progeny, Pfyche, or, in 
other words, the human foul petjbnified , was 
generally reprefented by the ancients under 
the form of a beautiful young virgin with the 
wings of a butterfly; and, fometimes, on an¬ 
tique gems and marbles, fhe is portrayed 
under the form of the aurelia itfelf, in the na¬ 
tural hiftory of which infed we may difcover 
the reafon as well as the force of the com- 
parifon. The general outline of that hiftory 
is, in brief, as follows: — The aurelia is, in 
the firft ftage of its exiftence, a common grub, 
or worm, and lies, during the winter, in a 
ftate of torpor, apparently dead. When the 
genial fpring renovates nature, it burfts its 
prifon, and iflues forth, as it were, to new- 
life, arrayed in beautiful attire. The Egyp¬ 
tians thought this a juft and ftriking emblem 
of the human foul, which, after a long im- 
prifonment in a human form, at length burfts 
its terreftrial bonds, and emerges into immor¬ 
tality. Such, I fay, is the general outline of 
that hiftory j but, having confidered the fub- 

je£t 
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jed with Tome degree of attention, and trac¬ 
ing that I can place fome parts of the parallel 
between the human foul and the aurelia in a 
new point of view, I fhall not be afraid of 
difguding my readers by entering into a more 
particular detail, relative to the growth and 
maturity of that infect. The whole myfie¬ 
ri ous fable, likewife, of Cupid and Psyche is 
fo congenial with thefe Indian fi&ions, con¬ 
cerning the excruciating feverities to be en¬ 
dured by the tranfmigrating foul, that I hope 
they will pardon my introducing it into thefe 
pages, fince the title of my book profefles to 
compare the leading features of the mythology 
of Egypt, Perfia, and Greece. 


The natural History of the AURE¬ 
LIA and the Fable of CUPID and 
PSYCHE CONSIDERED. 

From the circumftance of the aurelia oc¬ 
curring, in mod of the myftical writers of an¬ 
tiquity, as the pidurefque emblem of the foul 
paffing through the various lfages of a mortal 
to an immortal Rate, there is great reafon to 
believe thofe theological philofophers had vi¬ 
gilantly marked all the wonderful viciflitudes 
Vol. V. S which 
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which the chryfalis fucceflively undergoes, 
and were fcarcely lefs acquainted with its 
hiftory than the curious and exploring Tons 
of modern philofophy. The firft ftate of the 
chryfalis is a ftate nearly approaching to in- 
fenfibility ; it fcarcely appears to be endued 
with life ; its figure is conical j it has neither 
legs to walk nor wings to fly; and it can take 
no nourishment, for it has no organs to re¬ 
ceive or digeft it. Is not this a juft picture of 
the human foul in infancy, when it refts, as it 
were, dormant in its prifon of clay, incapable 
of exertion, and infenfible to the dilates of 
inftruflion and wifdom ? 

Brought forth amidft the autumnal gloom, 
and chilled by the ungenial damps and ri¬ 
gours of that inclement feafon, the embryo- 
atirelia remains in this ina&ive ftate during 
the early wintry months. As the cold and 
darknefs of winter pafs away, and the fun be¬ 
gins to exert its power both on the animal 
and vegetable creation, the apparently-infen- 
fible atom fhews fome principles of life, and,' 
gradually fhedding its coat, or fkin, and put¬ 
ting on a more brilliant hue, it begins to feed 
on the tender fpringing herbage of the infant 
year. The variety and exquifite beauty of the 
colours of the different fpecies of the cater- : 

pillar 
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pillar in this ftate are infinite and admirable; 
Some of them are fuperbly clothed in brilliant 
gold, whence, in fact, they obtain the name 
of chryfalis, from x? v<r °(t gold, as they are 
called aurelia, from aururn and it is this bril¬ 
liant infect by which principally the ancients 
intended to fymbolize the foul, that radiant 
emanation of the Divinity in man. Some are 
of an elegant green colour, others of a beau¬ 
tiful and bright yellow. They fucceflively 
change thefe colours as they advance towards 
maturity through the different ftages of a 
caterpillar, a chryfalis, and a butterfly * and, 
by this change, as well as by that of their 
external coat, exhibit ample evidence of that 
metamorpbofis actually taking place, which 
formed the bafis of the pleafing fables of the 
ancients on this fubjed. As the vernal feafon 
increafes, the aurelia alfo increafes in vigour, 
fprightlinefs, and magnitude, till, at length, 
its tender wings burfting from the mem¬ 
braneous integument that confined them, k 
mounts into the air a perfed butterfly, and 
joyfully fpreads its richly-variegated pinions 
to the fun. 

May not the aurelia, in this improved ftage 
of its exiftenee, be confidered as a fluking 
emblem of the foul arrived at the period of 
S 2 maturity 
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maturity in the human ftate, when education 
has lent all its aid to expand the daring ge¬ 
nius and ripen to perfe&ion the fervid 
thought; when man, liberated from the re¬ 
flations of grave tutors and the fetters of 
parental authority, launches forth into the 
vaft ocean of life, and ranges uncontrolled 
wherefoever his inclination leads him ? This 
the ancients efteemed the period of the greateft 
danger; in this ftate are felt the’tnoft furious 
aflaults of the various paffions, thofe vultures 
of the foul, each alternately exerting its bane¬ 
ful influence to harafs it in its terreftrial 
journey* to flagger its refolution, and under¬ 
mine all the principles of virtue. Ambition 
fires it with the deft re of unbounded fway, 
avarice entangles it in a thoufand fordid and 
perplexing cares, envy ftimulates it to the 
perpetration of bafe and criminal defigns, 
while Joye, all-conquering love, renders it its 
abje<ft flave. To guard the fpiritual pilgrim 
from the defpotifm of the laft-named tyrant, 
vyas the principal purpofe of the ancient 
theologifts in the following beautiful allegory 
of Cupid and Pfyche, which I have abridged 
from Apuleius, it being of fuch a length as to 
engrofs nearly the whole of the fifth and fixth 
hooks of the Metamorphofeos of that author. 

In 
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In a certain city, fays Apuleius, there lived 
a king and queen, who were bleft with three 
daughters, all of great beauty; but the young- 
eft, in that point, infinitely outfhone the two 
others. Her charms, indeed, were fo trans¬ 
cendent, that nature feemed to have exhaufted 
all her tkill in forming her. The fame of this 
the moft lovely creature whom human eye- 
had ever beheld ran rapidly through all the 
neighbouring regions, and multitudes flocked 
from all quarters to admire and adore. All 
that faw her exclaimed with rapture, that 
Venus in perfon was come down from heaven 
to vifit mankind; and the rites of Cnidos, 
Paphos, and Cythera, were transferred to the 
city fan&ified by the refidence of the match- 
lefs virgin. Sacra decs (Veneris) deferuntur t 
templa deformantur , pulvinaria proteruntur , ce¬ 
remonies negliguntur % incoronata Jimulachra, et 
ara •vidua frigido cinere feedata.* —- The real 
Venus, equally incenfed and indignant at this 
treatment, and jealous of her too-fortunate 
rival, incites her fon Cupid to revenge the 
wrongs of his mother. “ My beloved Cupid,” 
fays the diftra&ed parent, “ a prefumptuous 
mortal dares to conteft with me the palm cf 
beauty, and ufurps the rites paid at the altars 
S 3 of 

• Apuleii Metamoiph. lib. iv. p. 90, cdikBipoat. oft. 1788. 
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of thy native Paphos : oh 1 fly inftantly to 
the detefted city of her abode, arm thyfelf 
with one of thy keeneft arrows, and, pointing 
it to her heart, let her Ianguifh in all the 
agonies of unpitied love! or, if that be im- 
poffible, from the reliftlefs influence of her 
charms, let her affections be fixed on fomc 
worthlefs monfter in the form of a man, who 
may be equally diftinguilhed for his crimes 
and his poverty, who may inflict on her the 
moft unheard-of cruelties, and render her the 
molt miferable, as Ihe is the moft beautiful, 
of her fex.” Cupid, obedient to the Item 
mandate, immediately halted away to the pa¬ 
lace of Pfyche’s fatherj his bow was bent; and 
the lhaft, charged full of the foft poifon of 
love, was ready to be launched at the unfufpeCt- 
ing fair: the fight, however, of fuch amazing 
beauty difarmed the furious young deity. 
His hand trembled, his foot faltered, and he 
became the victim of thofe charms of which 
he intended to have been the deftroyer. 

In the mean time Pfyche, though gazed 
at, admired, and praifed, by all, feemed to be 
doomed to wafte the bloom of youth in barren 
celibacy. Her beauty was of that nature (for, 
in fa&, Pfyche is only the virtuous principle 
in the foul perfonified) that it infpired reveren¬ 
tial 
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tiaf awe rather than kindled ardent attachment 
in the beholder. Even thofe, who were in¬ 
flamed with affection for her, dared not ap¬ 
proach the idol of their devotion, nor pre¬ 
fumed to afk her hand in marriage. Although, 
therefore, her filters, who were of more ac- 
ceffible beauty, were married to two powerful 
Sovereigns, the lovely, the forlorn, Pfyche 
could gain no fuitor of any rank; but, like 
fome filent folitary ftatue, furveyed only with 
delight for its admirable fymmetry, received 
not the carefles of nuptial love, nor glowed 
with the fervour of mutual affection. The 
wearifome day was confumed in, fighs; her 
pillow by night was bathed with tears: the 
fometimes bewailed aloud her milerable Situa¬ 
tion ; nor forbore, at others, to execrate that 
diftinguifhed beauty, the luftre of which fub* 
jested her to fo hard a fate. i 

Penetrated with anguifh at the diftrefs of 
their difconfolate daughter, anxious for the 
reftoration of her tranquillity, and, fearful left 
her health fhould be injured by her continual 
grief, her royal parents confult the Delphic 
oracle upon her unhappy cafe, and the dread¬ 
ful mandate of Apollo could not fail to in- 
fpire both their own minds, and that of the 
S 4 tender 
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tender Pfyche, with grief and horror jn- 
expreflible:— 


Montis in excelfi fcopulo defifte pucllam, 

Ornatammundo funerei thalami;— See. See.*' 

** Let the maid be conveyed to the rocky 
fummit of a lofty mountain ; and there, ar¬ 
rayed, not in bridal robes, but in funereal or¬ 
naments, and wrapt in the fnroud of death, 
let her await the hufband fhe fo anxioufly 
folicits.” She is not doomed to marry any 
being of mortal defeent, 

♦ 

Sed fsevurri, atqueferum, vipereumque, malum; 

“ but a being fierce, implacable, and malig¬ 
nant as the viper j” a being terrible on earth 
and formidable to the gods themfelves.-f* 

The moral of the allegory hitherto mu ft be 
evident to the meaneft capacity ; it is the vir¬ 
tuous principle of the human foul overcome 
by concupifccnce, that is, carnal affection as 
oppofed to fpiritual \ and the punifliment, we 
fee, rapidly follows. The indulgence of fenfual 
pafHons is the death of that virtuous prin¬ 
ciple: the foul itfelf becomes defunct in a 
moral fenfe, and therefore Pfyche is to be 

veiled 


• Vid. Apultii Metsnwph. p. 93. 


f Ibid. 
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veiled in a fliroud, and expofed to do penance 
on a high and defolate mountain. 

By this dreadful oracle, not only the royal 
family, but the whole city, was overwhelmed 
with grief and con Hern at ion. All dalles of 
people made the caufe of Pfyche their own, 
and every quarter refounded with cries and 
lamentations. It was, however, indifpenfa- 
b!y neceflary, after confuting the god, punc¬ 
tually to obey his fublime, though Hern, be¬ 
lt eft. The funereal folemnities and the death¬ 
ful robe were prepared; the day was fixed 
for the performance of this grand facrifice* of 
a beautiful virgin to Death and Hymen, 
whofe torches were now, for the firft time, 
to unite their flames, and gleam on the ftu- 
pified populace their dreadful glare. At 
length the day arrived; and both court and 
city, moving forward in one vaft cavalcade of 
woe, accompanied Pfyche to the fatal moun¬ 
tain. Steeped in tears, and torn with inex- 
preflxble agony, Ihe flowly proceeded ta the 
folemnization of what were to be at once her 
bridal and funereal rites. The original is highly 
beautiful: Et lacbrymofa Pfyche comitatur non 
nuptias, Jed exequias fuas. 

Arrived at the fpot marked out by the ora¬ 
cle, which was the higheft eminence of the 
mountain, 
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mountain, fhe was there left by her miferable 
parents and the forrowing multitude, who, 
returning to the city, gave way to the violence 
of their grief as for a beloved relative deceafed, 
and both the walls of the palace and the private 
houfes of the citizens were hung with fable, 
in token of refpe£t to her memory. In the 
mean time, Pfyche, deeply regretting her paft 
impatience under the reftraints of virtuous 
celibacy, remained in her lofty exiled lituation 
in a ftate of the utmoft fufpenfe and anxiety. 
It was not long before a zephyr embraced the 
trembling fair one, and bore her, gently gli¬ 
ding through the air, into the bofom of a fpa- 
cious valley, rich with verdure and fragrant 
with flowers. Here, reclined upon a bed of 
foft aromatic herbage, the tumult of her mind 
gradually fubfided, her fears were diffipated, 
and her fenfes enlivened. After a fhort re- 
pofe, curiofity induced her to rife and explore 
the recedes of a fpacious wood adjoining^ 
where mufic, more fweet than mortal ever be¬ 
fore heard, warbled from the branches, and 
fountains of the pureft water perpetually 
played, cooling and refretiling the air, heated 
by the beams of a meridian fun. Proceeding 
farther, fhe entered a (lately palace, the roofs 
of which glittered with gold andfilverj while 

its 
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ks variegated pavement fparkled with precious 
ftones of the lovelieft hue and the richeft bril¬ 
liancy. What appeared to her moft wonder¬ 
ful of all was, that this beautiful palace was 
without an owner; for, as llie wandered 
through its rich faloons, no human being met 
her eye, though the moft melodious voices 
from invifible forms accofted her ear , in- 
ceflantly inviting her to make that palace her 
conftant.refidence, to bathe by day, without 
reftraint, in its ambrofial fountains, and re- 
pofe by night, without fear, on its gilded fofas; 
fofas of a texture far fofter than the fpringing 
down of the cygnet, for, the filk which 
formed them was woven in a celeftial loom. 
Deriving confidence from this foothing ad- 
drefs, Pfyche now fat down to partake of a 
banquet prepared by the fame invifible agents. 
The moft elegant viands were fucceflively 
ferved up in golden difhes, and wines of ex- 
quifite flavour fparkled before her in agate 
vafes. To this miraculous banquet fucceeded 
concerts of foft mufic from immortal harps, 
whofe tender thrilling ftrains pierced the foul 
of the delighted virgin, and difTolved it in 
voluptuous languor. Thefe were but a pre¬ 
lude to the refined pleafures of nuptial love, 
which, with advancing night, were rapidly 
approaching $ 
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approaching: when Pfyche, with mingled 
terror and tranfport, was to clafp the myfte- 
rious hufband promifed her by heaven. 

The ftar of evening, friendly to Hymen, 
already began to glimmer on high in the blue 
vault of heaven. Fatigued with the alternate 
fufferings and joy produced by the wonder¬ 
ful viciffitudes of the paft day, and deriving 
fonts gleams of hope from what file had al¬ 
ready experienced, yet ftill trembling at the 
dreadful oracle, Pfyche at length retired to 
the nuptial bed, which her unfeen attendants 
had prepared, fprinkled with odours and de¬ 
corated with flowers. The folitude of the 
feene, and the darknefs of furrounding night, 
added to her perplexity, and filled with un¬ 
utterable folicitude the throbbing bofom of 
the virgin. After a fhort interval of dreadful 
fufpenfe, a voice, benign and foothing, bade 
her difmifs unneceflary terror, and, in an in- 
ftant, Ihe found herfelf locked in Ithe fond 
embrace of a hufband, who, though un¬ 
known, infpired no terror; but, on the con¬ 
trary, whofe precipitate retreat, on the ap¬ 
proach of day, filled her with concern and 
grief. Invifible nymphs now hover around 
the deferted bed, who, with harmonious voi¬ 
ces, hail the new bride, and invite her to a 
repetition 
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repetition of the pleafures of the preceding 
day. She ranges with frefh delight through 
the delicious gardens and all the apartments 
of that magnificent palace: (he liftens to the 
warbling of the birds and the murmuring of 
the fountains : fhe again bathes in the ftream 
her beauteous limbs, fits down to the delicious 
repaft, is regaled with mufic by celeftial 
bands, and, at night, no longer reluCtant, re¬ 
tires to the fame bed, and again enjoys the 
embrace of her affectionate, but fugitive, huf- 
band. 

A long period elapfed in this unceafing 
round of daily pieafure, and this nightly com¬ 
merce with a bridegroom whom as yet the 
had not beheld. All remembrance of her for¬ 
mer fufferings was erafed from her mind, 
while her invifible attendants prevented her 
feeling the tedium of folitude and the abfence 
of her lord during the day, by perpetually 
varying the amufements of the enchanting 
paradife that held her a willing prifoner. Her 
happinefs might have continued for ever could 
fhe have kept a secret, or reftrained within 
due bounds that fatal curiosity which too 
often betrays the unthinking part of her fex 
into errors never to be remedied. 

Anxiety 
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Anxiety for the fate of their daughter had 
long banifhed repofe from the bofom of her 
difconfolate parents. They prevailed on her 
two fillers to undertake the talk of exploring 
her retreat; and the latter repaired, without 
delay, to' the defolate mountain, on whofe 
fummit fhe had been expofed. The fame gen¬ 
tle zephyr, that had conveyed Pfyche to the 
happy valley, was alfo ready to conduCt her 
fillers to that fecluded fpot, and they were 
foon wafted to the palace of delights. Pfyche 
had been forewarned, by her nightly paramour, 
of their intended vifit, and, at firfl, received 
his ftrid injunctions not to have any commu¬ 
nion with them, as the interview might be 
produdive of the molt dreadful calamities to 
all parties. She promifed to obey thofe in¬ 
junctions ; but growing, in confequence, de- 
jeCled and melancholy, fhe obtained his per- 
milfion to entertain them. The adventurous 
princefles were received with tranfport, Ihewn 
all the rarities of the caftle, and difmifTed to 
the court of their royal parents, but with the 
affurance that Ihe was the happieft of women, 
and wedded to a hufband, young, beautiful, 
finely accomplifhed, and ardently attached to 
her. 

Burning 
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Burning with envy at her happy lot, thefe 
ungrateful lifters foon began to plot the ruin 
of the generous and unfufpefling Pfyche. 
They took an opportunity of repeating their 
vifit; and, infidioufly inquiring into parti¬ 
culars concerning that hufband, on whofe 
charms fhe had fo rapturoufly defcanted, 
learned from her anfwersthe fatal fecretof his 
vifiting her only during the night-feafon, and 
that Ihe was a ftranger to the light, though 
not to the embrace, of her beloved confort. 
Having obtained this clue, thefe harpies in a 
female form retired to plan their diabolical 
project of plunging in inexpreffible mifery an 
amiable and affectionate filler; who, however, 
was again kindly cautioned by her hufband 
not to liften to their artful and bafe infinua- 
tions to his prejudice. At their next inter¬ 
view, therefore, they alarmed her with dread¬ 
ful apprehenlions relating to the almoft-for- 
gotten oracle of Apollo, which had deftined 
her to the arms of a rronfter, malignant and 
venomous as a viper j and they perfuaded her, 
that, under the affumed appearance of a 
young man, in the bloom of life, fhe was ac¬ 
tually married to a monftrous ferpent, who, 
when fatiated with her charms, would not fail 
to infliCl upon her unheard-of cruelties, and 
finally 



finally put her to a miferable death. Struck 
with horror at this intimation, unable to ac¬ 
count for her hulband’s continued relu&ance 
to difcover himfelf, and, at the fame time, 
comparing the oracle with the nocturnal vifit 
and clandeftine embrace, Pfyche confefled her- 
felf overcome by the force of their reprefenta- 
tion, and earneftly implored their advice to¬ 
wards extricating herfelf fiom the danger of 
impending deftruffion. The counfel given by 
her fillers was, that fhe fiiould fecretly convey 
a lighted lamp and a razor into fome obfcure 
recefs of the chamber in which they fiept; 
that, when the monfter’s eyes were fealed in 
flumber, lhe fiiould, with the former, take 
the prohibited furvey of his perfon, and, with 
the latter, fever his head from his body. By 
this refolute a£l alone could file avoid the mi¬ 
ferable end to which lhe was, otherwife, in¬ 
evitably devoted. The terrified Pfyche pro- 
mifed compliance, and the princefles were a- 
gain wafted back by the obedient zephyr. 
Pfyche, determined faithfully to execute their 
pernicious counfels, concealed in her chamber 
the lamp which was to reveal, and the razor 
which was to immolate, her deeping hulband. 
The inftant his eyes were doled, fhe Hole 
foftly from his fide, and feizing, with impa- 
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tience, the concealed lamp, harried to the bed- 
fide to gratify heifelf with a furvey fo long 
and rigidly denied, and difpatch at once her 
intended murderer. She elevates the lamp, 
and, by its light, difcovers no formidable 
monfter, no envenomed ferpent, but the love¬ 
ly, the enchanting, Cupid, the god of young 
defires, confpicuous by the vermilion that 
glowed on his cheek and lips, by the purple 
hue of his waving wings, and by the ex- 
quifite beauty of his yellow trefies. The 
rafihnefs and cruelty of th.e bloody a< 5 t fhe was 
about to perpetrate overwhelmed her with 
horror, and filled her bofom with remorfe and 
anguifh inexpreflible. She gazed upon him 
again and again with renewed delight, and 
fhe would have plunged in her own throat the 
fatal weapon, but, in the midft of her pertur¬ 
bation, it had fallen out of her languid grafp. 
At the foot of the bed lay the bow and ar¬ 
rows of the juvenile god. She admired the 
elegance of the workmanftiip, and, trying the 
point of one of the arrows, fhe unfortunately 
wounded her finger. That wound, however, 
was trivial compared with the greater one 
which now rankled in her heart, and fhe con¬ 
tinued fixing her enraptured eyes upon the 
fleeping god. As Ihe advanced nearer him, 
Vot. V. T by 
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by fatal mifchance, a drop of burning oil, 
from the lamp which (he held in her hand, 
fell upon the right (houlder of Cupid, who, 
being awaked by the anguith of the wound, 
immediately fpread his wings for flight. In 
vain did Pfyche attempt to arrefl that flight 
by entreaty, by tears, and by forcibly grafp- 
ing his feet. The frowning deity, fpringing 
up into the air, raifed her up with him a lit¬ 
tle way, and then let her fall to the ground. 
Alighting upon a cyprefs-tree that grew near, 
from its funeral boughs, the emblem of his 
deceafed affeStion, he bitterly upbraided her for 
her curiofity and want of confidence in his 
counfels: he then fled away and entirely dis¬ 
appeared. 

The anguiih, which, upon this event, 
feized the mind cf Pfyche, it is impoiflble 
to deferibe. No gentle voices, from invifible 
attendants, now foothed her extreme afflic¬ 
tions no mufle, from immortal harps, war¬ 
bled fweet fymphonies in her ear. All was 
hufhed, all was filent, as death and midnight. 
Gn a fudden, while fhe flood wringing her 
hands in frantic grief, a thunder-ftorm, burft- 
ing on the palace, fhivered it to atoms; and 
the garden of delights was converted into a 
blafted and barren heath, through which an 
impetuous 
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impetuous river rolled. Into that river flie 
inftantly plunged, in the fond hope of bury¬ 
ing herfelf and all her miferies in the friendly 
wave. But the final period of thofe miferies 
was not yet arrived; and the river, out of 
refpeCt to the wife of Cupid, immediately 
threw' her back upon the banks. Prefently 
after flie fees the god Pan, and folicits his ad¬ 
vice. Pan condoles with her, but acquaints 
her there is no h6pe for her unlefs {he can 
make her peace with Cupid. In purfuit of 
the injured deity, (he continues for a long 
time wandering about the earth; and, in the 
cpurfe of her peregrination, flie meets with 
one of thofe fitters, whofe perfidious counfel 
was the caufe of her ruin, and upon whom, 
therefore, fhe was determined to be revenged. 
She recites to her the ftory of her melancholy 
adventures; informs her that Cupid had re¬ 
pudiated her as a punifliment for her curiofi- 
ty; and, moreover, had threatened, as a more 
fignal Infliction of his vengeance upon her¬ 
felf, to marry one of her fitters. Inflamed 
with hope that flie might be the intended 
bride, her ambitious fitter immediately hur¬ 
ried away to the rocky eminence, whence flie 
had formerly been wafted to the palace of 
Cupid; and, not doubting but that the fame 
T 2 zephyr 
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zephyr would fafelv tranfport her thither, the 
let herfelf dron down from the fummit, and 
was dallied in pieces on the rocks below. 
Shortly after, meeting the other filter, fhe de¬ 
luded her with the fame ftory, and fhe alfo 
miferably pcrifhed in the fane fnare. In this 
refpedl, Pfyche was not a&uated by the dic¬ 
tates of her accuftomed benevolence; but, let 
it be retnembered, her wrongs were trying 
and aggravated; and, when once virtue is 
fled, rage and revenge, with a thoufand 
other turbulent paffions, rulh in, unrefifted, 
upon the defencelefs foul. ; 

In the mean time, Venus, incenfed beyond 
meafure both at the failure of her fcheme for 
Pfyche’s deftru&ion, and at the torments 
which Cupid fuffered from his wound, re- 
folved to find out her rival upon earth, and \ 
infli£t upon her the rood exemplary vengeance. j 
That unhappy exile was ftill traverfing the j 
earth in fearch of her dear Cupid, and acci- | 
dentally coming to a temple of Ceres, fhe col- 1 
lefted, from a neighbouring corn-field, a few 
ears of loofe grain,--And devoutly offered them 
up to that goddefs, earnefliy entreating her to 
take an unhappy female under her prote&iori, 
and fhield her from the menaced fury of the 
mother of Cupid. Ce’res vouchfafed her no 

other .i 
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other an fiver than that flie would not he ac¬ 
tively hoftile to her, nor betray the path of 
her flight to Venus. She met with nearly the 
lame reply from Juno, at whofe flirine file af¬ 
terwards paid homage, and offered facrifice. 
At length fhe refolved to proftrate herfelf be¬ 
fore the cruel Venus herfelf, with whom it 
was poflible fhe might find Cupid, who, flic 
flattered herfelf, would relent at her tears, 
and prevail on his mother to relent alfo. In 
both thefe expectations fhe was cruelly difap- 
pointed j for, when fhe came to her temple, 
the haughty vindictive goddefs refufed to re¬ 
ceive, as a fuppliant, her whofe crimes no re¬ 
pentance could obliterate, no prayers atone 
for, no tears expunge. She was determined 
to feize her as a victim, but that fhe thought 
beneath her dignity to do at a time when 
fhe came to her altars in a humble and fup- 
plicating poflure. She therefore afcended 
Olympus, and entreated Jupiter to difpatch 
Mercury to bring Pfyche before her as a guilty 
criminal deftined to appeafe the vengeance of 
an infulted goddefs. 

Before the fwift Mercury could execute his 
cruel miflion. Custom, one of the confiden¬ 
tial domeftics of Venus, happened to meet 
with Pfyche, and, feizing her, dragged her 
T 3 
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by the hair of her head to her miftrefs. Ve¬ 
nus, the inftant fhe faw her rival, in a 'pa- 
roxyfm of rage, flew at her, tore her beautiful 
and flowing treffes, and rent in pieces her fllken 
robe; violently beating her about the head 
and wounding that face whofe exquifite beauty 
had won from her fo many admirers. But this 
was not all, Pfyche was now under the abfo- 
lute dominion of Venus, (illicit love,) 
who makes mere drudges of her votaries, and 

SUBJECTS THEM TO THE MOST PAINFUL AND 
TOILSOME SERVITUDE. ^ 

The fir ft talk which Venus, the mater Java 
cupidinum> impofed upon the beautiful Pfyche, 
was to feparate into diftinff parcels an im- 
menfe heap of grains intermixed, confifting 
of wheat, barley, millet, poppies, peas, len¬ 
tils, and beans, all promifcuoully jumbled to¬ 
gether. She was enjoined to perform this te¬ 
dious and difficult talk before night, and Ve¬ 
nus appointed two others of her attendants, 
Sorrow and Anxiety, to be her vigilant 
guardians and companions. Pfyche was 
thunderftruck at this fevere injunftion, to 
perforin, within fo lliort a period, what Ihe 
conceived to be totally impra&icable in the 
courfe of a prolonged life, and remained, for 
fome time, in ftupid infenfibility. But a brood 

of 
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of induffrious ants, who tenanted a neigh¬ 
bouring hillock, hearing the injun&ion, took 
compaffion upon her, and feparated the grain 
for her within the allotted time. The fecond 
talk enjoined her was to fetch her fevere ty¬ 
rant a lock of golden wool from certain fheep 
that fed on the ftcep and almoft-inacceflible 
banks of a broad and rapid river, which muft 
be pa{fed before flic could reach the demanded 
objed. Pfyclie, defpairing of being able either 
to pafs the ftream, or obtain the lock of golden 
wool, was juft on the point of again attempting 
to drown herielf, when a reed ioftly whifpered 
certain articulate founds, from which Ihe 
learned how to get pofTeflion of the wool 
without danger, which file in confequence ob¬ 
tained, and- exultingly bore to Venus. All 
this ready and pundual performance of talks, 
fcarcely practicable by human nature, was of 
no avail; Venus Teemed to rife in the feverity 
of her injunctions, in proportion to the 
promptitude of Pfyche to execute them ; and 
the now orders her to fetch her a pitcher of 
black and deadly water that iflued from a 
fountain guarded by dragons. As flie was 
conlidering with herielf how this, the moft 
terrible of her mandates yet iffued, was to be 
accompliflied, an eagle, pouncing down from 
T 4 above. 
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above, with his talons fnatched the pitcher 
from her trembling hand, then, foaring away 
to the appointed fountain, filled it, and 
brought it back to Pfyche, who carried it to 
Venus, and hoped that now, at leaft, her labours 
and forrows would have their final confum- 
mation. But what pencil can adequately 
paint the horrors of the exhaufted Pfyche, 
when, inflead of being inftantly admitted to 
her forgivenefs and the enjoyment of her former 
communion with Cupid, file received imme¬ 
diate and pofitive orders to vifit the gloomy 
fubterraneous regions of Pluto, and requeft 
of Proferpine a calket which might contain a 
portion of the beauty of the Stygian queen, 
to repair what Venus herfelf had loft by her 
anxiety and exertion in curing the wound of 
Cupid. She was commanded to ufe difpatch 
on this embafly, fince there was Ihortly to be 
an afiembly of the gods, in which it was inw 
poflible for Venus to appear with beauty the 
leaft impaired. Pfyche, ignorant of any o- 
ther way of vifiting the infernal region than 
by death, interpreted this order into an in¬ 
junction to kill herfelf, to which, being 
now plunged into the utmoft grief and def- 
pair, file was by no means reludtant, To 
effeft her own deftrudtion with equal fpeed 

and 
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and certainty, file immediately afcended a 
deep tower, with intent to throw herfelf head¬ 
long from it, and thus terminate her career 
of mifery ; but, juft as file was on the point 
of executing her rafh refolution, the benevo¬ 
lent, but invifible, genius, who had hitherto 
attended her through all her fufferings, ad- 
drtffed her in an audible voice from the tower, 
and bade her go to Taenarus, near Lacedre- 
mon, where file would find a paffage by which 
(lie might defcend to the infernal regions; en¬ 
joining her rigidly to obferve the following in- 
ftru&ions during her journey thither and her 
•return. 

She was ordered to provide herfelf with two 
cakes, (and the reader will recoiled: that cakes 
and water are at this day offered in India to 
the dead,) bearing one of them in each hand; 
file was likewife to carry with her two pieces 
of money, which were to be borne in her 
mouth; ftie was told that, if fhe accidentally 
met, in her way to the (hades, any perfon who 
might be in diftrefs, and crave her afiiftance, 
not to take any notice, but to obferve a reli¬ 
gious filence and purfue her journey; that, 
when (he arrived at the infernal river, and 
Charon demanded his fee for ferrying her 
over, one of the pieces of money which (he ca<- 
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ried was his allotted fee, which (he mull fuf- 
fer him to take out of her mouth that the- 
ifcuft pafs without notice the numerous crowds 
of departed fpirits who would cover the banks 
of Styx, and folicit relief from her j and thar, 
when arrived at the gate of Prolerpine’s palace, 
(he mull give one of the cakes to the great 
dog that guarded it, who would let her pafs 
into the interior court. She was informed 
that Proferpine would receive her with 
great kindnefs, and invite her to a noble 
entertainment, of which, however, (he mult 
by no means partake, but, fitting down upon 
the ground, make her folitary and abltemious 
repalt upon black bread. She mull then in¬ 
form her of the occafion of her vifit to that 
infernal kingdom, and, having folicited and re¬ 
ceived the precious calket, mult hurry back 
with it to the regions of day. 

On her return, fhe mult pacify Cerberus 
with the other cake, and fee Charon with the 
remaining piece of money, but mult take ef- 
pecial care, during her return, not to be re¬ 
duced by any conlideration whatever to open 
the calket containing the portion of beauty 
fent by Proferpine to Venus. Pfyclie fuccelT- 
fully executed her dangerous errand, and punc¬ 
tually obeyed all the injunctions given her 
except 
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except the lad; to obferve that with equal fi¬ 
delity proved too much for the powerful ope¬ 
rations of female vanity. She could not re¬ 
fill the inclination to examine the cafket, and 
appropriate to herfelf a fmall particle, at lead, 
of the beauty intended to adorn the mother of 
Cupid. 

Ah! too delufive vanity, of what namelefs 
evils, in every age, haft thou been the unfortu¬ 
nate fource to the young and beautiful! With 
adventurous hand, in a lucklefs hour, the cu¬ 
rious Pfyche opened the cafket, which, like 
the box of Pandora, contained nothing but 
mifery for its ill-fated pofleftor. Inftead of 
the rofe of eternal youth, inftead of the bloom 
of unfading beauty, that cafket was ftored 
only with a deadly, infernal, foporiferous, va¬ 
pour, which in an inftant overpowered all her 
faculties, and fhe funk down upon the earth in 
a profound dumber. In that lethargic dumber 
die lay for fome time, nor ever would have 
awaked from it, had not Cupid, now fully ap- 
peafed and healed of his wound, ded out of 
the windows of his mother’s palace, to feek 
his dear, his long-loft, Pfyche. His wonder 
was as great as his anguifh was exquifite, when 
he, at length, difcovered her lying faft adeep 
upon the ground ; but, imm ediately divining 

the 
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the caufe, he exerted the portion of divinity 
which he enjoyed by being the offspring of a 
deity, and buift the charm that bound her. 
He waked her by gently wounding her with 
the point of his arrow ; he collected together 
the fumes of the deadly vapour which had if- 
fued, and, returning them to the fatal calltet, 
bade her carry it to his mother. He himfelf, 
in the mean time, winged his flight to heaven, 
and laid the whole affair before Jupiter. Ju¬ 
piter immediately called an affembly of the 
gods, and, with the awful nod that /hakes 
Olympus, not only himfelf confented to his 
marriage with Pfyche, but in ft fled that Venus 
fhould no longer oppofe their union. Mercu¬ 
ry was difpatched in hafre to bring Pfyche up 
to heaven, and, the period of her terrefrial jo - 
jowning and probation being over, (he drank 
ambrofia, and became immortal. On occa- 
fion of her apotheofis and nuptials, a magni¬ 
ficent banquet was prepared in heaven, at 
which all the gods were prefent, at which A- 
pollo played upon the harp, and even Venus 
herfelf danced. Pfyche, thus folemnly reuni¬ 
ted to Cupid, commenced a new career of 
happinefs, not fubjedt to interruption or de¬ 
cay ; and the fruit of her renovated affe&ion 
was a daughter named Pleasure 3 that is, ce^ 

leftial 
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leftial and eternal pleafure, oppoied to that 
which is earthly and temporal.* 

The general moral, intended to be inculcated 
throughout the preceding fable, muft be ob¬ 
vious to the reader, although many of the cir- 
cumdances recorded in it, being introduced 
merely for the fake of ornament, no direct or 
particular application can be made of every 
part of it. We can, however, collect from it, 
on the whole, that the ancient Greeks, like the 
Brahmins,conceived there was nogreater enemy 
to the foul, afpiring to the heights of purity 
and virtue, than carnal affection, fymbolized 
by Venus, whofe fervant Custom drags us on 
againft our better inclinations and refolutions 
to criminal indulgence, and then delivers us 
over, by the command of her miftrefs, to be 
tormented by her two other fervants, Sorrow 
and Anxiety. There are variety of defigns, 
on ancient gems and marbles, which ffill 
more ftrikingly and diftinCtly explain their 
meaning on this point, and many of thefe 
may be feen in Montfaucon and other col¬ 
lections. On thefe fculptures Plyche is invaria¬ 
bly defignated with the wings of a butterfly, and 
fometimes a Cupid is reprefented as burning 
her wings, thofe wings on which the fhould 
mount 

* .Apuleii Mctamorph. lib.vi. p, i 3- 
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mount to heaven, with his flamingtorch. Some¬ 
times fhe is drawn kneeling, with her hands 
tied behind her ; a certain mark of the abjeft 
flavery into which a foul is brought by the 
power of the pafiions. At other times Ihe is 
to be feen bound to a tree, while Cupid is fe- 
verely beating her with rods, In an engraving 
publiflied by Spoil, he is even armed with a 
hammer and chifTel to brufe and torment her 
tender limbs. Thefe gems and fculptures fuf- 
ficiently mark the parallel fentiments enter¬ 
tained on this fubjedt by the philofophers of 
Greece and of India: but in no country ever 
yet heard of, except the latter, have aufteri- 
ties been a&ually put in practice of fuch a 
dreadful and fanguinary complexion, as thofe 
voluntarily inflidled upon themfelves by the 
penitents of the latter country. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER V. 

The Metempfycbofis, or Wandering of the Soul , 
through various Spheres and various Bodies, 
being believed in a jar more extenfive Degree 
in India than m anciefit Greece , and , in Fall, 
making an important Part of the religious 
Code of the Brahmins , has been productive of 
Doctrines and Practices far more romantic 
and extravagant in the former than in the 
' , latter Country. — A Variety of In/lances ad¬ 
duced in Proof of the above AJfertion, as well 
, in Regard to the fuppofed retrofpeClive Pow¬ 
er of that Soul to penetrate the Ohfcurity of 
pafl Ages and Events , as the fmgular Pe¬ 
nances which the ancient Gymnosophist and 
modern Yogee alike inf idled upon them (elves, 
to renovate their fallen State. — An extended 
Parallel drawn between tbofe two Characters, 
both from ancient and modern Sources of au¬ 
thentic Information. -— The Self-Sacrifice of 
Calamus and Zarmanochagas, by Fire , 
in the Times of Alexander and Augujlus, ccn- 
trafted with recent Infiances of that Species 

c f 
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of public Suicide.—The real Origin of that 
dreadful Cullom of the Indians invejligated 
and explained. 

T HE Indian philofophersfeem, atall times, 
to have carried their notions concerning 
the Metempfychofis to a point of greater extra¬ 
vagance than the Pythagoreans and Platonifts; 
and thofe more extravagant notions impelled 
them to adopt feverer modes of expiation and 
penance The philofophers of Greece, at leaft 
thofe who alone truly merited that appellation, 
believed and felt that the foul was a degraded 
and fallen fpirit, that the body was its terref- 
trial prifon, that life was a ftate of expiation 
and difcipline, and they confidered death only 
as a pallage to a more perfed and happy ltate, 
in which they fhould be reunited to the eternal 
fource whence that foul emaned, the fupreme 
beatitude. It was this belief that fupported 
the foul of Socrates in his dying moments, 
and difarmed of its terrors the poifoned bowl. 
It was the propagation of this fublime doc¬ 
trine, which fhines forth with fuch luftre in 
the Phaedo of Plato, that procured to that 
philofopher the envied title of divine. The 
Brahmins conceitring, as was before-obferved, 

that. 
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that, by the power of abffrafted meditation 
and abforption, they are able to penetrate into 
paft as well as future fcenes, have indulged 
on this fubjedt fpeculations far more bold and 
extenfive, and formed the refult of thofe fpe¬ 
culations into a regular fyftem of religious be¬ 
lief and aclion. By this power, the contem¬ 
plate can trace his fpiritual genealogy through 
fuccefiive fpheres and animals for a hundred 
generations, and knows what particular pu- 
nifhment in one ftate unalterably attends the 
perpetration of crimes in another. Endued 
with this imaginary power, and incited by the 
wild phrenzy of fuperftition, he is for ever 
rolling back his eye upon the pah periods of 
exiftence, and, for every calamity endured in 
the prefent ftate, he can inftantly find a caufe 
in the vices and follies of the ftate preceding. 
Difeafe imbibed with the breath of life is thus 
accounted for, and rendered tolerable; fince 
men, blind and lame from the womb, are 
only buffering penance for former crimes, 
and thetefore fuftain their hard fate with 
cheerfulnefs and refignation. “ Phyficians 
(fays the Hindoo Saftra) affert that ficknefs 
originates in the animal conftitution; but 
thofe fkilled in the myfiery of the Metempfy- 
chofis maintain that it is a punifhment for 
Voi.V. U 
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crimes committed in a former flate.”* It 
cannot fall of gratifying curiofity, however it 
may lometimes provoke laughter, to fpecify a 
few of thofe caufes for te';reftrial fuffering 
enumerated in the fame Sailra. 

Thus, in regard to men, epilepfv is a pu- 
nifhment for one who has, in a previous exis¬ 
tence, polfoned another ; blindncfs and mad- 
nefs are puniihments, thefiiftfor murdering 
your parents, the lail for having been difobe- 
dientand negligent of them; d urn briefs for ha¬ 
ving killed a filler; the ftone for having com¬ 
mitted inceft; fevers, afthmas, indigellion, &c. 
&c. have alfo their whimfical caufes affigned 
them, and the expiations are, in fome in- 
fiances, as whimfical as in others they are 
extremely ievere; but, in general, are too te¬ 
dious to be here enumerated. They coniiil, 
for the moil part, of vail fums, given away 
in charity to the Brahmins, or in the long and 
dreadful fail of the Chanderayan. In refpeft 
to women, upon whom thefe uncivil Brah¬ 
mins, impotent through age or aufterities, 
feem to be uncommonly fevere, it is affected,-}* 
that a woman who furvives her hufband, 
which in India is a difgrace, was falfe to her 
hufband 

* Ayeen Akbery, vol.ii. p.169. 
f Ayeen Akbery, vcl. iii. p. 172. 
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hufband in the preceding ftate. The expia¬ 
tion : file mult pafs all her life in aufterities, 
or put an end to her exiftence by burying her- 
felf in fnow. — The woman, whofe child dies, 
has, in a former ftate, expofed her child, 
which died in confequence of that expofure. 
The expiation : a cow of gold, with hoofs of 
filver, beftowed in charity. — A woman, who 
has only daughters, was inflamed with pride 
in her former exiftence, and was difrefpectful 
to her hufband. The expiation : let her feed 
fifty Brahmins .—I fliall not torture the r eader’s 
patience with any more of thefe ablurd details. 
Abfurd, however, as they appear to us, they 
form the creed of the pious in India, who, 
confrdering the Brahmins as a portion of the 
Deity, are not in the leaft fhocked by this 
barefaced monopoly of facred donations by 
that avaricious order. So barefaced indeed is 
it, that, in a following page, it is aflerted, 
that w’nofoever (hall give to the Brahmins fuf- 
ficient ground for a houfe to ftand upon, fliall 
enjoy ten kulehs in paradife before he returns 
again to the earth ; but, if he fhould be fo ge¬ 
nerous as to bcftow upon them a thoufand 
head, of cattle, their grand reward will be ten 
thoufand years of blifs in Paradife before he 
U 2 revifits 
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rcvifits earth.* How different is the felfifh 
maxim here inculcated from the following 
very enlarged and liberal fentirncnt in the 
Geeta. The difparity may, in foine meafure, 
be accounted for, by confidering that it is the 
Deity, not the prieft, that fpeaks. “ They, 
who ferve even other gods with a firm belief, 
in doing fo, involuntarily worfhip me $ I am 
he who partaketh of all worfhip, and I am 
their reward.''"■f* 

We mu ft now complete the dreadful piclure 
of Indian penance which we are exhibiting, 
by more particularly introducing the reader to 
the Gymnofophift, or Yogee. 

The Yogees, or ancient Gymnofophifts, 
are, as their name (derived from yvpvog, nu- 
dus, and coQog, fapiens,) implies, abfolutely di- 
vefted of all covering, as well to fhew how 
contemptible, in their opinion, the body is in 
comparifon of the divine gueft that inhabits 
it, as for convenience; fince Dindamis, one of 
them, in his fpeech to Alexander, acutely 
enough obferved, “ that is the moft fuitable ha¬ 
bitation for a philofopher which is the leaft 
encumbered with furniture.” Of all the an¬ 
cient writers on this fubjedt, Strabo peihapsis I 
moft to be depended upon; fince he profefies to 

have 

* Aye-n Akbery, vol.ill. p. 135. f Geeta, p. Si. 
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have acquired his information, relative to In¬ 
dia, from thofe who had been ambaiiadors at 
Paiibothra, the prefent Patna. Strabo gives us 
H two remarkable inftances of the voluntary ie- 
verities which two of thefe gymnofophifts in¬ 
flicted upon themfelves: the hr ft, far advan¬ 
ced in years, hoped to obtain heaven by lying 
conftantly extended upon the hard ground 
without any covering, expofed to all the fer¬ 
vours of a tropical fun, and without any 
flielter from the drenching rains, which, at 
particular feafons, defcended in torrents.* The 
fecond, who was more in the vigour of life, 
p laboured to obtain the fame immortal boon by 
ftanding on one leg for a whole day, and 
| bearing aloft, at the fame time, with, both his 
erefted arms, an immenfe piece of wood.-j- 
Pliny acquaints us, that fome gymnofophifts 
would fix their eager and fledfaft eyes upon 
the fun from the time of his riling till his let¬ 
ting; while others, at the fame tune, would 
Hand on one foot, alternately varying the foot 
on which they flood, for a whole day, m the 
midft of burning fands, without tin inking or 
complaining. I he original in Ininy :s as fol¬ 
lows : “ Pbi!ofopbos eoru;n, quos gymusf^potiias 
vocant) ab exortu ad occajutn pa-jute cai- 
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• tuen'es firm immobilibus oculis, ferven- 
tibus arenis toto die aliernis pedibus conftf. 
tere ”* He might have added the epithet of 
nudis to pedibus ; for, the gymnofophifts, as 
the name implies, entirely rejedt every fort of 
covering for the body, even that which decen¬ 
cy requires. 

Cicero, fpeaking of the gymnofophifts, 
warmly commends their invincible patience 
and undaunted fortitude. “ Tliefe men,” fays 
that eloquent writer, “ with equal firmnefs en¬ 
dure the feverity of the fnows of Caucafus 
while they live, as they brave, when life verges 
on expiration, the fire that terminates their ife 
of torture f’-f- alluding to the fuicidal flames 
in which Calanusand Zarmanochagas perifhed. 
This particular fubject of their fometimes 
confuming themfelves, while yet living, on 
the funereal pile, and the general cuftom in 
India of burning their dead, I fnall make the 
laft article of confideration in this extenfive 
and final chapter of the Indian Theology. 

Arrian, fpeaking of this fame race, ob- 
ferves: Thefe people live naked. In winter 
they enjoy the benefit of the fun’s rays in the 
open air$ and, in the fumrner, when the 

heat 

* PISn. Nat. Hilt. lib. Hi. cap. 2. 
f Tufc. Quaeft. lib. v. 
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heat becomes exceffive, they pafs their time in 
moift and mai fhy places under large trees ; 
which, according to Nearchus, cover a circum¬ 
ference of five acres, and extend their bran¬ 
ches fo far, that ten thoufand men may eafily 
find (belter under them.* 

Porphyry enters into the fubjedt more ex- 
tenfively, and makes a juft dilcrimination be¬ 
tween the Brachmans and Gytnnojophifts , or Sa- 
maneam , as he calls them. He fixes very 
accurately the place of refidence of the former, 
fome on the mountains, by which he probably 
meant the old college at Naugracut, and fome 
on the Ganges, at Cafi and Patna. Thofe on 
the mountains, he fays, feed on fruits and 
cows’ milk; congealed with herbs (probably 
curds, or ghee) ; thofe on the Ganges eat the 
abundant vegetables and wild barley that grow 
in its neighbourhood. In refpedt to the Sa~ 
maneans, or Sannans, as Clemens calls them, 
he charadterifes them veryjuftly as men vo¬ 
luntarily depriving themfelves of all wordly 
wealth and advantages, (having their heads 
and beards, and rdblutely quitting their wives 
and children for the defert. He deicribes them 
as living there upon herbs and water alo: e, as 
U 4 reluctantly 
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reluctantly bearing the load of life, and, in¬ 
flamed with the hope of tranfmigratingdnto 
a better ftate, as impatiently panting for the 
hour of their departure.* 

There is no neceffiry to cite farther the 
fentiments of the ancients on the fubject of 
thefe rigid devotionifts. Let us turn to the 
more authentic accounts of the moderns, and 
exemplify the train of general obfervations 
preceding by particular inftances of indi¬ 
viduals, who have been feen, by modern 
travellers, in the adf of fullering the almoft- 
incredible feverities alluded to above. One of 
them, whofe veracity may be depended upon, 
has illuftrated the fubjeft with a very curious 
print of Yogf.es in various attitudes of pe¬ 
nance; and, fince that print reprefents fo ftri- 
kingly both thole devotees and the great ba¬ 
nian-tree of India, of which fo ample an ac¬ 
count was inferred in a preceding volume, I 
have had it engraved, by a very correft artift, 
for the infpeftion of thofe, whofe curiofity 
may have been excited by the detail of their 
lufferings in this volume. It would have 
been inconfiftent with propriety, though not 
with the delicacy I could vvifh to have been 
prekrved, 

* Porphyry de Abitlnentia, lib. iv. p. 167, edit. Cantab. 
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preferved, to have given any covering to de¬ 
luded wretches, whofe glory it is to have caft 
off every veftment, and with it the very fenfe 
of fhame: the figures, I truft, are upon too 
Small a fcale to excite any difguft in the rea¬ 
der. It was to avoid giving offence that I 
forbore to have engraved, as it merited, upon 
a larger plate, that mighty tree, under whofe 
fhade they dwelt, and which may be truly 
called the monarch of the vegetable world.* 
One of the Mohammedan travellers, who 
vifited India in the ninth century, informs us, 
that “ there are in the Indies certain men who 
profefs to live in the woods and mountains, 
and to defpife whatfoever is confidered valua¬ 
ble by the reft of mankind. They go all 
their life-time ftark naked, and Suffer the hair 
of their head and beard to grow till it nearly 
covers their whole body. They religioufly for¬ 
bear to pare their nails, fo that they become 
pointed and fharp as fwords; and around the 
neck of each is fufpended an earthen porrin¬ 
ger, intended to contain the rice and other food 
which charity may fupply. They, for the 
moft part, ftand motionlefs as ftatues, with 
their faces always turned to the fun. I for¬ 
merly faw one in the pofture here defcribed, 

and, 

* Ccnfuk the defcriptiop of it, vol. iii. p. 492, 
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and, returning to India about fxxteen years af¬ 
terwards, I found him in the very fame atti¬ 
tude, and was aftonifhed he had not loft his 
eye-fight by the intenfe heat of the fun.”* 
Baldasus, an excellent and authentic writer, 
who refided many years in India, fays, that, 
befides their ufual purifications, lbme of the 
Yogees carry huge iron collars about their 
necks, others travel about conftantly encum¬ 
bered with heavy fetters and chains of the 
fame metal, while fharp nails, with their 
points terminating inwards, line their wooden 
flippers or fandals. Others, he adds, have 
caufed themfelves to be bound immoveably 
with ftrong ropes or chains to a tree, and in 
that pofture expired, after lingering for many 
months in the greateft tortures; and that, in 
1657, he himfelf faw a Yogee at Columbo, 
whofe arms were grown together over his 
head from being kept long ereft in that pof- 
ture.-f* 

It is exceedingly remarkable, that thefe men 
fhould polfefs fuch exalted notions of the 
purity of the Deity, and yet entertain fuch 

'■* Renaudoi’s ancient Accounts of India and China, p. 3a 
Lond. 1733. 

f Brddsus, in Churchill's Voyages, vol. ill. p. S06 
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contemptuous and degrading ideas of the 
works created by him. According to them, 
all nature is contaminated, and the earth itfelf 
labours under fome dreadful defilement, a fen- 
timent which, in my humble opinion, could 
only fpring from certain corrupted traditions 
relative to God’s curfing the ground, and con¬ 
demning it to bring forth thorns and thiftles, on 
the fall of man. To fuch an extreme point of 
extravagance, however, do they carry their 
conceptions on .this point, that fome of them, 
according to Du Halde, impelled by the dread 
of terrejlrial pollution, have embraced the refo- 
lution of never more toifching the planet 
which they were born to cultivate, and caufe 
themfelves to be fufpended aloft in cages upon 
the boughs of trees, to which elevation the 
admiring multitude raile the f'canty provifion, 
neceflary to the fupport of the fmall portion 
of life that animates their emaciated carcafes.* 
Another of the ancient Jefuits, cited in 
Purchafe, relates as follows : “ Thefe Jogues, 
with admirable patience, endured the funne’s 
heat; and one among the reft enclofed the 
trunk of his body in an iron cage, while his 
head and feet alone were at liberty. In this 
fttuation he could neither fit nor lie down 

at 

■* See Du lialdc’s Hiftory of China, vol. i. p. 5c. 
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at any time, and round the cage were fuf- 
fpended a hundred lamps, which four other 
Jogues, his companions, lighted at certain 
times. Thus walked he, in this his perpe¬ 
tual prifon, as a light unto the world , in his 
vain-glorious opinion.”* 

Thefe fentiments and thefe practices are, I 
own, apparently very contradictory to fome 
others in vogue among the Indians, fuch 
as burying themfelves in pits hollowed in the 
ground, with only a finall hole left open at 
the top to breathe through, of which an exam¬ 
ple or two will be given hereafter: and the 
cuftom of purifying themfelves by palling 
through a natural or artificial cavern, where 
the fpiritual pilgrims entered in at the fouth 
gate, and made their exit at the northern one, 
as was anciently the cuftom in the Mythriac 
myfteries, for afironomical reafons already af- 
figned, and according to the remarkable in- 
flance which we have given of the famous An- 
gria in modern times.-}- Apparently contradic¬ 
tory, however, as they are, they, in fadt, ori¬ 
ginate in the fame prejudices, and are referable 

to 

* See Purchafe’s Pilgrimage, p. 636, folio, edit. 1617.— 
Mailer Purchafe ludicrouily enough calls thefe Jogues fad 
rogues/ and to the Saniassis lie gives tiie facetious appellation 
of holy ojjes. 

f See the appendix to the preface, vol. i. 
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to the fame creed. The penitents being firft 
inhumed, and afterwards emerging from the 
pit, as well as their pafi'ige through the dreary- 
cavern, were only emblems of terreftrial trials 
and ftrugg^es undergone and happily fur- 
mounted by the foul in its progrefs to per¬ 
fection and glory through the various inferior 
fpheres of purgation and purification; for, it 
fhould never be forgotten, that tothofe fpheres, 
in the Hindoo agronomical theology, different 
degrees of purity and fancfity are attributed, 
or rather, to fpeak more properly, different 
degrees of impurity and guilt. Confonant to 
this idea, on one of their feftivals that fall 
in June, and which, according to Mr. Hol- 
wel!, is called the Umeoobissee, (Ambuvachi 
is the Sanfcreet word,) the earth itfelf, con¬ 
formably to the Egyptian and Greek mytho¬ 
logy, being converted into a prolific female, 
is left to her purgations from the feventh day to 
the tenth of that month, both days inclufive, 
during which period, neither plough, nor 
fpade, nor any other agricultural inftrument, 
is permitted to molefl her.-* I ought alfo be¬ 
fore to have mentioned this author’s account 
of the Sanniafs Pooja, or Hindoo Lent, which 
lafts from the firfl to the thirtieth of March, 

or* 

* Hoi .veil’s Gentoo 
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on which laft clay, the penance of the cherec, 
or wheel , is fubmitted to by the Yogee ; a pe¬ 
nance not the leaft painful and eccentric of 
thofe endured in India, and which is thus de- 
fcribed by Captain Hamilton, who has given 
an engraving of the lwing-machine on which 
the penance is performed, “ On the coaft of 
Canara,” fays our humorous captain, whom 
the fevere pains of the penitents do not feem 
very fen fib! y to have touched, “ feveral thou- 
fands of people aflemble in the middle of a 
grove around a Ihapelefs black ftone of 300 
or 400 weight, (it is the phallus of Seeva, 
and the performers are rigid Saivites,) be- 
fmeared with red lead mixed with oil, to 
ferve for a mouth, eyes, and ears, with a 
vafe of incenfe burning before it, and a 
young virgin of ten years old” (an Indian 
veftal, we muft fuppofe ; for, few are vir¬ 
gins in that warm climate afer that age) 
“ to attend and cherifh the flame. Some 
priefts all naked, except a cloth of decency, 
run and dance round the ftone and fire for 
half an hour like madmen, making ft range 
diftortions in their faces, and now and then 
bellowing like calves. This was the firft 
fcene. Thofe priefts had previoufly eretfted a 
fcaffold, about 15 feet long and as many 
broad. 
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broad, in the middle of which was elevated 
a piece of wood about 20 feet high. In the 
upper end of this beam was cut a notch, on 
which refted a lever about 40 feet long, with 
two crofs-beams at the end, each four feet in 
length, with a rope fattened to the ends, on 
which the actors were to hang, and perform 
their parts. The penitents were four in num¬ 
ber ; and, prefenting themfelves to the prielts, 
the latter took two tenter-hooks, exaftly fuch 
as the butchers in Britain ufe to hang their 
meat on, and fix thofe hooks in the mufcles 
of the backs of each. The hooks being fatten¬ 
ed to the ropes at each end of the crofs-beams, 
the penitents were then drawn up into the 
air. They were kept hanging by their backs 
in this manner at the diftance of ten yards 
from the ground, while hundreds of other de¬ 
votees dragged the fcaffold, which went upon 
wheels, above a mile over ploughed ground} 
the fufpended penitents all the while Twinging 
round in a circle; whence the name of ckerec, 
a circle or wheel. They were then let down 
in a bleeding condition, but both exulting 
themfelves, and amidft the exulting acclama¬ 
tions of the fpeftators.”* M. Scnnerat, who 

alfo 

* Hamilton’s Voyage to the Eaft Mies, vo!. i. p. 2/4' o£? 
Lend. edit. 1745 
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alfo faw this dreadful ceremony performed on 
the Coromandel coaft, fays they are generally 
armed with a fword and fhield, which they 
brandilh with the furious motions of a man 
who is fighting, and, to fhew their heroifm, 
often give themfelves dreadful wounds. They 
mult appear cheerful whatever pain they may 
feel i for, if tears efcape them, they are driven 
from their call, a punilhment more terrible 
than death itfelf.* 

Thefe authentic accounts of the indifference 
which the devout Indians feel at the fevereft 
inflidtions of corporeal pain may ftrike Euro¬ 
peans with aftonifhment, but they will not 
thofe who have refided in India, and feen the 
Yogees alfembled under their facred trees in 
a£ts of penance. For, what will not frantic 
fuperftition perform ? In India, even the wo¬ 
men themfelves reject the natural foftnefs and 
timidity of their fex, with determined refolu- 
tion brave the dreadful ordeal of boiling oil, 
walk over plates of burning iron, and mount 
with ferenity the funereal pile: while the men, 
by nature more daring and intrepid, perform 
fuch a<5t$ as can fcarcely be admitted for true, 
even by credulity itfelf. An inftance or two 
of this more defperate kind now lies before me, 

in 
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in Renaudot’s Arabian Travellers, which for 
refolution and horror cannot poflibly be 
paralleled among any nation of the earth, 
except among the fanguinary favages who 
fmg the death-song on the plains of Ameri¬ 
ca. A certain perfon, determined, like Calanus, 
to facrifice himfelf alive in the flames, when 
he approached the altar, drew out his fabre, 
and, with his right hand, gave himfelf a wide 
and dreadful gafli that reached from the breaft 
far down in the abdomen, and laid bare his 
entrails to the view of the fpe&ators. He 
then, with his left, tore out a lobe of the liver, 
which he cut off with the fame fabre, and 
gave it to one of his brothers who flood by, 
converfing all the time with the utmoft indif¬ 
ference, and with apparent infen Ability to the 
torments that racked him. He then, with 
undaunted countenance, leapt into the flames, 
and, without any vifible motion, was burnt 
to cinders."* 

In the early periods, when thefe travellers 
vifited India, it was the cuftom of the Yogees 
of the mountains to dare to acts of Angular 
aufterity thofe who lived in the plains. A- 
mong others, there once came down a Yogee 
who called upon the penitents of the plain ei- 
Vot. V. X ther 
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ther to follow the example he was about to fet 

them, or elfe to own their zeal and fortitude 
inferior. He fat himfelf down in a plantation 
of canes which grew in the neighbourhood. 
Thefe canes, fay our travellers, refemble our 
fugar-canes, are fupple, and bend like them, 
have a large ftem, and often grow to a vaft 
height. When bowed down by force, they obey 
the preffure without breaking, but, as foon as 
the preffure is removed, they violently fly back, 
and regain their firfl redlitude. One of the 
loftieft and largeft of thefe canes he ordered to 
be bent down to his height, and fattened his 
long and bufhy hair ttrongly to the end of it; 

then, taking his fabre, which, from its keennefs, 
fparkled like fire, he fevered it from his body, 
and it mounted into the air. None of the 
fpedlators had refolution to follow his exam¬ 
ple, and the mountaineers triumphed over 
their brethren of the valley. The high repu¬ 
tation which the book, from which thefe fadts 
are almoft ’verbatim extracted, enjoys, will, I 
truft, refcue the relation either from contempt 
or difcredit.* 

Dr. Fryer, an eminent phyfician and a Fel¬ 
low of the Royal Society, who was at Surat 
about the fame time with Baldssus, has alfo 

given 
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given a very ample and particular account of 
Indian penitents whom he vifited under the 
great banian-tree in its neighbourhood. One 
of thefe penitents he remarked, whofe nails, by 
negleft, were grown as long as a man’s finger, 
having, abfolutely pierced into the flefli; and 
another, whofe.bufhy, plaited, fun-burnt, hair 
trailed upon the ground, being above four 
yards in length. Some he faw with their 
arms fo diflocated, that, as the Dodtor ex- 
prefies himfelf, “ the hx^wo-is of the joints 
was inverted, and the head of the bone lay 
in the pit or valley of the arm. In that fi¬ 
liation they muft necefiarily be defrauded of 
their nourishment, and hang down ufelefs ap¬ 
pendages to the body ; fo that, unlefs relieved 
by charitable attendants, which are numerous 
at thefe holy retreats, the fufferers muft perifti, 
being totally unable to help themfclves.” Ci¬ 
thers, he obferved, who kept their eyes im¬ 
mutably fixed on heaven, like Pliny’s gymno- 
fophifts, their heads hanging over their (bould¬ 
ers, and incapable of being moved from that 
pofture from the ftiffnefs contracted, during 
a long uninterrupted reft, by the tendons of 
the mufcles and the ligaments of the neck, fo 
that no aliment, not liquid, can poflibly pafs, 
and even that ji.,iAXidipvvcd with much difft- 
v : . calty. 
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culty. Others, by continued abftinence, were 
lb emaciated, that they appeared like walking 
Ikeletons. All were bedaubed with alhes, and 
all flept upon the bare ground. 

He gives two other remarkable inftances of 
penitentiary fuffering, the former of which 
will corroborate what was before inferted con¬ 
cerning the penance between four fires under 
a meridian fun, and which muft have appear¬ 
ed, to one who has not been an eye-witnefs of 
thefe horrible exhibitions, abfolutely incredible. 
A Yogee had refolved, fays our traveller, for 
forty days to endure the purgatory of five 
fires, the blazing fun above his head making 
the fifth. The folemn a 61 was to take place 
during a public feftivity, and before an innu¬ 
merable crowd of fpedlators. Early in the 
morning the penitent was feated on a qua¬ 
drangular ftage with three afcents to it. He 
now fell proftrate, and continued fervent at 
his devotions till the fun began to have confi- 
derable power. He then rofe, and affumed 
the pofition of the Yogee at No. 9, in the 
print annexed, looking ftedfaftly at the fun, 
and handing on one of his legs, while the 
other was kept in a bentpofture drawn up un¬ 
der him. In the interim, fays our traveller, 
four fires being kindled (either of them large 
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enough to roaft an ox) at each corner of- the. 
ftage, the penitent, counting over his beads, 
and occafionally ufing his pot of incenfe, like 
Scaevola, with his own hands increafed the 
flames, adding to them combuftible matter 
by way of incenfe ; he then bowed himfelf' 
down in the centre of the four fires, with his 
eye ftiil fixed upon the fun, and flood upon 
his head, his feet being bolt upright in the 
air for three hours; after which he feated 
himfelf crofs-legged, and remained fo all the 
reft; of the day, roafting between thofe fires, 
and bathed in the profufe exudation of his 
own greafe.* 

Three others of thefe devotees, according 
to Fryer, had made a vow not to lie down for 
fixteen years, but to remain Handing on their 
feet during that time. The elder of them had 
completed the full period of his painful dif- 
cipline; of the two others, the firft had 
palled five, the fecond three , years in that po¬ 
rtion. The legs of all three were lwollen 
in a dreadful manner, and deeply ulcerated; 
but, being unable to fupport the weight of 
their bodies, they leaned upon pillows luf- 
pended on a firing, which hung from one of 
the branches of the banian-tree, after the 
X 3 manner 

* Fryur’s Travels, p. icz, etli;. fel. '698, 
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manner of the figure, marked No. 7, in the 
plate. He, who had completed his penance, 
was afterwards entombed in the fame Handing 
pofition for nine days without taking any fuf- 
tenance; and, to prove that he actually conti¬ 
nued in his earthy bed during all the nine 
days, he caufed, fays our author, “ a bank of 
earth to be thrown up before the mouth of 
his cave, on which was fawn a certain grain, 
which ears exactly in nine days, and which in 
fadldid ear before his*removal thence.” Fryer 
faw the fqualid figure of this penitent imme¬ 
diately after his refurrection from this fubter*? 
raneous prifon.* 

M. Sonnerat was the eye-witnefs of many 
of thele extravagant penances on the coaft of 
Coromandel. The following particulars are 
the refult of his obfervation and inquiries. 
After having defcribed fome of their penances 
of inferior note, he proceeds to remark: “ The 
Indians have, befide thefe, other more rigid 
penitents, whom fanaticifm induces to quit 
friends, relatives, pollefiions, every thing, in 
order to lead a miferabie life. The majority are 
of the fedt of Seeva. The only goods they can 
poffefs are a 1 ingam, to which they continual¬ 
ly offer their adorations, and a tiger’s Ikin, on 
which 


* Fryer’s Travels, p. 103.' 
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which they deep. They exercife on their bo¬ 
dies all that a fanatic fury can convey to their 
imagination: fome tear their flefh with the 
ftrokes of a whip, or fa den themfelves to the 
foot of a tree by a chain, which death only 
can break: — others make a vow to remain all 
their lives in an uneafy pofture, fuch as keep¬ 
ing the hands fhut, while their nails, which 
they never cut, in the courfe of time pierce 
through them. Some are feen who have 
their hands always croffed on their breads, or 
lifted above their heads in fuch a manner that 
they can no more bend them. Thefe unfortu¬ 
nate people can neither eat nor drink without 
the affidance of fome difciples who follow 
them j and it may be eafily judged what they 
mud fuffer, during feveral years, to reduce 
their arms to this date of inaction. Many 
bury themfelves, and breathe only through a 
little hole; and it is wonderful, confidering the 
time they remain under-ground, that they are 
not fuffocated. Others, who are lefs enthud- 
ads, are contented with burying themfelves on¬ 
ly up to the neck. Some are found who have 
made a vow always to dand upright, without 
ever lying down ; they deep leaning againd a 
wall or a tree; and, to deprive themfelves of 
all means of deeping comfortably, they put 
X 4 their 
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their necks into certain machines that refem- 
ble a kind of grate, which, when once they 
have riveted on, can no more be taken off. 
Others ftand whole hours upon one foot, with 
their eyes fixed on the fun, contemplating 
that planet with the moil earneft application 
of mind. Others, again, obferve the fame 
pofition, with one foot in the air, the other 
refting only on tiptoe, and with both arms 
elevated ; they are placed in the midft of four 
vafes full of fire, and keep their eyes intenfe- 
ly fixed on the folar orb. 

“ There are alfo others who appear in pub¬ 
lic quite naked, and that to fhew that they are 
no longer fufceptible of any pafiion, and are 
re-entered into a ftate of innocence fince they 
have given their bodies to the Divinity. The 
people, perfuaded of their virtue, efteem them 
as faints, and imagine they can obtain of God 
whatever they alk : they alfo believe that they 
perform a work of piety in hafltening to carry 
them victuals, to put in the mouths of 
thofe who are prohibited the ufe of their hands, 
and to cleanfe them. The number of thefe 
more rigid penitents is much leffened fince the 
Indians have been opprelfed and reduced to a 
ftate of flavery. The only perfon of this kind 
I ever faw pierced his cheeks with an iron, 
which 
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which went through his tongue, and was ri¬ 
veted on the other fide of' the cheek with an¬ 
other piece of iron, which formed a circle 
underneath the chin. 

“ The chara&eriftics of thefe penitents are 
great pride, felf-love, and a belief that they are 
faints. They avoid being touched by people 
of a low caft, and Europeans; from a fear of 
being defiled; they will not even let them 
touch their goods, but fly at their approach. 
They have a fovereign contempt for all who 
are not in their ftate, and efteem them as pro¬ 
fane : there is alfo nothing belonging to them 
but, what is thought to contain fome myftery, 
and that is not alfo efteemed worthy of great 
veneration. 

“ The Indian hiftory has preferved the me¬ 
mory of a great many of thefe penitents, ce¬ 
lebrated in ancient times, and whom the 
penitents of this day glory in imitating.”* 

The Chaldeans, it has been obferved, had 
a feafi of fire. The Indians, likewife, have 
a feaft of fire, during which, the zealous de¬ 
votees among them walk on that element. It 
was inftituted in honour of Darma-raja, 
and fhould be more properly called a fafl than 
zfeaji ; for, thoie devotees are to refrain from 

food 

* Scnaerat’s Voyages, vol. i. p. 
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food during all the eighteen days which it lafls, 
forbear all connexion with women, deep on 
the bare ground, and walk on a briik fire. 
The Iaft, or eighteenth, day, they afiemble to 
the found of inftruments, their heads crowned 
with flowers and their bodies befmeared with 
faffron, and follow the image of Darma-raja 
and Drobede his wife, which are carried in 
proceffion three times round a fire, kindled to 
the honour of thofe deities. — After this, the 
devotees actually pafs through the fire, which, 
M. Sonnerat aflerts, is extended to about for¬ 
ty feet in length, walking through the flames 
{lowly or quickly according to their zeal, and 
often, like the fuperflitious votaries of Mo¬ 
loch, carrying their children in their arms.* 
On thofe molt holy feftivals, on which 
their greater gods are carried about on vaft 
machines, drawn by feverai thoufand devotees, 
our author has feen fathers and mothers of 
families, bearing alfo their children in their 
arms, throw themfelves headlong under the 
broad and ponderous wheels, in hopes of 
gaining immediate admiffion into heaven by 
fo exalted a fate as that of being crufhed to 
death by the chariot of the god. By thefe 
foicidal executions, he informs us, the procef- 

fion 
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fion is never impeded, nor the people (hocked. 
The machine is drawn over the bodies of thefe 
unfortunate wretches without emotion, and 
its weight, in palling, pounds them, unla¬ 
mented, to atoms!* 

Mr. Haftings, in his prefatory letter to the 
Geeta, mentions his having feen one of thefe 
abftraded Yogees at his devotions, and adds 
fome judicious obfervations on the abforption 
of the Brahmins, which the reader will not be 
difpleafed to fee“ It is to be obferved, (fays 
Mr. Haftings,) in illuftration of what I have 
premifed, that the Brahmins are enjoined to 
perform a kind of fpiritual difcipline, not, I 
believe, unknown to fome of the religious or¬ 
ders of Chriftians in the Romi(h Church. 
This confifts in devoting a certain period of 
time to the contemplation of the Deity, his 
attributes, and the moral duties of life. It is 
required of thofe who pradife this exercife, 
not only that they diveft their minds of all 
fenfual defire, but that their attention be abf¬ 
traded from every external objed, and ab- 
forbed, with every fenfe, in the prefcribed 
fubjed of their meditation. I myfelf was 
once a witnefs of a man employed in this 
fpecies of devotion at the principal temple of 
Benares: 

* Sonncrat’s Voyages, vol. i. p, :2i. 
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Benares: his right hand and arm were en- 
clofed in a loofe fleeve or bag of red cloth, 
within which he paired the beads of his ro- 
fary, one after another, through his fingers, 
repeating, with the touch of each, as I was 
informed, one of" the names of God; while 
his mind laboured to catch and dwell on the 
idea of the quality which appertained to it, 
and fhewed the violence of its exertion to at¬ 
tain this purpofe by the convulfive movements 
of all his features, his eyes being at the fame 
time clofed, donbtlefs, to aflift the abftradtion. 
The importance of this duty cannot be better 
iiluftrated, nor ftronger marked, than by the 
laft fentence with which Creefima clofes his 
inftru&ion to Arjoon, and which is properly 
the conclufion of the Geeta : “ Hath what I 
have been fpeaking, O Arjoon, been heard 
with tby mind Jixed to one point r* Is the dif- 
traBion of thought, which arofe from thy ig¬ 
norance, removed?” 

Mr. Crauford, in his Sketches of Indian 
Mythology, (a hook which merits a more im¬ 
portant title than the modefty of the author 
has permitted him to beftow upon it,) men¬ 
tions an inftance of an Indian penitent, who, 
not long ago, finifhed meafuring the diftanqe 
between Benares and Jaggernaut with his bo¬ 
dy, 
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dy, by alternately ftretching hirnfelf upon the 
ground and rifing; which, he obferves, if 
faithfully executed, muft have taken up fome 
years to have accompliffied. He adds another 
of an aged father of a numerous, offsprings 
who, like Calanus, recently devoted hirnfelf 
to the flames. He committed the fatal a<fl in 
the hope of appeafing the wrath of a divini¬ 
ty, who, as he imagined, had for fome time 
paft afflidted his family and neighbours with a 
mortal epidemical difeafej* a proof that the 
notion of the efficacy of a human [aerifies is 
not at this day wholly extindt in India. 

In fadl, the whole feries of dreadful pe¬ 
nances above-deferibed, in reading which the 
mind of the reader rnuft have been filled with 
alternate indignation and horror, is nothing 
more than the relics of a vaft fyftem of fan- 
guinary fuperftition, which, from whatever 
quarter derived, is equally infulting to tbs 
Deity and deftrudtive to his creatures. True 
religion, the religion which Chriftianity aims 
to eftablifh in the world, imprelles the mind 
with fentiments widely different from thefe; 
exalted Benevolence, tender Sympathy, and 
generous Companion: it inculcates not an ar¬ 
rogant and prefumptuous fpirit to dare> but 
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a humble and refigned fpirit to endure , the 
evils allotted to theprefent Hate; a ftate, which, 
though a ftate of probation, has its social 
pleasures as well as its distracting cares, 
and in which, while we are taught to bear the 
latter with becoming fortitude, we are permit¬ 
ted to enjoy the former with hearts overflowing 
with beneficent affeftions to our fellow-crea¬ 
tures and fervent gratitude to the Almighty 
Donor! 

On the Indian Custom of burning them¬ 
selves, and the Motives which led to 
that Custom. 

Having accompanied the Hindoo penitent, 
whether Saniafli or Yogee, thus far through 
a life of inceflant mifery and torture, but mifery 
and torture fcarcely felt, let us attend him to 
the fatal bourn whence no traveller returns} 
let us mark the clofing fcene,' and behold the 
curtain eternally drawn over human fuffering 
and terreftrial probation. By this I do not 
mean his diflolution, when he falls aviftim to 
the languor and imbecility of age, when he 
periflies by the violence of difeafe, or finks >a 
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gradual martyr to his aggravated torments: — 
no; it is my intention to depidt a more im~ 
preflive and awful pi&ure; when, having gone 
through the prefcribed penances of the four de¬ 
grees, the Indian Brahmin determines to afcend 
the flaming altar of facrifice, and, by a folemn 
and public aft, devotes himfelf to the Deity. 
It is this refolute derelidtion of life to which 
Cicero, cited in a former page, alludes, when, 
he praifes the fortitude of the Indians amidfl: 
eonfuming fire; and, though only an account 
of two inftances of this defperate kind of felf- 
deftruclion have defcended down to us from 
claflical antiquity, we know, not only that it 
is permitted in their facred books, but that 
the dreadful rite has been actually and fre¬ 
quently undergone in India. To gain, how¬ 
ever, immediate pofleflion of Paradife by this 
rite is the fplendid privilege of the Saniaffi 
and the obedient wife alone. For what rea- 
fon fo brilliant a reward is promifed to nup¬ 
tial conftancy in India fails not within the 
fcope of my immediate inquiry ; nor the fact 
itfelf of women burning themfelves with 
the deceafed hufbands, a ceremony which 
has been often and aflvctingly defcribed by 
others: my concern is with the devotee, who,* 
animated by religious zeal, refolves to burn. 


to 
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to examine his motives, and to difplay the 
rewards pKSmifed in the Vedas for an a£t 
which he ftamps with the title of giorious and 
fublime. 

This cuftom, fo irnmemorially ufed in In¬ 
dia, and fo peculiar to it, had its origin, I am 
convinced, in the fyftem of phyfical theology, 
which, in the remoteft periods, fo univerfally 
prevailed in the Eaft. It was only one of the 
ancient and fymbolical ceremonies of the Mi- 
thratic iryfteries realized. It was the lad 
ftage of purification; after which, the setherial 
fpirit, purged of its earthly drofs, immediate¬ 
ly afcended to the fublime fource from which 
it emanated. This, poffibly, as fome fenfible 
writers have imagined, might have been one 
reafon that induced the Egyptians, wanting 
fuel in fufficient abundance for the general 
practice of this rite, to place the bodies of 
illuftrious men in pyramidal monuments, 
which were the fymbols of fire. 

The deep immerfion of the Indians in phy¬ 
fical inveftigations is alfo to be traced in this 
as well as every other part of their theology. 
The notion, that they are to tranfmigrate 
through the dements to the Source of Being, 
♦induces them rather to with for than retard 
the hour of diflblution of the elementary par¬ 
ticles 
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tides of which the body is compofed. They 
are impatient during their confinement in 
the tabernacle of clay; they mount on the 
wing of hope; and are eager to confign, not 
only ajhes to ajhes and dujl to dufl , but to re- 
ftore the igneous, the aethereal, and the hu¬ 
mid, parts of the mortal frame to the refpec- 
tive elements. Hence they are, at this day, 
frequently brought from great diftances to ex¬ 
pire on the banks of the Ganges; and are 
precipitated into death bf the quantity of fa- 
cred mud and water of that river, which is 
forced into the mouth of the dying perfon, in 
order to purify him for the new fcene of ex¬ 
igence into which he is about to enter. In¬ 
deed his body is often tin own into the dream, 
while as yet a confiderable portion of life re¬ 
mains, and is devoured by alligators. Thus, 
in fad, we fee the watery, not lefs than the 
fiery, element is ufed as the medium through 
which the final tranfmigration is performed. 
The former method is principally adopted when 
diflolution takes place near any great and con- 
fecrated river: when it happens in fixa¬ 
tions very remote from the Ganges, or other 
facred river, the body is generally burned. 
This cuftom, however, is not peculiar to the 
Hindoos, fince many other nations, both ap- 
Vol, V. Y cient 
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cient and modern, have been accuftomed to 
bum their dead. The Perfians, however, 
who of all antiquity held fire in the greateft 
veneration, never burned the bodies of per- 
fons defunft: they thought the facred flame 
would be polluted by the injection of a putrid 
carcafe j and expofed their dead, as is done in 
Guzzurat at the prefent day, on lofty towers, to 
be eaten by ravenous birds of prey, to be drench¬ 
ed by the fearching rains, and fcorched by the 
blighting winds. Bht let us return from this 
digreflion to the confideration of the human 
vi£lim, who offers up himfelf alive on the al¬ 
tar of facrifice. In fearching the claflical page 
of antiquity, we find the firft inftance of the 
kind in Arrian, the authentic biographer of 
the hero of Macedon. 

Calanus, who burned himfelf before the 
whole afiembled army of Alexander, was one 
of a body of penitents whom that prince faw 
and converfed with at Taxila, the modern 
Attock, fituated on a branch of the Indus, to 
which it gives its name, and the only one 
whom he could prevail with to accompany his 
army back to Perfia.* It is difficult to con¬ 
ceive him to have been a Brahmin, as, in that 
cafe, he would fcarcely have left a country, of 
which 


* Arrian, lib. vii. p. 276, edit. Grorovli, 
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Which every fpot to the Brahmins is confecrated 
ground ; or havecrofled a frontier river, whole 
Very name fignifies forbidden , i. e. to be paffed 
by the natives of India. Soon after his arri¬ 
val in Perfia, being difordered with a flux, he 
refolutely refuted the proffered afliftance and 
prefcribed regimen of a foreign race of phy- 
ficians, and folicited Alexander, that a fune¬ 
ral pile, for the purpofe of burning himfelf, 
might be eredled, which- Alexander at fir ft 
ftrenuoufly refuted; but, finding him inflexi¬ 
ble, he at length gave orders for the deathful 
folemnity; when every thing was prepared 
after a manner becoming the grandeur of to 
great a monarch. The funeral fcaffold was 
built of the richeft woods, cedar, cyprefs* 
and myrtle; the richeft gums arid aromatics 
were fcattered over it; and it was adoi ned 
with rich veftments and veflels of gold and 
filver. A litter, decorated with garlands after 
the Indian fafhion, bore to that pile the ve¬ 
nerable fage, who all the way fang hymns 
of exultation and triumph in the dialed of 
his country. Arrived at the pile, he ordered 
the eoftly furniture of all kinds, and the gol¬ 
den and filver vafes with which it was adorned, 
to be taken away and diftributed among his 
difciples and attendants; after which he af- 
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cended the pile, and, laying himfelf down 
upon it, was confumed. The inftant that 
the pile was fired, according to his own ex- 
prefs defire to have his funeral confidered as a 
feftival, the trumpets were founded, and the 
whole army gave a fhout, as in the moment 
of victory, being filled with equal admiration 
and aftonifliment at the fight of a man con- 
fuming to afhes without any perceptible mo¬ 
tion; fo powerful, fays Arrian, are the force 
of habit and the impulfe of education.* 

The only other inftance which we find in 
claffical antiquity of an Indian devoting him¬ 
felf to the facrificial flame, is that of Zarma- 
nochagas, who ranked in the train of a nu¬ 
merous embafly, fent by King Porus, a mo¬ 
narch who reigned, as the letters brought by . 
them fet forth, over fix hundred tributary fo- 
vereigns, and therefore mull have been the 
fupreme Balhara of India, to enter into an 
alliance with Auguftus, and cultivate his 
friendfhip. Numerous, however, as they were 
when they left India, all but three pe- 
iifhed through the excefiive fatigues endured 
in fo diftant a journey, and thofe three were 
feen by Nicolas Damafcenus at Antioch. In 
the very name of this philofopher we difcover 

the 

* Arrian, lib. vii. p, z~~, 
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the title of the ancient fe£t of the Indian Sar- 
manes, or Samansi, mentioned by Porphyry j 
and his conduct proved him to have been a 
true gymnofophift, afpiring after the honours 
of Brahmanian diflinction. Zarmanochagas 
far exceeded Calanus in the value and merit of 
his facrifice, fmce the former afcended the 
blazing pile when in the higheft vigour of 
health, as well as when enjoying the full gale 
of profperity, the latter when under the pref- 
fure of a painful difeafe, which he conjec¬ 
tured might deftroy him. It was at Athens 
that he fet the Grecian philofophers this he¬ 
roic example of indifference for life and con¬ 
tempt of its moft valued bleffings; for, in 
the prefence of all the learned and renowned 
of that celebrated city, having newly bathed 
and being anointed with rich unguents, as it 
were for a gay wedding rather than a funeral, 
with refolute ftep and finding countenance 
he mounted the funeral pile, and fuftered 
himfelf to be gradually confumed, while the 
Stoics of Greece ftood mute and aftonifhed 
fpedlators of a feene equally novel and won¬ 
derful.* 

Although it muff be fuppofed, that a cuftom 
fo ancient, and entitling the devotee to fo exalt- 
Y 3 ed 

* Suetonius, in Vita Augufti, cap. si. 
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ed a reward, is by no means laid aflde in India, 
yet I can find no particular detailed account 
of this ceremony in the page of any author, 
except that of the Mohammedan travellers, of¬ 
ten referred to, as haying vifited India fo early 
as the ninth century, What they have rela¬ 
ted on this interefting fubject is, in fubftance, 
as follows.—When a man has refolved to 
commit himfelf to the facrificial flame, he firft 
goes to the palace and alks permifllon to burn 
himfelf from the feigning fc>vereign. Having, 
obtained that permifiion, on the day appointed 
for the facrifice, he makes a folemn and pub¬ 
lic proceflion through the fquares of the city 
yvhere he refides to the place where the fune-r 
ral fire, already kindled, and blazing to a vaft 
height, awaits the deftined viftim of his own 
infatuation. An immenfe concourfe of peo¬ 
ple furround the pile, and feed it with every 
kind of combuftible?. In the mean time the 
cavalcade, qonfifting of the friends and rela¬ 
tions of the devotee, proceeds flowly on, 
himfelf marching firft, diftinguift»ed by the 
garland of fire that confpicuoufly a- 
dorns his head. This garland, efteemed 
more honourable by the Hindoos than ever 
was the laurel-wreath worn by a Greek or 
Roman vittor after a campaign of glory, is 
formed 
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formed of draw or dried herbs, upon which, 
when placed upon his head, they heap burn¬ 
ing coals, and invigorate the flame by pour- 
I ing sandarac upon them, which catches fire 
j like Naphtha, and flames as fiercely. Though 
the blazing garland circles his temples, and 
the crown of his head be all on fire, too well 
evidenced to the fpedfators by the offenfive 
flench arifing from his burnt flefli, he purfues 
his way exulting, nor is the fmalleft fympton 
‘ of pain feen to diftort the features of his un¬ 
changed countenance. Arrived at the fatal 
pile, he looks round with an intrepid counte¬ 
nance on the flaming fcaffold and admiring po¬ 
pulace; and then, plunging into the flame, 
is, without a ftruggle, confumed to alhes.* 
With this folemn and public ad, performed 
i in expedition of the glorious immunities pro- 
1 tailed in the Vedas, the journey of the Me¬ 
tempsychosis by no means concludes, but 
! rather the real birth is now commenced, and 
the gate of immortality is thrown open. Thus, 
j happily releafed from its terreftrial incum- 
j brance, the foul, fublimed, purified, exulting 
j with holy tranfport, immediately mounts in 
-J its chariot of flame to the asthereal regions, or 
j manfions prepared for the reception of depart¬ 
ed 


f Ancient Accounts of India and China, p. So. 
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eel fpirits, all varying in their Iplendor and 
delights, according to the various degrees of 
fandtity and excellence attained to during its 
earthly probation. 

By thefe manfions (I mull ftill adhere to 
my firft-declared opinion) the Brahmin aftro- 
nomical theologians, following the Sabian no¬ 
tions of their anceftors, mean the orbs of heaven ; 
conceiving that their departed anceftors Ihall 
blaze forth in thofe celeftial abodes with dif¬ 
ferent degrees of fplendor, even as one far 
differeth from another in glory: but thofe who 
have been fupremely devout, and have been 
inflexibly rigid in their penances, jhall Jhine 
forth as the fun for ever . This fad: is, I con¬ 
ceive, inconteftably proved by innumerable 
quotations from Sanfcreet authorities, inter- 
l'perfed throughout the preceding volumes; for, 
the foul that has only been moderately pious 
is ordained to leave the body at the time that 
the fun advances towards the fouth, on the 
night of fome day when the moon is in her 
fecond quarter, and will go to the world of 
the moon. By the fun’s fouthern tra<5t, they 
mean thepther hemifphere and its ftars, which, 
in relation to them, appears to be beneath, 
and is, as I before obferved, the hell, or Na- 
raka, of the Afiatic mythologifts, where the 
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ferpent Selhanaga with his thoufand heads*’ 

; every head adorned with a radiant gemmed 
crown, (a ftar,) holds his gloomy infernal 
fceptret* The world of the moon denotes the 
orbit of that planet. 

j The foul ardently devout, whofe aufterities, 
during its earthly pilgrimage, have vanquilhed 
and even annihilated the action and influence 
of the corporeal fenfes upon the intelle&ual 
faculties, is liberated from the body precifely 
at the period in which the fun begins to bend 
its courfe towards the north, and on the 
morning of fome day when the moon is in 
her firft quarter. Immediately on its libera¬ 
tion from the prifon of clay, it becomes a free 
1 denizen of infinite fpace, traverfing at large 
I the cerulean fields, and floating about in a 

I form of fubtle aether. After a long enjoy¬ 
ment of this celeftial liberty, the reward of 
virtue long held ftruggling in terreftrial bonds, 
the foul feeks a permanent abode, and is now 
borne on a refulgent fun-beam to the paradife 
i of Brahma, the fphere of the good deutahs, 
j who have finifhed their earthly probation in 
the form of a v Brahmin, and is there plunged 

in 

I * See the defcription of this Indian Pluto, the king of the 
NAUGS, or ferpents, extracted from the Afiatic Rcfcirche.;, ir 
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in an abyfs of inexpreflible delights. It re* 
mains there for an immenfe period of time, 
after which it fprings up with native energy 
to the Surya-logue, or fphere of the fun : 
whence, perfectly clean fed from all material 
drofs, and clothed in robes of pureft light, it 
pafies to the Vaicontha, or paradife of Veeili- 
nu, where it perpetually bathes itfelf in 
ftreams of light ten times more brilliant 
than the meridian fun, and it finally mingles 
with, and is ablbrbed into, the eflence of the 
fupreme Brahme, who, the veil of mythology 
being laid afide, is no other than the inef¬ 
fable, INFINITE, AND ETERNAL, God. 


END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME, AND OF THE 
INDIAN THEOLOGY. 
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